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PREFACE 

My  title  perhaps  needs  a  word  of  explanation;  a  friend  of  mine 
objects  that  not  all  my  stories  are  about  illusions.  I  reply  that 
all  stories  are  contrived  illusions.  But  two  at  least  of  these  tales, 
says  he,  profess  to  be  literally  true.  I  answer  that  even  if  a  tale 
be  a  true  record  of  experience  it  may  still  be  called  an  illusion, 
since  in  Indian  eyes  all  sensuous  experience  is  illusion,  maya,  the 
conjuring  or  enchantment  of  Nataraja  the  Universal  Artist;  and 
a  collection  of  Indian  stories  may  reasonably  be  regarded  from  an 
Indian  point  of  view. 

That  question  settled  raises  another.  Two  of  my  stories  certainly 
profess  to  be  literally  true.  I  have  allowed  the  claims  to  stand, 
although  I  see  now  that  all  such  claims,  made  like  those  in  the 
course  of  the  tale  itself,  are  rather  unwise,  because  they  tend  to 
confuse  or  to  weaken  by  contrast  that  temporary  pretence  of 
veracity  with  which  the  other  stories  in  the  collection  have  to  make 
do,  and  which  every  story-teller  has  to  maintain  for  the  duration 
of  every  story.  Or  else  they  may  even  be  mistaken  for  a  partic¬ 
ularly  brazen  device  on  the  part  of  that  pretence  itself,  so  that  they 
need  to  be  confirmed  by  a  fresh  assurance  not  spoken  through 
the  author’s  mask,  and  are  therefore  themselves  superfluous.  Let 
me  then  give  that  further  assurance  here,  and  add  that  my  little 
thirteenth  tale  is  likewise  literally  true.  So  indeed  are  more  than 
one  other  in  the  book;  which  yet  for  various  reasons  I  prefer  not 
to  specify,  but  offer  them  to  be  read  as  fiction  with  the  rest,  for 
the  historical  truth  of  which  in  detail  1  am  not  at  this  time  of  day 


prepared  to  vouch.  So  much  the  reader  has  a  right  to  know,  when 
once  the  subject  has  been  raised. 

The  knowledge  that  a  story  is  factually  true  may  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  its  value  as  a  mental  treasure.  No  doubt  the  added  interest 
is  of  a  special  kind,  and  rather  scientific  than  aesthetic;  but  the  two 
kinds  are  perhaps  not  mutually  exclusive;  our  interest  in  history 
is  largely  aesthetic,  and  we  expect  even  our  fiction  to  be  true 
to  life  in  general,  and  ‘more  philosophic  than  history’.  How 
nearly  my  tales  achieve  that  wider  truth  and  more  philosophy 
I  cannot  say.  The  setting  at  least  I  believe  to  be  reasonably  true 
to  the  India  that  I  knew,  the  India  mainly  of  ‘the  great  days  before 
the  wars’.  The  subtle  relation  between  fact  and  fiction  in  literature, 
between  artistic  and  historical  truth,  is  of  great  interest  in  itself. 
Sometimes  the  difference  between  them  seems  to  matter  so  much, 
and  at  other  times  hardly  at  all.  I  should  like  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  further  with  examples,  but  have  neither  room  nor  right  to  do 
so  here. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  permission  to  reprint  the  first  two,  the  twelfth, 
and  the  last  three  stories;  the  nineth  appeared  in  India  (London), 
the  fifth  in  Triveni  (Madras),  the  Epilogue  in  Time  and  Tide . 

12th  September,  1949.  O.J.C. 


NOTE  ON  THE  DRAWINGS 

On  the  title  page  appears  the  head  of  the  famous  bronze 
Nataraja  in  the  Madras  Museum,  lately  shewn  in  London. 
The  bull  on  p.  14  and  the  reliefs  on  pp.  169  and  175  are  from 
rock  carvings  at  the  Seven  Pagodas  in  Chingleput.  The  Ravana 
on  p.  32  is  part  of  the  great  8th  century  rock  sculpture  of  Ravana 
Under  Kailas  on  the  Kailas  temple  at  Ellora.  The  Venugopala 
on  p.  16  is  a  12th  century  Canarese  temple  sculpture,  I  forget 
where.  The  Balakrishna  on  p.  97  is  a  Tamil  copper  image  in  my 
possession.  Mine  too  is  the  little  old  figure  of  Ganapati  or  Vinay- 
akar,  Blesser  of  Beginnings  and  Remover  of  Obstacles,  represented, 
as  piety  (and  prudence)  requires,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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NANDI  IN  POUND 

Three  of  us  were  sitting  in  the  twilight  beside  the  tennis  courts 
of  the  Tanjore  Club  and  talking  of  the  rope-trick  and  of  Indian 
conjuring  generally.  Thence  we  proceeded — as  conversation  tends 
to  be  more  sustained  and  intimate  when  a  club  is  nearly  empty — to 
discuss  yet  more  generally  magic,  mystery,  and  miracle;  and  Ellis, 
the  D.S.P.,  complained  that  he  had  been  fifteen  years  in  India,  the 
reputed  home  of  mysteries,  and  had  yet  never  seen  or  heard  at  first 
hand  anything  which  would  have  puzzled  the  veriest  rationalist. 
He  probably  said  this  with  the  object  of  drawing  Harrington  out. 

Harrington  was  himself  something  of  a  mystery,  as  well  as  a 
dabbler  in  mysteries.  He  affected  theosophy,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  Hindu  in  religion.  He  seldom  came  to  the  club, 
and  it  was  notoriously  hard  to  make  him  talk,  and  I  think  we 
others  were  delighted  and  rather  awed — I  certainly  was — when  he 
responded  with  the  curious  piece  of  latter-day  mythology  which 
follows  here.  I  was  particularly  interested  at  once  because  I  was 
myself  expecting  to  be  transferred  to  the  part  of  the  country  of 
which  he  spoke;  and  the  details  of  his  story  have  remained  in  mv 
memory  because  I  afterwards  came  to  know  the  part  in  question  at 
first  hand. 

I  have  set  down  the  story  in  the  first  person  and  more  or  less 
in  Harrington’s  manner,  which  was  a  little  pontifical  when  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  had  been  disposed  of.  These  preliminaries  elicited  the 
fact  that  his  heroine,  a  German  missionary’s  wife,  had  been  slightly 
known  to  Ellis,  who  was  Harrington’s  contemporary;  but  I  need 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  them  further,  nor  with  certain  other 
exchanges,  natural  as  among  ‘men  on  the  spot’,  which  occured  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative. 


I. 

It  would  better  suit  the  poetic  justice  of  my  story  if  I  could 
represent  Mrs.  Amelung  as  a  notable  persecutor  of  the  ancient 
faith,  which  her  husband  was  engaged  to  assail.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact  she  did  not  take  her  husband’s  apostolic  vocation  very 
seriously.  She  cared,  indeed,  ‘for  none  of  these  things.’  Perhaps 
the  gods,  like  earthly  kings,  find  it  easier  to  forgive  their  personal 
opponents  than  those  who  flout  the  pretensions  of  their  kind  in 
general.  Mrs.  Amelung  was  a  delighfully  natural  woman.  Gods 
and  men  who  served  her  purposes — and  she  was  full  of  curious 
purposes — found  her  charming:  but  gods  and  men  who  stood  in 
her  way  were  liable  to  be  roughly  handled. 

The  Amelungs  lived  in  a  pleasant  house  on  the  far  slope  of  the 
Vemoru  hill,  at  M. — in  the  Andhra  country.  Missionaries  often 
have  highly  ‘desirable’  bungalows,  don’t  they?  The  Amelungs’ 
house  was  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  healthily  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  my  eyes  its  very  loneliness,  which  Mrs. 
Amelung  constantly  bewailed,  added  to  its  charm.  One  should  not 
indeed  covet  one’s  neighbour’s  house,  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
the  last  to  covet  Amelung’s,  for  I  was  his  nearest  neighbour;  but 
I  was  often  disposed  to  offend  the  very  letter  of  the  first  count — no 
more! — of  this  very  exacting  law. 

But  it  was  the  Vemoru  hill  itself,  rather  than  the  house  thereon, 
that  caught  my  youthful  fancy.  In  the  appointments  of  the  house 
there  was  something  ultra-Victorian,  something  Albertian  perhaps, 
which  would  have  suffocated  after  a  time,  fascinating  as  it  was  in 
that  outlandish  solitude.  But  the  hill  was  altogether  divine.  I 
could  see  the  hill,  though  not  the  house,  from  my  garden-end.  It 
rose  impressively  from  the  maize  fields  into  the  southern  sky,  a 
long  rampart  of  red  sandstone  brushed  with  a  yellow  light  of  silken 
grass.  The  whole  upland  was  uncultivated,  and  a  number  of  ban¬ 
yan  groves  gave  its  broad  rolling  farther  slope  a  parklike  and 
half-English  air  which  I  found  very  grateful,  for  I  was  new  to 
exile,  and  liked  sometimes  to  escape  from  the  insistent  palms  and 
prosperous  monotony  of  the  plain.  I  used  to  wander  among  the 
brakes  and  groves  with  a  gun,  ostensibly  in  search  of  hare  and 
partridge,  but  intent  rather  upon  the  bloodless  visual  spoil  of  the 
hill  itself  and  the  broad  views  which  its  knolls  afforded  in  all 
directions  of  tilth  and  marshland,  jungle  and  hill.  Oftenest  of  all 
I  would  gaze  where  the  great  vision  of  the  river  seemed,  like 
Homer’s  Ocean,  to  bound  the  level  world  on  the  west  with  its  long 
bands  of  sea-blue  stream  and  golden  sand,  themselves  later  ‘to 
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become  the  gray-and-silver  threshold,  and  as  it  were  an  earthly 
reflex,  of  the  golden-banded  sunset.  Like  a  visible  goddess  of  the 
wild,  the  fascination  of  that  marvellous  river-prospect  saved  the 
life  of  many  an  innocent  hare. 

These  transcendental  rambles  of  mine  often  came  to  an  end  in 
the  twilight  at  the  Amelungs’  comfortable  bungalow.  Mrs.  Ame- 
lung  always  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  parts 
and  spirit,  and  lonely  in  the  wilderness.  She  had  not  always  been 
lonely  on  the  hill.  The  house,  it  seems,  had  once  been  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  with  the  younger  officials  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  in  the  first  years  of  exile  and  loneliness  found  themselves 
drawn — as  I  was  later  drawn — by  the  homely  comfort  of  her  house 
and  by  her  half-motherly,  half-Bohemian  temper  and  ripe  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  country.  With  the  little  colony  of  engineers,  who 
watched  our  benign  but  wayward  river  at  the  headworks  of  the 
great  dam  a  few  miles  away,  her  word  had  once  been  law.  In  the 
end,  they  say,  she  stretched  her  authority  too  far.  Many  of  her 
former  courtiers  in  time  became  heads  of  departments,  and  she 
is  said  to  have  once  used  the  influence  thus  acquired  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  a  young  man  who  had  offended  her.  Like 
the  wicked  wasp  in  the  adage,  she  had  her  revenge,  but  lost  hpr 
sting,  for  the  rest  grew  shy  of  her  from  that  day  forward,  and  her 
court  melted  away.  Once  when  she  and  I  had  quarrelled,  being 
herself  entirely  in  the  wrong, — she  had  wantonly  insulted  a  young 
Indian  friend  of  mine,  after  repeatedly  asking  me  to  bring  him  to 
see  her, — she  threatened,  I  remember,  to  ‘break’  me  as  she  called 
it;  as  if  History  should  pathetically  threaten  to  repeat  herself! 

Such  displays  of  frightfulness,  however,  were  happily  rare.  For 
the  most  part  she  was  an  entertaining  women  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  She  knew  her  Anglo -India  better  than  Kipling- — of  the  real 
India  she  knew,  if  possible,  even  less  than  he — and  abounded  in 
out-of-the-way  gossip  and  obsolete  scandal.  Her  cooking,  her 
curries,  her  preserves  of  tropic  fruit,  were  as  inimitable  and  piquant 
as  her  conversation.  She  had  all  a  German  woman’s  pride  of 
housewifery.  She  ruled  her  household  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
joined  to  the  hospitable  mood  a  curious  mania  for  thrift.  As  a 
young  bachelor  I  was  often  oppressed  in  those  days  with  the 
cares  of  housekeeping  and  the  knaveries  of  servants,  and  I  often 
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sought  her  counsel.  We  turned  over  many  account  books  together, 
and  I  had  to  admit  that  her  establishment  was  run  at  a  marvellously 
low  figure.  I  am  afraid  my  education  hardly  went  beyond  the 
stage  of  stupid  wonder.  Possibly  my  preceptress  never  intended 
that  it  should.  Indeed,  many  of  the  refinements  of  her  mystery 
were  probably  incommunicable — as  my  story  will  suggest. 

Very  characteristic  of  her  arbitrary  temper  and  eccentric  thrift 
was  her  treatment  of  the  villagers’  cattle  that  strayed  into  her 
paddock.  Her  husband — or  the  Mission — had  claimed  and  cleared 
a  certain  area  round  the  house,  thus  forming  a  number  of  paddocks 
where  the  grass  grew  very  thick,  though  of  course  it  was  green  for 
only  four  months  of  the  year.  The  paddocks  were  divided  from 
the  bosky  wilds  beyond  by  a  low  ditch,  but  not  otherwise  enclosed. 
Vemoru  hill  was  the  common  grazing  ground  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  some  of  them  several  miles  away;  and  the  innocent  kine 
often  trespassed  across  the  Amelungs’  ditch  and  proceeded  to 
graze,  untroubled  by  thorny  bushes,  on  the  level  sward.  Now  there 
stood  in  the  Amelungs’  paddock  a  dilapidated  cattle-pound,  a 
relic  of  a  former  occupation  of  the  site  by  military  engineers, 
perhaps  those  who  built  the  dam  in  the  sixties,  on  the  ruins  of 
whose  lonely  mess-house  the  Amelungs’  bungalow  was  built.  Into 
this  pound  Mrs.  Amelung  regularly  conducted  the  erring  cattle  in 
question,  and  refused  to  let  them  go  without  payment  of  a  fixed 
ransom,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  that  prescribed  at  the 
Government  pound  in  the  nearest  village. 

Whether  she  derived  any  considerable  revenue  from  this 
curious  procedure  I  do  not  know.  The  villagers  naturally  resented 
it,  and  there  were  times  when  feeling  ran  very  high  on  the  subject. 
My  own  sympathies  were  with  the  villagers,  chiefly,  I  believe,, 
because  I  myself  was  a  sufferer  from  a  somewhat  similar  instance 
of  Mrs.  Amelung’s  methods.  When  her  gateless  drive  was  damp 
and  soft  in  the  rainy  season  she  would  sometimes  place  a  palmyra- 
stem  across  it  on  trestles,  to  prevent  carts  and  carriages  from  enter¬ 
ing.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  hang  a  light  on  the  barrier,  and 
a  pony  of  mine  went  within  a  yard  of  falling  over  it  in  the  dark. 
This  practice,  in  spite  of  protests,  remained  in  favour  with  Mrs. 
Amelung  as  long  as  our  acquaintance  lasted,  but  her  system  of 
impoundment  was  abandoned  in  very  curious  circumstances. 
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II. 

One  evening  I  found  the  servants  in  a  state  of  much  perturba¬ 
tion.  “Misses  making  plenty  trouble,”  said  the  butler,  Pentayya, 
who  was  adjusting  a  lamp  on  the  verandah.  “Misses  putting  Nandi 
in  the  pound.” 

“Putting  w/zo?”  said  I,  laughing. 

“Nandi.  Hindu  people’s  god.  Big  bull-god.  Eating  Misses 
'morning-glory’  ”  (This  was  Mrs.  Amelung’s  favourite  creeper). 
“Misses  putting  in  pound.  Servants  plenty  fearing!” 

I  remembered  that  Mrs.  Amelung  had  lately  been  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  priests  of  a  neighbouring  Shaiva  temple,  whose 
cattle  she  had  impounded  in  the  usual  manner.  Nandi  is  the  name 
of  the  Vdhanam  or  “vehicle”  of  Shiva,  the  bull  upon  which  he  is 
represented  as  riding.  His  sculptured  image  reposes  before  every 
shrine  of  the  Great  Ascetic.  I  half  suspected  some  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  priests. 

“Nonsense,  Pentayya,”  I  said.  “Are  you  not  a  Christian?  You 
don’t  believe  that  rubbish?” 

“I  very  good  Christian,  Master.  Nandi  plenty  big  devil,”  said 
he,  and  continued  staring  at  me  until  the  arrival  of  his  mistress 
from  upstairs  put  him  to  precipitate  flight. 

Mrs.  Amelung  was  in  high  spirits.  She  was  a  stoutish  woman 
with  flaxen  hair  and  a  red  face  that  reminded  me  of  a  Roman: 
*  centurion,  though  it  had  evidently  been  once  very  handsome.  She 
promptly  guessed  what  Pentayya  had  been  speaking  of,  and 
broached  the  subject  forthwith. 

“But  you  ought  to  see  him,”  she  said.  “He  is  a  splendid  animal. 
You  admire  fine  cattle,  do  you  not?  He  is  larger  than  the  bull  that 
walks  in  the  town  bazaar,  and  mighty  prettily  dressed.  Some  rich 
vagabond’s  Gangireddu,  I  suppose.  Here  Abraham,  bring  a  light, 
and  show  Master  the  Nandi.” 

After  more  summoning,  Abraham,  a  brown  slip  of  a  lad  who 
looked  as  if  he  would  not  carry  his  name  well  for  many  years  to 
come, — all  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  many  of  the  prophets  were 
represented  in  Mrs.  Amelung’s  household, — appeared  with  a  hurri¬ 
cane  lantern.  He  was  obviously  frightened,  and  seemed  ready  to 
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vanish  again  upon  the  least  occasion.  Roundly  adjurned  by  his 
mistress,  he  led  the  way  to  the  paddock,  but  refused  to  go  near  the 
pound,  and  Mrs.  Amelung  was  obliged  to  take  the  lantern  from 
him  and  hold  it  over  the  enclosure. 

“Is  he  not  a  beauty?”  she  asked  proudly,  as  if  showing  off  one 
of  her  own  possessions.  “I  had  to  put  him  in  the  pound  myself; 
the  servants  were  afraid  to  face  him.  But  he  is  perfectly  gentle. 
Look  at  the  size  of  his  limbs.” 

I  looked. 

The  cattle  of  these  parts  are  grand  creatures,  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  bull  as  that  which  now  lay  before  us  in  the  dark, 
fantastically  streaked  by  the  light  of  Mrs.  Amelung’s  lantern.  His 
bulk  as  he  lay,  and  the  scale  of  his  majestic  head,  were  colossal, 
and  I  could  well  understand  the  terror  of  poor  little  Abraham; 
but  there  was  a  magnificent  grace  also  in  the  sweep  of  the  vast 
shoulder-line,  the  droop  and  overfold  of  the  ponderous  dewlap, 
the  shapely  mass  of  the  many- wrinkled  neck  and  the  broad  hum¬ 
mock  into  which  it  rose,  like  the  scroll  of  a  marble  throne,  or  a 
shoreward-gathering  wave  in  that  Ocean  of  Milk  which  Indian 
poets  feign,  and  from  which,  they  say,  the  gods  were  born.  The 
animal  wore  a  bridle,  collar,  and  other  trappings  of  unfamiliar 
design,  the  precise  character  of  which  I  vainly  tried  to  make  out 
in  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  the  lantern.  It  seemed  mainly  to 
consist  of  a  rich  filigree  of  some  strange  dark  metal,  which  remind¬ 
ed  me  somehow  of  the  fabulous  work  of  dwarfs;  and  there  were 
details  of  what  looked  like  silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  the 
coloured  sparkle  as  of  a  gem. 

it  is  the  custom  in  the  Telugu  country  for  a  certain  kind  of 
semireligious  mendicant  to  lead  about  the  villages  bulls  garishly 
dressed  with  patchwork  stuffs,  scarfs,*  fringes,  and  little  bells.  These 
animals  perform  simple  tricks,  and  are  known  as  Gangireddu; 
they  probably  represent  a  survival  among  the  common  folk  of 
some  barbarous  cult,  now  somehow  incorporated  with  the  worship 
of  Vishnu.  But  the  finery  of  the  beast  before  us  seemed  to  be 
of  a  more  distinguished  order  altogether.  The  creature  was 
couched  sideways  with  one  foreleg  lifted,  in  the  identical  posture 
prescribed  of  old  for  the  bull-god  Nandi  in  the  Silpa-shastra,  or 
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Canons  of  Statuary,  as  illustrated  in  the  forecourt  of  every  Shaiva 
temple:  a  circumstance  which  1  should  have  considered  more 
remarkable  if  this  had  not  been  the  favourite  position  of  ease 
among  our  mundane  cattle  also. 

I  naturally  knew  little  in  those  days  about  a  system  of  thought 
and  faith  which  I  have  since  come  to  regard,  in  its  purer  manifest¬ 
ations,  as  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  religions  for  a  thinking  man; 
but  I  was  already  attracted  by  the  picturesque  detail  of  its  popular 
forms,  and  even  posed  among  my  own  countrymen  as  something 
of  an  authority  on  Hindu  ritual— a  pretension  which  I  fortunately 
found  it  fairly  easy  to  maintain  upon  a  very  moderate  equipment. 

“This  is  no  Gangireddu  that  you  have  caught,  Mrs.  Amelung,” 
I  said  sententiously.  “See,  it  is  Shiva’s  emblem,  not  Vishnu’s, 
that  he  carries  on  his  forehead.  I  wonder  if  I  could  buy  that 
collar  of  his.  It  seems  to  be  of  most  remarkable  workmanship.” 

While  I  yet  spoke  a  light  seemed  to  grow  in  the  eye  of  the 
statuesque  monster  in  the  pound,  and  with  a  terrific  trumpeting 
snort,  which  the  great  sounding-board  of  his  body  changed  into  a 
roar  like  that  of  a  tiger,  he  swung  and  lifted,  first  his  huge  hind¬ 
quarters,  and  then  his  whole  stature  into  the  air,  and  stood  gazing 
before  him  with  pleasure  and  expectation  alive  in  every  line.  Poor 
little  Abraham  collapsed  with  a  sob  and  a  shiver  upon  the  grass 
as  I  turned  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  beast’s  excitement. 

“Now’s  your  chance,  if  you  want  to  bargain,”  said  Mrs.  Ame¬ 
lung.  “Here  is  the  Zangam” — a  kind  of  hedge-priest — “come  to 
claim  him.” 


III. 

A  tall  man  stood  upon  the  grass  in  the  dusk  about  a  dozen 
yards  away.  He  was  apparently  a  yogi  or  ascetic,  but  not,  I 
could  see  at  once,  of  the  vulgar  sort  suggested  by  Mrs.  Amelung. 
He  wore  a  piece  of  tiger-skin  about  his  loins  and  a  string  of  large 
beads  about  his  neck,  and  his  hair  was  piled  and  coiled  in  a  great 
mass  upon  his  head.  His  skin  shone  through  the  gloom  with  a 
low  lustre,  which  I  took  to  be  the  effect  of  the  ash  with  which  such 
anchorites  commonly  smear  themselves;  though  the  appearance 
was  rather  as  if  the  whole  body  was  chiselled  in  some  fine  marble. 
His  face  showed  the  light  beard  of  early  manhood,  but  was  itself 
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neither  young  nor  old;  spare  and  severe,  but  ineffably  tranquil 
and  beautiful.  Upon  his  brow  there  glimmered  what  looked  like 
a  caste  mark  of  a  peculiar  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  closed 
eye  set  on  end.  As  he  stood  there  with  his  back  to  the  failing; 
afterglow,  rolling  in  his  fingers  what  I  guessed  to  be  a  little  ball  of 
their  symbolic  ash,  the  long  horizontal  bars  of  the  sacred  river  of 
the  Andhras  appeared  to  spring  like  the  streamers  of  an  aura  from 
his  head,  and  the  young  moon  rested,  like  a  brooch,  upon  his 
hair.  At  the  same  time  I  became  conscious,  in  the  vague  way  that 
is  not  unusual,  yet  now  in  a  sense  unusually  solemn,  of  the 
presence  of  an  idea,  an  image,  a  moment,  that  I  had  somewhere 
known  before. 

“Who  are  you,  pray,”  I  heard  Mrs.  Amelung  say  in  Telugu, 
“and  what  do  you  want?” 

“My  name,”  said  the  votarist  in  a  still,  clear  voice,  “is  Chandra¬ 
sekhara,  and  I  have  come  to  fetch  my  bull.” 

The  words  themselves  meant  no  more  to  me  in  my  ignorance 
than  they  would  have  meant  to  any  other  Englishman;  yet  they 
went  through  me  with  a  strange  thrill,  in  which  sweetness  was 
somehow  mixed  with  dread. 

But  Mrs.  Amelung  burst  forth  at  once  in  a  characteristic  tone 
between  scolding  and  banter. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  proper  care  of  your  bull,  Mr.  Chandra¬ 
sekhara?  He  has  been  trampling  around  my  compound  all  the 
afternoon,  eating  up  my  best  creepers,  and  frightening  the  servants 
out  of  their  wits.  He  is  in  pound  now,  and  you  can’t  have  him 
out  unless  you  pay  me  two  annas.” 

The  newcomer  seemed  to  be  taken  aback. 

“I  have  no  money,  lady,”  he  replied  at  last.  “I  am  only  a 
poor  ascetic;  but  I  will  give  you  this,”  and  he  held  out  the  ash 
which  he  was  rolling  in  his  fingers.  This  ash  is  treated  by  the 
elect  as  a  sort  of  sacrament. 

Before  the  lady  could  reply — rather  luckily,  as  I  thought — the 
note  of  a  bell,  singularly  sweet  in  tone,  rang  out  behind  us, 
followed  by  the  clatter  of  bamboos  falling.  The  great  bull 
stumbled  out  of  the  enclosure,  kicking  down  the  barrier  like  the 
merest  reeds,  and  began  placidly  to  walk  toward  his  master. 
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But  Mrs.  Amelung  promptly  laid  her  hand  upon  the  great  neck 
as  the  animal  reached  her.  The  bull  at  once  came  to  a  stand,, 
huge  and  patient  as  an  Assyrian  sculpture. 

“Not  so  fast,”  cried  the  imperious  dame.  “I  must  have  my 
proper  fee,  or  I  shall  send  your  bull  to  the  Government  pound  in 
the  village,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  four  annas  instead  of  two.” 

There  was  another  long  pause,  as  if  the  ascetic  were  faced  with 
a  situation  quite  new  to  him.  Then  he  spoke  again. 

“Lady,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  an  ascetic.  Ashes  are  my 
only  wealth.  How  shall  I  pay  you  money?” 

“You  can  beg  it  quickly  enough,”  cried  Mrs.  Amelung,  who 
appeared  to  be  irritated  by  the  quiet  manner  of  the  anchorite.  “I 
know  you  holy  beggars.  You  are  rich  enough  on  the  sly.  Look 
at  the  trappings  of  this  performing  animal  of  yours!  What  is  the 
use  of  your  sacred  ash  to  me?”  she  continued,  her  tirade  gather¬ 
ing  momentum  as  it  ran.  “Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  smear  it 
across  my  forehead,  or  all  over  my  chest  and  shoulders,  like  the 
foolish  pilgrims  in  the  temple  yonder?” 

An  elvish  smile  crossed  the  tranquil  face  of  the  ascetic. 

“You  can  wear  it,”  he  said,  “in  your  hair,”  and  he  deftly  tossed 
the  little  ball  of  ash  into  the  air,  where  it  broke  into  a  faint  cloud 
that  fell  slowly  around  Mrs.  Amelung’s  head. 

All  the  conventions  should  have  moved  me  to  interfere  at  this, 
but  the  action  was  so  sudden  that  for  a  moment  1  remained  rooted 
to  the  ground  as  if  bewitched.  Mrs.  Amelung  recoiled  a  little,  and 
lifted  her  hand  from  the  neck  of  the  bull  to  brush  aside  the  silver 
shower. 

At  once  the  bull  stepped  forward  and  strode  with  a  soft  music 
of  bells  to  his  master;  and  the  naked  anchorite,  placing  his  hand 
behind  the  creature’s  hump,  leaped  lightly  on  his  back  and  rode 
away.  He  sat  sideways  carelessly,  as  I  have  seen  many  a  naked 
cowherd  boy  ride  on  a  buffalo;  but  as  he  rode  into  the  ebbing 
sunset  I  thought  again  that  the  young  moon  rested  in  his  hair.  At 
the  same  moment  a  wide  but  gentle  wind,  rustling  all  the  foliage 
of  the  hill,  arose  behind  us  like  the  sigh  that  follows  ineffable 
beatitude,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  move  into  the  west, 
as  if  some  vast  presence  were  quietly  withdrawn. 
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But  Mrs.  Amelung,  with  whom  in  the  meanwhile  bewilderment 
was  clearing  into  wrath,  noticed  nothing  of  all  this. 

“What  insolence!”  she  cried  at  last,  turning  to  me  furiously. 
“Why  don’t  you  go  after  him  and  stop  him?” 

“Better  let  him  go,”  I  said,  pacifying  her,  for  in  simple  truth  I 
was  afraid.  “He  won’t  bother  you  again.  Let  us  go  on  to  the 
verandah.” 

At  that  moment  her  husband,who  all  this  while  had  apparently 
been  writing  in  his  room,  came  out,  attracted  by  the  altercation. 
He  asked  what  the  trouble  was  about. 

“Your  wife  has  been  quarrelling  with  the  temple  people  again,” 
I  managed  to  say  with  a  proper  show  of  levity. 

“A  Sadhu,  a  most  impertinent  fellow,’  said  Mrs.  Amelung.  “He 
threw  some  ash  at  me.  Go  and  stop  him,  Oscar.” 

Amelung,  who  had  heard  more  than  he  pretended,  looked  at 
me  privily  over  his  spectacles,  and  I  shook  my  head. 

“Better  leave  him  alone,”  Amelung  said.  “You  will  get  into 
trouble,  Frida.  I  am  always  telling  you  that  you  have  no  right 
to  impound  their  cattle  as  you  do.  Come  into  the  house  and  sit 
down.” 

We  quieted  her  anger  after  a  while,  and  she  was  calmer  as  we 
began  to  walk  toward  the  house. 

“What  did  the  fellow  say  his  name  was?”  she  asked,  turning 

t0  me-  ,  ktiM 

“Chandra-sekhara,”  I  replied.  It  is,  as  you  know,  a  common 
Brahmin  name,  and  I  had  remembered  it  because  it  happened  to  be 
borne  by  one  of  my  clerks. 

Unlike  most  missionaries,  Amelung,  in  his  lifeless  German  way, 
knew  all  about  the  religion  he  proposed  to  abolish. 

“Chandra-sekhara  is  a  name  of  Shiva,”  he  said.  “It  means 
Moon-crested.  They  have  been  playing  you  a  trick  with  this  Nandi 
business.  That  yogi  was  masquerading  as  the  god  himself.” 

Mrs.  Amelung  stopped  short. 
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“Help  us!”  she  cried.  “Masquerading  as  the  Moon-crested  God? 
Was  the  man  mesmerizing  me?  All  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him 
I  kept  thinking  the  moon  was  lying  on  his  hair.” 

She  looked  at  me.  I  said  nothing,  though  her  words,  even  more 
than  those  of  her  husband,  startled  and  perplexed  me  beyond  my 
former  fancies.  She  and  I  had  been  standing  several  paces  apart. 
By  what  miracle  of  perspective  could  we  both  at  once  have  seen 
the  moon  upon  the  votarist’s  hair? 

“The  least  unreasonable  explanation,”  said  Mrs.  Amelung 
judicially,  “seems  to  be  that  I  have  been  quarrelling  with  Shiva 
himself.”  Her  words  sounded  like  an  answer  to  my  thought,  but 
a  part  of  her  intention,  I  believe,  was  to  tease  her  husband. 

“Nonsense,  Frida,”  answered  the  missionary  duly.  “How  can 
you  say  such  a  thing?  Not  long  ago  I  heard  you  most  indiscreetly 
making  fun  of  these  people’s  religious  practices.  Now  you  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  want  to  persuade  yourself,  out  of  pure  love 
of  sensation,  into  a  belief  in  this  man’s  mummery.  Come,  compose 
yourself.”  He  thought  a  little,  and  then  quoted  the  Psalmist  rather 
solemnly,  as  if  he  were  pronouncing  an  exorcism.  “  The  idols  of 
the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men’s  hands.’  ” 

Mrs.  Amelung  remarked  with  a  laugh  that  he  had  put  the  text 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  sermon.  She  was  still  oddly  excited.  1 
took  my  leave  soon  after,  for  T  was  not  in  a  mood  for  company. 


IV. 

Outside  the  moon  was  gone,  and  the  last  steel-blue  light  had 
faded  from  the  distant  river,  but  the  stars  were  strangely  bright, 
and  there  was  an  almost  preternatural  purity  and  exhilaration  in 
the  air.  My  way  lay  for  a  time  in  the  direction  taken  by  that 
mysterious  rider,  and  I  thought  from  time  to  time  that  I  heard  the 
sound  of  his  bell  among  the  banyan  groves.  The  words  quoted 
by  the  missionary,  with  their  haunting  rhythm,  rang  in  my  head 
perpetually,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  a  question. 

The  work  of  men’s  hands?  The  work  of  men’s  minds,  even? 
Was  it  hypnotism?  I  tried  to  frame  a  reasonable  theory,  marshall¬ 
ing  the  simple  facts,  like  an  expert  in  psychical  research,  but  I 
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was  not  in  a  mood  to  reason  clearly.  Moreover  I  was  not  yet  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts. 

The  next  day,  when  I  called  on  Mrs.  Amelung,  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  high  fever.  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  till  nearly  three 
weeks  later.  When  she  appeared  I  was  aghast.  Her  yellow  hair 
was  heavily  streaked  with  gray. 

She  said  nothing  of  our  adventure,  nor  ever  referred  to  it 
afterwards  but  once.  It  was  in  some  quite  other  connection,  which 
I  have  now  forgotten.  “Do  I  not,”  she  said  rather  wistfully,  but 
not  without  an  undertone  of  characteristic  mockery,  “do  I  not 
wear  the  ash  of  the  Destroyer  in  my  hair?” 

A  marked  change  in  the  personal  appearance  of  a  friend  may 
easily  and  perhaps  quite  wrongly  suggest  a  corresponding  change 
in  personality.  I  always  felt  that  Mrs.  Amelung  was  in  some  ways 
a  different  woman  after  that  experience,  a  gentler,  more  consider¬ 
ate,  and  humbler  woman;  and  that  the  ash  of  the  Great  Ascetic, 
who  boasts  himself  to  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  was  not  the 
least  precious  form  of  wealth  in  which  she  might  have  received 
payment. 

I  may  be  mistaken  of  course.  All  I  can  say  for  certain  is  that 
she  enclosed  her  paddock,  and  ceased  to  impound  the  villagers’ 
cattle. 
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Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  paths  in  the  great  waters; 
and  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known. 
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'Hs  xpov°s  uvlk  eyco  re  /cat  * EvKpLTos * ...  it  was  that  memorable 
occasion,  the  first  of  many  such,  when  I  and  Padmanabham, 
and  Nagabushana  Rao  the  rising  young  poet,  and  his  cousin 
Murahari,  the  hope  of  Andhra  painting,  and  young  Venugopalan 
of  the  first-year  class —  who  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  painter, 
and  yet  perhaps  a  theme  for  both— sailed  up  Godavery  to 
the  hills  in  a  borrowed  staff-boat,  blown  by  the  strong  south 
wind  of  a  bygone  April.  We  set  out  with  all  the  courage  of  the 
Argonauts;  and  indeed  for  me,  and  perhaps  also  for  my  young 
companions  and  scholars, — for  in  Ancient  India,  whose  ideals  it 
was  our  study  to  recapture,  ‘such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain,’ 
— the  excursion  was  fraught  with  much  of  the  strangeness  and 
romance,  and  promise  of  half-divine  adventure,  with  which  the 
imagination  surrounds  that  earlier  expedition.  My  shipmates’  ways 
of  life  and  thought,  in  spite  of  their  English  words,  were  hardly 
less  different  from  mine  than  Jason’s  or  Orpheus’  would  have  been. 
Our  roll-call  the  Western  reader  will  find  even  more  outlandish. 
Here  were  the  names,  at  least,  of  gods  to  set  beside  the  names 
of  heroes;  for  it  is  the  custom  among  the  Brahmins  of  the  South 
to  call  their  sons  almost  invariably  by  one  or  other  of  the  thousand 
names  of  God;  behind  which  practice  lies  a  certain  tremendous 
doctrine  of  their  pantheistic  faith. 

We  had  planned  to  start  from  the  bastions  of  the  old  fort,  now 
crowned  by  the  English  Club,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  We  had 
only  a  short  holiday,  and  were  anxious  to  reach  Polavaram,  eight¬ 
een  miles  toward  the  hills,  before  the  upstream  wind  fell,  as  we 
knew  it  would,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  night.  In  India  the  spicy 
breezes  blow  by  schedule,  and  only  man  is  unpunctual.  Sure  enough 
our  crew,  when  we  arrived,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  were 
kept  kicking  our  heels  and  eating  Homeric  hearts  while  a  whole 

*  With  due  diffidence  I  leave  this  opening  as  being  in  character.  It  is 
the  opening  of  an  idyll  of  Theocritus  (3rd  century  b.c.)  in  which  is 
described  a  College  outing  of  which  ours  reminded  me.  He  begins:  "It 
was  the  time  when  I  and  Eukritos”  (and  other  undergraduates  didy 
listed)  went  out  of  town  to  a  country  festival  (in  ancient  Cos.)  *3 
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sunlit  navy  of  thriftier  sails  went  by  at  racing  speed,  and  careless 
terns,  as  if  to  beguile  our  impatience,  wrote  exquisite  arcs  and 
curves  on  a  kindling  sky.  My  good  friends  of  the  English  Club 
looked  down  in  glory  as  from  a  Biblical  city  wall  and  mocked  our 
desperate  hope  of  reaching  the  gorges  and  returning  in  less  than 
a  week  with  sails  alone.  They  forgot  that  in  such  an  enterprise 
the  adventure  may  be  not  less  precious  than  the  goal. 

The  start  at  last  into  the  windy  afterglow  more  than  made  up 
for  these  preliminary  vexations.  At  once  the  ample  prospects 
of  the  river,  broad  as  an  arm  of  the  sea;  the  sudden  sense  of 
escape  and  speed  and  expectation;  the  multitudinous  rustle  and 
throb  of  the  great  waves,  delicate  and  pure  and  warm  as  the 
sapphire  twilight  that  invested  them,  yet  strong  enough  to  shake 
and  lift  the  hulking  staff -boat;  these,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of 
caulked  planks  and  ropes  and  anchors  about  us,  and  other  immem¬ 
orial  implements  of  heroic  travel,  filled  our  hearts  with  the  authentic 
glory;  and  sweet  was  the  taste  and  saltless  odour  of  the  spray.  Staff- 
boats  may  be  poled  or  towed  or  shoved  along  as  occasion  arises. 
In  a  strong  following  wind  they  may  even  be  sailed,  as  ours  was 
sailed  that  night,  but  they  are  not  handy  craft  at'  the  best  of  times. 
Designed  for  the  quiet  canals  of  the  Delta,  they  are  usually  lashed 
to  steamers  on  the  open  river;  it  was  our  failure  to  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  any  such  sordid  escort  that  excited  the  scepticism  of 
my  English  friends.  Steamers,  however,  were  not  for  unofficial 
mariners  like  us;  nor,  if  they  had  been,  could  any  steamer  have 
made  the  gorges  at  that  season;  and  in  any  case  it  would  have 
spoiled  all  the  fun.  Even  so,  there  was  a  considerable  danger  of 
shoals.  But  our  serang  was  a  trusted  pilot,  the  wind  was  high, 
the  river  unusually  full  for  the  time  of  year,  and  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  our  reaching  Polavaram  that  night  in  spite  of 
our  late  start.  Meanwhile  we  were  glad  to  be  alive  and  afloat. 
The  gallant  trim  of  my  friend  Bellamy’s  staff-boat,  with  its  clean 
decks,  and  well-appointed  cabins,  and  coloured  lights  on  port  and 
starboard  (Bellamy  had  nautical  forbears  and  took  a  pride  in  his 
boat),  added  not  a  little  to  our  sense  of  borrowed  but  none  the 
less  pleasurable  importance. 
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II. 

The  orange  light  of  sunset  faded,  and  the  planet  Hesperus, 
which  the  Hindus  make  the  Chaplain  of  the  Demons,  having  for 
some  time  strown  with  silver  a  pathway  over  the  waves  before  us, 
sank  at  last  behind  the  palms  of  the  western  shore.  Our  course, 
which  at  first  had  crossed  the  river,  so  as  to  skirt  the  ragged 
continent  of  shoals  above  the  town,  now  lay  upstream  due  north. 
The  lights  of  the  town  had  long  been  left  behind,  and  even  the 
frequent  rockets,  which  proclaimed  the  month  of  marriages,  rose 
and  crawled  afar  off,  and  silent  as  meteors.  We  sat  in  the  dark 
on  the  foredeck,  whiling  away  the  time  with  talk  and  singing. 

The  early  April  night  was  warm — on  land  the  season  was 
now  fast  becoming  unpleasantly  warm — and  our  costume,  as  be¬ 
seemed  the  river  solitudes,  was  of  the  scantiest.  My  young 
companions  appeared  in  that  sane  and  seemly  apparel  which  was 
accounted  full  dress  by  the  culture  of  their  ancestors,  but  which 
modern  respectability  is  fain  to  supplement,  except  in  the  purest 
privacy  of  Hindu  life,  with  uncomfortable  and  barbarous  European 
garments.  Costume  is  a  part  of  mood,  as  well  as  the  heraldry 
of  the  ages,  and  the  classic  draperies  and  reasonable  nakedness  of 
my  companions  carried  me  away  to  some  Platonic  region  of  the 
mind,  and  made  me  feel  that  we  had  indeed  set  sail  into  a  purer 
tract  of  time,  and  left  behind  us  the  vulgarity  that  grates  more 
harshly  in  India  than  elsewhere,  because  it  is  more  evidently  not  a 
part  of  the  picture. 

Of  songs,  which  formed  the  staple  fare  of  our  intellectual 
picnic,  there  was  no  dearth.  The  Hindus  are  passionately  musical, 
though  their  brains  observe  antique  scales  and  measures  very 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  follow.  None  of  our  party,  except 
myself,  was  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  tune,  always  cast  in  the  same 
unfamiliar  melodic  language,  the  music  of  an  older  world;  which 
had  this  advantage  at  least  of  later  styles  at  such  a  time,  that  it 
was  in  no  wise  daunted  or  disabled  by  the  lack  of  instrumental 
accompaniment.  Our  laureate  Bushanam  sang,  like  Orpheus,  his 
own  poems.  In  the  East  the  poet  is  still  a  singer,  and  poetry  ,s 
always  sung,  not  spoken;  a  verse  without  a  tune  is  a  boat  out  of 
water.  Murahari  was  a  lover  of  the  modern  drama,  which  in 
India  is  a  kind  of  opera;  he  chanted  long  strophes  fire-new  from 
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Bombay  —  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  studying  art  —  to 
fashionable  Parsee  melodies.  Padmanabham,  as  usual  in  those 
days, — he  was  not  yet  known  as  an  original  singer, — drew  upon  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  rustic  ballads;  while  Venugopalan,  the  least 
ready  with  words,  made  pleasant  variety  by  playing  on  a  bamboo 
flute,  and  that  so  prettily  that  we  all  declared  him  to  be  rightly 
named;  for  Venugopalan  means  Piping  Cowherd,  a  name  of  the 
Lord  Krishna. 

Our  music  was  various,  but  I  noticed  presently  that  it  was 
haunted  by  a  single  theme,  the  story  of  the  same  Sri  Krishna — 
that  ‘latest  born  and  loveliest  vision  far’  of  all  India’s  not  yet  faded 
hierarchy.  I  do  not  know  what  wandering  influence  or  suggestion 
controlled  this  preference.  Holi,  the  great  spring  festival  of  Krishna, 
is  not  observed  in  those  parts,  and  our  holiday  was  actually  in 
honour  of  Rama,  an  earlier  avatar;  but  even  the  old  tale  of  Rama 
and  Sita  in  the  forest,  of  which  the  Indian  singer  never  tires,  was 
for  once  forgotten.  Krishna  subduing  the  King  of  the  Serpents. 
Krishna  stealing  the  clothes  of  the  bathing  neat-herdesses,  or 
keeping  a  separate  lovetryst  with  a  thousand  of  them  at  once,  or 
shielding  them  and  all  his  bucolic  fellowship  under  a  mountain 
uprooted  and  lifted  umbrella-wise  against  the  wrath  of  Indra — 
these  and  all  the  scenes  of  that  romantic  allegory,  which  is  at 
once  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the  New  Testament  of  Hinduism, 
seemed  to  be  represented  in  our  casual  recital. 

III. 

So  many  and  various  were  the  points  of  interest  aboard,  and 
so  entirely  detached  and  secluded  from  the  main  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  did  the  situation  of  our  little  party  seem,  that  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  progress  and  problems  of  our  voyage.  We  had  been 
perhaps  two  hours  afloat.  The  wind  still  blew  lustily,  the  waves 
ran  high,  and  the  heavy  staff-boat,  clumsy  sailer  that  she  was,  rode 
half-beam-on  under  her  inadequate  sail,  but  making  rapid  head¬ 
way  notwithstanding.  Beyond  the  gleam  of  our  few  lights  the 
rolling  waste  of  waves  was  dark  under  the  stars,  and  the  far-off 
banks  hung  invisible  upon  the  edges  of  the  night.  The  lights  of 
Polavaram  were  not  in  sight,  and  we  believed  that  the  windy  void 
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had  nothing  else  to  give  us,  either  for  our  advantage,  our  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  our  peril. 

Suddenly,  while  we  jested,  and  praised  our  young  piper  for  his 
tunes,  a  sound  of  women  singing  arose  as  it  were  out  of  the  waves 
before  us.  We  abounded  in  conceits  that  night,  I  remember,  and 
had  early  developed  the  comparison,  which  I  have  already  ex¬ 
ploited,  between  ourselves  and  the  Argonauts.  We  had  even 
amused  ourselves  by  distributing  the  parts  in  detail,  a  refinement 
with  which  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader,  except  to  mention  that 
we  called  Venugopalan  Hylas,  because  he  was  young  and  beautiful. 
He  was  afterwards  to  justify  the  appellation  more  specifically,  but 
this  final  felicity  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  obvious.  Indeed  our  original  and  scholastic  similitude  had 
already  yielded  place  in  the  minds  of  my  companions  to  another  and 
a  dearer  figure;  and  when  I  now  remarked,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
former  make-believe,  that  we  were  apparently  approaching  the 
rocks  of  the  Sirens,  I  was  made  aware  of  the  change  at  once. 

“Say  rather,”  said  Bushanam,  the  poet,  with  the  obvious 
approval  of  the  others,  “that  yonder  is  the  song  of  the  Gopis 
(neat-herdesses)  of  Brindaban  answering  the  flute  of  Krishna.” 

I  still  thought  my  simile  the  better  fooling. 

“Do  the  Gopis  float  in  the  air,  or  ride  upon  the  waves?”  I 
asked.  “For  these  singers  appear  to  be  doing  one  or  the  other.” 

Padmanabham,  the  mythologist,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  poet. 

“No  doubt  these  are  Apsarases  (celestial  dancers)  playing  the 
part  of  Gopis  for  the  occasion,”  he,  said. 

After  listening  for  a  moment,  “Anyhow,”  I  said,  “they  sing  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  your  countrywomen  sing  at  their  work 
in  the  rice-fields.  What  on  earth,  or  rather  what  on  the  water, 
what  in  the  air,  can  they  be  doing?” 

Most  of  the  others  were  as  much  puzzled  as  I,  but  Bushanam, 
whose  village  home  lay  hereabouts,  laughed  at  our  bewilderment. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  neither  Sirens  nor  Apsarases,”  said 
he,  “but  village  women  returning  by  boat  from  the  islands  and  the 
farther  shore.  Hundreds  of  them  are  sometimes  employed  there 
by  the  Public  Works  to  plant  pampas  grass  to  hold  the  banks 
together.” 
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Murahari  irreverently  complained  that  “this  poet”  had  spoiled  our 
marvel  for  us;  but  Padmanabham,  in  whom  I  had  often  noticed  a 
streak  of  realism  curious  in  one  so  mythically  minded,  declared  that 
he  liked  the  marvel  rather  better  for  understanding  it;  the  explana¬ 
tion,  he  said,  seemed  somehow  to  make  it  more  convincing.  I 
thought  I  recognized  a  wayward  reminiscence  of  a  recent  lecture 
of  my  own  on  Bergson’s  Laughter,  while  I  was  vaguely  reminded 
also  of  Wordsworth.  These  professional  subtleties,  however,  I  kept 
to  myself.  There  was  a  gayer  comment  to  the  effect  that  anyhow 
it  was  comforting  to  feel  that  we  were  not  losing  our  wits;  but  our 
folk-song  specialist,  who  was  listening  carefully  to  the  now  nearing 
melody,  signed  for  silence,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  nod, 
and  then  to  hum,  and  then  to  sing  in  unison  with  the  unseen  choir. 
Apparently  the  catch  was  familiar,  for  the  others  took  it  up;  and 
presently  our  whole  party  were  singing  merrily  together,  while 
between  the  lines  the  lagging  cadence  of  the  women’s  voices 
answered  faintly,  like  an  echo.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  singing 
an  ordinary  love-song;  but  I  soon  realised  that  it  was  intended, 
for  all  its  human  archness,  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  Krishna’s 
sweetheart  Radha,  whose  romance  is  an  image  of  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God. 

This  unpremeditated  outburst  and  its  apt  occasion  were  thrill¬ 
ing  enough;  but  we  were  shortly  to  experience  a  series  of  very 
different  thrills.  For  now  upon  the  larboard  bow  a  boat  became 
dimly  visible,  presumably  one  of  those  long,  narrow,  and  antique 
local  craft  called,  in  a  classic  echo,  nCiwa.  “Presumably”  because 
it  was  not  the  boat  that  we  descried  so  much  as  the  passengers; 
the  nawa  seemed  to  be  strangely  full. 

For  some  reason  our  singing  faltered  and  stopped,  but  we 
were  all  so  intent  upon  the  music  and  mystery  of  our  odd  encounter 
that  the  notion  of  physical  danger  did  not  readily  occur  to  us. 
Quite  suddenly  I  realized  that  we  were  about  to  run  the  stranger 
down. 

As  I  sprang  to  my  feet  I  heard  our  helmsman,  far  back  upon 
the  roof  of  the  cabins,  shout  upon  the  wind.  We  too  shouted,  a 
Homeric  shout,  but  the  people  in  the  boat  paid  no  heed.  Either 
the  sound  of  their  own  singing  drowned  our  voices,  or  they  were 
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too  closely  crowded  and  helpless  to  control  the  course  of  their 
own  boat.  Only  when  the  red  glare  of  our  port  light  loomed  over 
them,  and  revealed  at  the  same  time  to  our  own  horrified  eyes  the 
fantastically  overloaded  plight  of  the  little  craft,  did  a  sense  of  their 
late  dawn  on  them. 

The  song  upon  their  lips  changed  with  uncanny  continuity  into 
a  wail  of  terror,  for  many  of  them  were  still  singing  when  the 
wail  began  to  rise.  Our  steersman  put  his  helm  hard-a-starboard, 
but  the  ponderous  ark  bore  down,  broadside-on  before  the  wind, 
upon  the  helpless  nawa. 

As  we  stumbled  across  the  foredeck  someone  missed  his  footing 
and  went  overboard  with  a  splash.  It  was  Venugopalan,  who  thus 
appropriately,  but  most  inopportunely,  kept  his  appointment,  as 
Hylas,  with  the  water-nymphs.  Knowing  that  the  boy  was  a  good 
swimmer,  I  had  no  fear  that  the  episode  would  be  enacted  to  its 
tragic  end.  I  merely  shouted  to  him  to  keep  clear  of  the  crowd, 
to  swim  round  and  scramble  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  staff-boat. 
I  saw  him  set  off  with  a  will.  Then  1  forgot  him  suddenly  and 
completely. 

The  nawa  was  alongside  or  under  us,  and  a  swarm  of  people, 
whimpering  with  unutterable  fear,  —  a  multitude  such  as  one 
would  never  have  believed  a  craft  of  the  size  could  have  carried 
for  a  moment,  clung  to  the  gunwale  like  an  army  of  great  bats, 
or  a  boarding  party  of  marine  animals.  Our  deck  rose  at  an 
appalling  angle,  and  between  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  one 
beam  and  the  weight  of  the  people  on  the  other  the  staff-boat 
showed  every  sign  of  heeling  over. 

Calling  to  the  others  to  do  as  1  did,  I  seized  a  women  by  the 
wrists, — a  lean  old  hag  she  was,  like  a  witch  out  of  the  night, — 
half-dragged,  half-carried  her  across  the  fore-deck,  set  her  down 
upon  the  punter’s  gangway  that  overhung  the  starboard  gunwale, 
and  rushed  back  for  another.  It  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do,  and 
perhaps  it  saved  us.  My  companions  followed  my  example. 
Others  we  dragged  through  the  cabin  windows  and  hustled  out 
of  the  opposite  windows  on  to  the  same  gangway.  Labouring 
like  giants,  and  agonizing  as  men  agonize  in  dreams, — for  every 
moment  we  expected  the  staff-boat  to  come  over  on  us, — we  at 
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last  had  the  weather  gunwale  and  the  far  side  of  the  cabin  weighted 
with  an  array  of  wretches  sufficient  to  counterbalance  those  who 
were  still  crawling  out  of  that  dreadful  nawa,  and  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  staff-boat. 

The  short  breathing-space  that  followed  our  first  frantic  spell 
of  rescue  was  a  moment  of  intense  thankfulness,  but  still  tingling 
with  horror.  The  river  at  that  place  was  unusually  deep  and  wide, 
and  the  thought  of  all  those  women,  the  wives  and  mothers,  per¬ 
haps,  of  whole  villages,  overtaken  in  that  waste  of  night  and 
crushed  through  black  waves  into  the  abyss,  had  come  too  near, 
seemed  still  too  terribly  near  to  immediate  reality,  to  bear  think¬ 
ing  of.  We  turned  with  relief  to  what  remained  to  be  done. 

We  helped  the  rest  of  the  passengers  into  the  cabin,  until  the 
water-logged  nawa  lay  empty  in  our  lee,  and  those  whom  we  had 
seated  along  the  starboard  gunwale  could  likewise  be  drawn  into 
the  cabin.  Then  we  made  the  rounds  of  the  ship,  peering  over 
the  sides  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  water  or  clinging  to  the 
hull.  Padmanabham  and  I,  being  the  best  swimmers  of  the  party, 
— except  perhaps  Venugopalan,  who  had  gone  to  change  his 
wet  raiment,  —  went  lightly  overboard  and  swam  scouting  down¬ 
stream  into  the  gloom,  as  much  to  allay  the  still  persisting  impulse 
to  action  as  in  any  serious  hope  of  finding  possible  castaways  in  that 
waste  of  waves.  With  senses  calmed  and  cooled  we  got  aboard 
again,  donned  a  dry  cloth  or  so,  and  joined  the  others. 

IV. 

Except  for  the  reflected  light  of  a  hurricane  lantern  on  the  fore¬ 
deck  the  cabin  was  in  darkness,  but  we  could  see  that  it  was 
thronged  with  the  refugees.  It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a 
multitude  had  ever  got  into  their  slender  craft.  Seated  patiently 
on  the  floor  where  we  had  set  them,  they  were  a  pitiful  company, 
mostly  women;  old  crones,  buxom  wenches  with  bangles  on  their 
arms  and  gold  rings  in  their  noses,  weary  women  with  babies  at 
the  breast;  the  more  part  dazed  and  cowering,  but  some  already 
talkative,  and  some  feebly  hysterical.  No  one,  they  said,  was 
lost;  hardly  anyone  was  wet,  except  with  tears.  They  explained 
that  the  contractors  who  hired  them  to  plant  reeds  made  money 
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by  providing  fewer  ferryboats  than  were  charged  for  in  the 
estimate.  They  were  quite  shrewd  enough  to  understand  a  wrong 
which  they  were  powerless  to  prevent. 

We  lay  rocking  in  mid -river  with  our  dolorous  and  heavy 
freight,  waiting  and  calling  to  the  shore  for  boats  to  take  the 
women  off,  and  wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  this  sudden 
invasion  of  our  quiet  by  the  troublesome  world.  Our  careless 
talk,  our  music  and  philosophy  of  half  an  hour  before  seemed  very 
far  away.  Suddenly,  as  suddenly  but  not  so  violently  as  it  had 
been  dissipated,  that  earlier  mood  of  the  night  came  back  to  us. 

While  talking  of  other  matters, — some  of  us  were  chaffing 
Venugopalan  about  certain  purples  and  fine  linen  in  which  he  had 
reappeared  after  his  involuntary  swim,  and  which  made  him  look, 
according  to  Murahari,  “like  a  bridegroom,” — I  became  conscious 
of  a  growing  excitement  among  the  folk  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin. 
Presently  Padmanabham,  who  had  been  moving  among  them, 
brought  a  spark  of  it  across  to  us.  One  of  the  women,  he  said, 
was  declaring  that  she  had  seen  Sri  Krishna  himself  intervene  to 
save  us.  Startled  less  by  the  rumour  of  miracle  than  by  the 
independent  recurrence  of  a  theme  which  had  haunted  us  all  the 
evening,  I  went  over  and  we  spoke  to  her. 

She  was  a  woman  of  middle  age,  with  an  intelligent  face,  and 
her  story  was  positive  and  circumstantial.  Barely  had  she  taken 
her  seat  on  the  gangway — she  had  been  placed  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  row;  she  pointed  at  the  spot  through  the  window — when 
the  Lord  Krishna  came  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  heeling  bulwark  beside  her,  and  bowed  himself  over  it, 
and  slowly  pressed  it  down,  and  set  his  foot  upon  it,  so  that  the 
ship  righted  herself,  and  the  god  went  upward  swiftly  into  the 
night.  Questioned  further,  she  described  him  as  a  beautiful  young 
man,  exactly  like  his  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  Tirupati  temple;  his 
naked  arms  and  shoulders  shone,  she  said,  in  the  darkness  “as 
blue”  (Sri  Krishna’s  colour  is  always  blue  or  green  in  Indian  art) 
“as  the  sky  at  noonday.”  A  young  woman  at  her  side  also  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  vision,  and  vehemently  corroborated  her  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  solemnity  and  aptness  of  this  marvellous  tale,  the  precision 
and  vividness  with  which  it  was  told,  and  the  obvious  conviction 
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of  the  tellers,  re-inforced  as  they  were  by  the  singularity  of  our 
situation  and  the  memory  of  all  that  went  before,  profoundly 
moved  us;  and  our  emotion  was  intensified  by  the  response  of  the 
rest  of  the  women,  which  broke  forth  like  a  flame  as  soon  as  their 
prophetess  had  told  her  tale  in  the  ear  of  authority.  Their  fear, 
their  weariness,  their  sense  of  grievance,  their  awe  of  their  hosts 
and  social  betters,  were  forgotten.  They  laughed,  they  wept,  they 
called  aloud  the  many  names  of  Krishna.  They  recited  the  story 
one  against  another  until  every  woman  believed  that  she  had 
seen  the  vision  herself.  And  suddenly — and  almost,  as  it  seemed, 
with  one  accord — they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  sang  again  the 
song  of  the  neat-herd  women  of  Brindahan,  the  song  that  we  had 
heard  them  singing  from  afar  before  we  saw  them. 

When  it  was  finished  they  sang  other  songs,  but  still  Sri 
Krishna  was  the  theme.  It  must  have  been  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  boats  arrived  from  the  shore  to  take  them  away,  and  all  the 
time,  without  an  appreciable  pause,  they  sang  the  songs  of  Krishna. 
Their  store  of  these  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Most  of  them, 
according  to  Padmanabham, — who  gathered  that  night  a  record 
harvest  of  new  songs  and  versions, — were  choric  dancing  songs, 
intended  to  be  sung  by  dancers  in  a  ring,  such  as  oftenest  beguile 
the  long  evenings  in  the  villages;  but  now  the  women  sang  them 
sitting  as  they  were  upon  the  floor.  Strange  and  beautiful  must 
have  been  the  sight  and  sound  of  our  lonely  ark  of  melody,  if 
any  listener,  mortal  or  immortal,  were  abroad  that  night  upon  the 
windy  river.  I  am  reminded  how,  nearly  a  week  later,  as  we 
lay  moored  for  the  night  beside  a  sand-bank  not  far  from  this  very 
spot,  after  seeing  (for  we  saw)  the  wonder  of  the  hills,  suddenly,  but 
softly  at  first,  I  heard  grow  out  of  the  silence  of  the  river,  like  an 
auricular  mirage,  a  vast  chirping  of  tree  crickets,  such  as  fills 
every  Indian  glade  at  night  with  a  sound  as  of  a  thousand  tinkling 
water-falls.  Leaning  out  of  the  window  in  amazement, — since 
for  miles  about  there  was  only  water  and  sand, — I  discovered  that 
this  wandering  and  elfin  forest-music  arose  from  a  great  raft  that 
was  slowly  drifting  by,  one  of  those  immense  bamboo  stages,  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  in  length,  which  are  constantly  floated 
down  from  the  upland  forests,  each  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  hill- 
men,  to  the  urban  timber-yards.  It  appeared  that  Padmanabham 
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also  was  awake  and  listening,  for  as  our  indomitable  and  star-girt 
serenaders  floated  out  of  hearing  he  asked  me — we  two  had  a 
habit  of  bandying  similitudes — what  they  reminded  me  of,  citing 
for  his  own  part  the  village  women  singing  of  Sri  Krishna  in 
mid-river  there  the  week  before.  His  epic  simile  has  remained 
in  my  memory  as  if  it  had  been  actually  a  part  of  the  poem  that 
Reality  wrote  there  on  the  first  night  of  the  voyage. 

So  also  the  women  went  quiring  from  us  into  the  river  and  the 
night  as  they  had  come,  only  they  came  and  went  alike  in  a  great 
wind.  The  manner  of  their  going  was  not  unworthy  of  the  strange 
occasion.  Four  boats  they  filled,  each  as  large  as  the  magic  boat 
that  brought  them.  They  say  that  faith  works  miracles,  but  the 
greed  of  the  contractors  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  hardly 
less  potent.  The  business  of  re-embarking  was  set  only  to  the 
music  of  Telugu  speech  and  happy  laughter,  but  as  the  last  boat¬ 
load  pushed  clear  the  singing  began  again,  and  this  was  the  prettiest 
passage  of  all.  I  was  told  that  while  thq  women  sang  in  the  cabin 
there  was  never  a  repetition,  save  what  the  music  ordered;  but  now, 
like  the  chorus  of  a  Wagnerian  opera,  they  returned  again  to  the 
melody  which  had  heralded  their  first  appearance.  My  compan¬ 
ions  joined  them  in  a  stanza,  but  soon  broke  off  to  listen.  The 
now  familiar  carol  sounded  fainter  and  fainter  above  the  rustle 
of  the  waves,  until  it  sank  at  last  into  the  darkness  whence  it  came, 

V. 

We  were  alone  again,  and  free  to  resume  our  voyage.  The 
wind  still  called,  but  we  found  that  our  crew  had  been  so  much 
frightened  by  the  accident  that  they  insisted  on  remaining  where 
we  were  for  the  night,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  acquiesce.  We  fell 
to  discussing  our  adventure;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  vision, 
which  must  have  been  foremost  in  the  minds  of  us  all,  my  com¬ 
panions  at  first  said  very  little.  As  a  man  of  alien  faith  I  took 
care  to  respect  their  seeming  reticence,  curious  as  I  was  to  explore 
their  thought  of  the  matter.  My  curiosity  was  not  long  to  remain 
unsatisfied. 

Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  turn  in,  Padmanabham  came  to  me 
with  a  rather  mysterious  air  and  said  he  had  “something  beautiful” 
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to  show  me.  I  followed  him  into  the  cabin  and  was  told  not  to 
look  round  until  the  word  was  given.  I  stood  at  the  far  end  of 
the  cabin  with  my  back  to  the  door.  Padmanabham  said,  “Now,” 
and  immediately  1  heard  behind  me  the  sound  of  a  flute,  and  turned. 

Beyond  the  doorway  of  the  cabin  a  small  porch,  supported  on 
two  pillars,  projected  over  the  three  steps  that  led  up  to  the  fore¬ 
deck.  The  cabin  was  still  in  darkness,  but  the  porch  was  now 
lit  with  a  mysterious  emerald  radiance,  and  appeared  like  the 
shrine  of  a  little  temple,  of  which  the  cabin  formed  the  nave. 
Between  the  pillars  of  this  shrine,  softly  phosphorescent  against 
the  square  of  outer  darkness  framed  in  the  doorway,  I  saw  the 
very  form  and  canonical  attitude  of  the  blue-green  Cowherd  God, 
standing  with  crossed  legs  and  playing  on  his  flute.  The  graceful 
form,  the  beautiful  face,  the  glossy  Rajput  curls  I  recognized  as 
those  of  our  young  scholar  Venugopalan,  as  if  he  had  lent  his 
person  as  a  vehicle  to  the  divinity  whose  name  he  borrowed;  but 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  strange  transfiguring  radiance,  the 
‘shadowed  livery’  of  the  blue-green  god  himself?  For  a  moment 
the  solemn  import  and  unearthly  beauty  of  the  spectacle  held  me 
like  a  spell.  Then  with  unconscious  equivocation  I  addressed  the 
apparition  by  name,  the  boy’s  name  and  the  god’s  at  once.  The 
emerald  vision  of  avatar  was  extinguished,  and  my  scholar  stood 
before  me  in  the  dark.  I  strode  past  him  to  the  door  and  there 
I  read  the  explanation,  not  only  of  the  immediate  mystery,  but  of 
that  night’s  earlier  epiphany  as  well;  for  under  the  eaves  of  the 
porch  hung  a  plain  green  lamp,  the  starboard  lamp  of  the  staff- 
boat. 

Padmanabham  was  watching  me  with  a  look  that  claimed 
appreciation,  such  as  he  would  use  in  reporting  a  choice  ballad, 
or  indicating  some  gem  of  local  art.  “Now  you  see,  sir”  said  he, 
“what  the  woman  saw,  only  in  her  case  there  was  no  artifice 
behind  it.” 

“You  mean  that  she  saw  Gopal  clamber  aboard  after  his  duck¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning?”  I  said. 

“Just  that.  He  happened  to  climb  up  in  front  of  the  green 
light.  You  told  him  to  swim  round  to  that  side.  This  woman 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  taken  across,  and  must  have  been  at  the 
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end  of  the  row,  just  behind  the  light.  Those  that  followed  her 
were  taken  through  the  cabin.” 

“Of  course”  I  cried.  “I  wonder  I  didn’t  think  of  it  before.  She 
naturally  didn’t  suppose  that  a  mere  mortal  would  come  up  out  of 
the  river  at  such  a  time.  Gopal  would  have  frightened  anybody.” 

“But  what  would  I  not  have  given,  sir,”  said  he,  “to  have  seen 
him  with  her  eyes!  Just  so  did  Sri  Krishna  come  up  out  of  the 
pool  where  he  fought  with  the  Lord  of  Serpents.  Gopal’s  flute  was 
still  in  his  hand.  She  didn’t  mention  it,  but  no  doubt  it  formed 
part  of  her  impression.  And  how  marvellously  every  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  conspired  to  help  her  interpretation — for  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  I  dare  not  call  it.  Gopal  had  difficulty  in  getting  aboard, 
owing  to  our  heavy  list  to  port,  and  she  read  his  struggles  as  the 
effort  of  the  god  to  right  the  ship.  Once  aboard,  he  climbed  by 
way  of  the  roof  to  the  dressing-room — ” 

“But,”  I  interrupted,  “he  was  standing  within  a  yard  of  her 
in  the  cabin  when  she  told  her  story.  I  suppose  she  didn’t  know 
him  in  the  dark.” 

“No,  and  the  crowd;  and  she  wasn’t  expecting  to  find  him 
there;  and  besides  he  had  changed  his  linen  waist-cloth  for  that 
purple  silk  one,  and  also  put  on  a  Salem  scarf.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  you  are  right,”  I  said.  “It  was  very  clever  of 
you  to  guess  it  all.  I  thought  the  woman  might  have  seen  you  or 
me  swimming  in  the  water,  and  dreamed  the  rest.  I  quite  forgot 
about  Gopal.” 

“It  was  Murahari,  painter  and  opera-goer,  who  first  explained 
the  miracle.  He  wanted  Gopal  to  stage  his  little  mystery  in  the 
porch  while  the  women  were  still  in  the  cabin,  but  we  wouldn’t 
allow  it.  We  didn’t  want  to  wreck  their  beautiful  belief.  Now,” 
his  eyes  glowed,  “it  will  grow  into  a  legend." 

I  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm.  “I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  flattered,” 
I  said,  “that  you  don’t  class  me  with  those  simple  souls,  but  I 
could  almost  wish  that  you  had  been  as  careful  even  of  my  feebler 
wisp  of  illusion.  You  don’t  seem  to  feel  at  all  like  that  yourself, 
Padmam.  I  suppose  you  find  the  miracle  more  ‘convincing’  now 
that  you  can  account  for  it,  like  the  voices  on  the  water  that  began 
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Padmanabham  reflected  for  a  moment.  “Yes,  I  think  I  would 
rather  know  that  something  beautiful  actually  happened  than  be 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  woman  didn’t  imagine  everything.  But 
I  don’t  see  why  this  explanation  should  altogether  destroy  the 
spititual  meaning  of  the  vision.  I,  as  you  know,  am  a  pantheist. 
1  believe  that  God  works  His  will,  not  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
order  of  events,  but  in  the  order  itself.  Why  should  not  His 
epiphanies  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way?” 

“Such  epiphanies,”  I  said,  tempting  him,  “would  always  be 
liable  to  be  dismissed  as  accidental  illusions.” 

“Nothing  is  really  accidental,”  replied  my  young  scholar  and 
preceptor,  “and  everything,  as  we  perceive  it,  is  illusion.  To  the 
sannyasin  even  the  incarnation  of  Sri  Krishna  himself  is  an  illusion, 
justified  in  the  last  resort,  like  the  rest  of  our  experience,  only  bv 
its  beauty  and  helpfulness.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  river-vision 
has  a  measure  at  least  of  the  same  justification.” 

This  time  it  was  my  turn  to  pause  and  think. 

“The  hour  is  late,”  I  said  at  last,  “the  matter  is  complicated; 
and  I  suspect  that  you  are  something  of  a  sophist.  1  admit  that 
your  interpretation  is  the  better  poetry,  and  I  claim  that  mine’s 
the  better  history.  I  am  still  doubtful  which  is  the  better  religion. 
But  if  you  believe,  and  I  deny,  the  right  will  be  with  one  of  us.” 

“Or  between  us,”  he  said. 
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THE  ABDUCTION  OF  SITA 
or  The  Perils  of  Realism 

Nearly  every  year,  in  the  great  days  before  the  wars,  the 
students  of  the  College  at  Mahendrapur  used  to  put  upon  the 
stage  one  of  the  major  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  fact  may 
seem  odd  to  a  stay-at-home;  but  in  those  days  Shakespeare  loomed 
larger  in  middle-class  India  than  anywhere  in  England,  because 
there  he  was  the  vehicle  of  the  higher  education,  a  business  as  well 
as  a  ritual.  Many  curiously-woven  gleams  and  concentrated  echoes 
of  the  world’s  life  and  art  and  history  were  to  be  caught  at  these 
remote  theatricals,  to  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  consider¬ 
able  time  and  care;  partly  from  predilection,  and  partly  because 
I  hoped  in  this  way  to  purge  off  some  of  the  mustiness  with 
which  I  was  paid  to  surround  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
lecture-room.  At  present,  however,  the  Indian  Shakespeare  is 
not  my  immediate  theme,  but  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  real 
Indian  theatre  by  which  I  came  quite  accidentally  in  the  course 
of  my  labours  in  this  connection. 

We  were  rehearsing  Othello,  a  play  which  from  our  point  of 
view  had  the  singular  advantage,  that  one  at  least  of  the  parts 
could  be  rendered  by  the  actor  in  his  own  unadulterate  complexion. 
Ananta  Rao,  the  ‘genial  manager’  (he  was  a  line  Telugu  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  type)  of  the  local  theatre,  had  lent  us  his  big,  barn-like 
pandal  to  act  in,  and  would  occasionally  appear  with  a  satellite  or 
two  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on. 

One  night,  instead  of  his  usual  associates,  such  as  the  versatile 
Achutam  (flamboyant  scene-painter  and  subtle  comedian)  or  one 
or  another  of  the  pretty  youths  who  took  the  women’s  parts  in  his 
productions,  he  brought  with  him  a  wizened  little  Parsee  gentle¬ 
man  in  spectacles  and  a  silk  suit,  who  seemed  to  follow  the 
rehearsal,  raw  as  it  was,  with  quite  a  flattering  interest.  At  one 
point,  where  my  own  intervention  as  stage-manager  was  rather 
at  a  loss,  the  newcomer  actually  interrupted  with  a  suggestion  as 
to  grouping,  but  so  helpfully  and  withal  so  tactfully  that  I  was 
grateful  and  appreciative  before  I  had  time  to  be  irritated, 
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After  the  rehearsal  this  gentleman  was  introduced  to  me  as 
Mr.  Dara  Vakharvala,  Proprietor  of  the  Bharata  Players;  a  style 
which  impressed  me  less  than  it  should  have  done  because,  like  so 
many  of  my  countrymen,  I  was  still  sadly  out  of  touch  with  indigen¬ 
ous  culture.  The  Bharata  Players,  as  I  ought  to  have  known,  were 
a  notable  company,  and  their  leader  ranked  among  the  pioneers 
of  a  histrionic  revival  of  national  importance.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  unusual  intelligence  and  charm  I  could  feel  for  myself,  for  his 
conversation  expressed  an  uncommonly  refined  and  lively  blend  of 
the  cultures  of  East  and  West;  but  the  sense  of  another’s  intrinsic 
distinction  hardly  overawes  us  like  celebrity,  perhaps  because  we 
take  some  credit  upon  ourselves  for  recognizing  it.  Anyhow  1 
aired  my  callow  theories,  and  laid  down  the  law  about  dramatic 
presentation,  with  an  assurance  that  abashed  me  when  I  came  to 
know  something  later  of  Vakharvala’s  work  and  fame. 

‘‘It  seems  to  me  that  what  your  stage  wants,”  I  said  between 
other  banalities,  “is  realism  and  still  more  realism.  At  present 
there  is  very  little  attempt  at  make-believe  in  the  action  as  a  whole. 
For  instance,  when  an  actor  is  holding  forth  the  other  people  on 
the  stage  don’t  bother  to  act  at  all.  They  just  stand  round  like 
dummies  until  it’s  their  turn  to  declaim.  In  England  we  shouldn’t 
call  your  dramas  plays  at  all,  but  operas;  but  even  so  we  should 
require  the  action  to  be  made  reasonably  convincing.” 

“Up  to  a  point  I  agree  with  you,”  said  Mr.  Vakharvala  politely, 
“but  I  rather  doubt  whether  realism  is  quite*  the  word  for  what  we 
want.  Our  stage  tradition,  as  you  know,  inclines  much  more  to 
convention  than  to  realism.  The  actors  in  the  old  religious  plays 
will  fly  through  the  air,  shoot  an  arrow,  mount  a  chariot,  or  water 
a  flower  without  any  properties  at  all,  simply  by  the  use  of  the 
appropriate  conventional  gesture;  and  I’ve  no  doubt  that  the 
classic  Sanskrit  dramas  were  presented  in  the  same  way.  What 
is  wrong  with  our  people  is  that  they  have  dropped  the  old  con¬ 
ventions  and  put  nothing  in  their  place.” 

“Exactly,”  I  said,  “and  the  only  thing  that  can  supply  their 
place  is  realism.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure,”  replied  Mr.  Vakharvala.  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  a  gradual  and  partial  revival  of  the  old 
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conventions  themselves.  I  have  been  trying  the  experiment  on  my 
own  company,  sometimes,  I  think  I  may  say,  with  very  delicate 
effects.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  suppose  you  are  right.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  your 
contention.” 

“Indeed?”  I  prompted,  for  Mr.  Vakhavala  had  paused,  reflect¬ 
ive. 

“Certainly.  When  I  first  began  to  produce  plays  I  was  all 
for  realism.  Mine  was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  employ 
women  actors  in  the  women’s  parts,  an  innovation  which  has  not 
even  yet  been  generally  adopted.  I  took  what  many  considered 
a  ridiculous  care  to  avoid  anomalies  and  anachronisms  in  costume 
and  scenery,  another  respect  in  which  I’m  still  ahead  of  the  times. 
Only  last  week  at  Coringa  I  saw  Bussy  represented  as  riding  to 
the  siege  of  Bobbili  on  a  bicycle!  That  kind  of  thing  was  never 
tolerated  in  my  productions.  Nor  would  I  exhibit  the  god  Indra 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Great  Mogul,  as  my  friend  here  persists  in 
doing” — he  indicated  Ananta  Rao,  who  put  the  charge  aside  with 
a  smile — “in  spite  of  my  entreaties.  I  was  not  satisfied  unless  my 
gods  and  sages  looked  as  if  they  had  stepped  straight  out  of  a 
painted  curtain  from  Kalahastri.  I  carried  the  rage  for  material 
accuracy  to  an  absurd  excess.  I’ll  tell  you  the  kind  of  thing  pres¬ 
ently.  Oddly  enough  it  was  another  distinguished  amateur  of  this 
very  neighbourhood  who  first  showed  me  what  a  mistake  I  was 
making.” 

“A  European?”  I  asked,  rather  flattered. 

“No,  an  Indian  gentleman,  or  rather  nobleman,  but  a  man 
of  many  parts  and  accomplishments  in  spite  of  his  nobility.  It 
was  the  late  Rajah  of  Asurakonda,  poet,  vernacular  scholar 
and  big-game  hunter.  You  must  have  heard  stories  about  him. 
They  say  he  once  killed  a  leopard  with  his  naked  hands.” 

The  mention  of  the  Rajah’s  name,  which  was  vaguely  familiar 
to  me,  recalled  the  wandering  attention  of  Ananta  Rao,  and  the 
two  managers  exchanged  a  smile. 

“What  did  he  tell  you?”  I  asked. 

“It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said,  as  the  way  he  reacted  (as 
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they  say  nowadays)  to  my  art,  which  I  found  so  illuminating,” 
replied  Mr.  Vakharvala  with  another  glance  of  amusement  at  his 
friend,  who  was  baffled,  however,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  phrase. 
“But  the  story  is  rather  a  long  one,  and  it’s  now  nearly  midnight.- 
I  shall  have  to  tell  it  you  another  time.” 

Indian  actors  and  their  kind  keep  late  hours,  for  their  plays 
often  last  all  night,  and  I  guessed  that  it  was  chiefly  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  me  that  Mr.  Vakharvala  noticed  the  ripeness  of  the 
night.  But  his  talk,  and  still  more  his  personality,  fascinated  me, 
and  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed  until  I  had  heard  his 
story. 

“What  is  midnight,”  I  asked,  “to  three  hardened  theatrical 
managers  like  us?  Besides,  your  story  will  lose  half  its  force  if  it 
is  to  be  divided  from  the  very  interesting  prologue  which  has  al¬ 
ready  made  way  for  it,”  and  I  quoted  the  playwright  whom  we 
had  been  rehearsing  (in  fact  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  was 
quoting  Iago)  to  the  effect  that  ‘every  time  serves  for  the  matter 
that  is  then  born  in  it’. 

So  we  sat  down  at  a  table  in  Cyprus,  a  Hall  of  the  Castle, 
and  a  sleepy  scene-shifter  removed  the  empty  flagons  which  had 
played  imaginary  havoc  with  Cassio’s  imaginary  wits,  and  set  real 
but  innocuous  sweet  drinks  and  cigarettes  from  Ananta  Rao’s 
office  in  their  place;  and  Mr.  Vakharvala  began  his  tale. 

I. 

“I  soon  found  that  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  for  passably 
correct  properties  and  careful  mounting  meant  an  outlay  for 
which  I  was  unlikely  to  get  a  quick  return  in  pice  and  popular¬ 
ity.  The  Indian  public,  as  you  know,  is  slow  to  appreciate  such 
niceties.  It  appears  to  be  quite  happy  if  it  gets  the  plays  and 
especially  the  music  that  it  likes.  The  result  was  that  my  initial 
capital  was  all  spent  before  we  had  made  reputation  enough  to 
carry  us  along;  and  when  we  reached  Coringa  in  the  course  of 
my  first  big  tour  (it  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago)  I  was  in  such 
low  water  that  I  was  unable  to  pay  my  people.  I  could  see 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  enterprise  altogether,  and  even 
that  would  hardly  keep  me  out  of  gaol.  I  had  already  cancelled 
the  engagements  which  I  had  made  to  appear  in  Bezwada  and 
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other  towns  further  south,  and  I  was  wondering  what  to  do  next, 
when  I  received  from  the  Rajah  of  Asurakonda,  through  his 
brother-in-law  in  Coringa,  an  invitation  which  not  only  promised 
to  save  the  immediate  situation,  but  might  very  well  enable  me 
to  resume  the  campaign  with  renewed  resources  and  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  my  hardly  bought  and  so  nearly  wasted  experience. 

“The  Rajah’s  offer  was  extraordinary  in  every  way,  and  not 
least  in  its  generosity.  He  suggested  that  I  should  take  my 
company  and  all  its  apparatus  to  Asurakonda  and  perform  there 
nightly  for  a  week  in  his  private  theatre.  He  offered  to  pay  all 
expenses  including  transport  (which  was  likely  to  be  a  big  item 
because  Asurakonda,  as  you  know,  is  very  much  out  of  the  way) 
and  any  loss  which  I  might  incur  or  any  compensation  which  1 
might  have  to  pay  through  the  breach  of  engagements  previously 
made  for  the  week  in  question.  Best  of  all,  he  declared  himself 
much  interested  in  what  he  had  heard  of  my  aims  and  methods, 
and  hinted  that  if  this  interest  were  confirmed  by  experience  he 
and  I  might  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  one  another  in  more  lasting 
ways. 

“I  took  this  incredibly  opportune-looking  offer  to  a  local  tahsil- 
dar,  a  man  of  some  culture  with  whom  I  had  struck  up  a  friend¬ 
ship.  In  the  light  of  his  assurances  it  looked,  on  the  whole, 
more  incredibly  opportune  than  ever.  This  gentleman  (whom  I 
now  believe  himself  to  have  first  brought  my  enterprise  to  the 
Rajah’s  notice)  told  me  that  the  Rajah  was  immensely  rich  and  very 
generous,  a  man  of  many  parts  and  many  interests,  among  which  at 
the  moment  the  dance  and  the  drama  predominated.  He  thought  it 
not  unlikely  that  the  Rajah  would  admire  my  work  and  sympathize 
with  my  aims,  and  that  in  that  case  he  might  give  me  all  the 
financial  backing  I  needed.  He  said  that  whatever  happened  I  should 
certainly  lose  nothing  financially  by  accepting  the  invitation.  He 
added,  however,  that  the  Rajah,  being  himself  something  of  a 
genius,  was  extremely  eccentric  and  whimsical,  and  that  beyond 
a  certain  point  his  responses  could  never  be  anticipated.  ‘He  will 
entertain  you  royally’,  said  my  friend  ‘  and  he  may  help  you 
permanently  in  such  other  ways  as  you  may  hope  and  expect, 
but  he  is  far  likelier  to  do  so,  if  at  all,  in  a  way  that  will  surprise 
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you’.  Situated  as  I  was,  however,  I  naturally  did  not  let  the  fear 
of  a  (possibly  pleasant)  surprise  spoil  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
so  promising  an  adventure.” 


II. 

“The  journey  into  the  hills  to  Asurakonda  took  us  nearly  two 
days  and  nights  of  late  February,  your  perfect  February  of  Telin- 
gana,  and  from  first  to  last  it  was  utterly  delightful.  We  had  not 
been  off  the  railway  since  we  left  Bombay,  and  the  clean  and  quiet 
country  ways  of  travel,  and  the  strange,  secluded  loveliness  of  the 
river  and  the  hills,  blessed  further  as  they  were  for  us  by  the  revival 
of  hope,  and  the  remission  of  care,  made  up  a  luxury  of  experience 
such  as  I  have  rarely  tasted.  Putting  ourselves  and  all  our  properties 
aboard  a  rahdari  boat  at  this  very  place,  we  sailed  up  the  river  until 
we  sighted  a  temple  on  an  island  at  the  very  gate  of  the  gorges. 
There  were  two  such  romantic  island  temples,  one  beyond  the 
other,  and  this  was  the  further  of  the  two.  I  beg  pardon,  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  they  are  there  still,  and  that  you  surely  know 
the  lie  of  them  better  than  I  ...  We  must  see  those  mirrored 
towers  again  before  I  leave,  Anantam.  Can’t  we  go  there  to¬ 
morrow?” 

“We’ll  go  there  today,”  said  Ananta  Rao,  looking  at  the 
clock,  which  had  now  passed  twelve,  “if  you  finish  your  story 
in  time.” 

“True,”  laughed  the  other,  “I  must  push  on  with  my  story. 
There  were  six  bullock-carts,  a  palankeen  and  an  elephant  waiting 
for  us  at  the  edge  of  the  sand.  We  loaded  the  properties  upon  the 
elephant  right  away  (how  fatuous  it  seemed  to  be  carrying  painted 
scenery  into  that  glorious  wilderness)  and  I  myself  rode  in  state 
in  the  palankeen.  The  bosky  cones  and  crags  of  the  red  foothills, 
redder  than  ever  in  the  sunset,  began  to  change  places  about  us 
as  our  caravan  of  carts  wound  jingling  and  creaking  among  them. 
I  can  hear  still  how  the  staccaU\  shout  of  my  palankeen-carriers, 
that  curious  musical  gasp  or  grunt  of  theirs  that  runs  up  and  down 
the  line  like  a  primitive  scale  played  on  a  xylophone,  jangled  with 
its  own  echoes  and  the  softer  but  more  voluminous  noise  of 
innumerable  doves,  which  abounded  in  those  parts,  so  that  I 
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never  hear  a  large  number  of  doves  calling  together  without  re¬ 
membering  Asurakonda.  Presently  the  doves  were  silent,  but  the 
bullock-bells  and  the  bell-like  note  of  the  bearers  went  on  all  night, 
and  ere  the  stars  grew  pale  above  the  hills  we  tinkled  into 
Asurakonda. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  that  singular  little  township?  It  is  well 
worth  visiting,  if  it  is  at  all  like  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
I  wonder  if  the  present  Rajah  still  keeps  the  mud  ramparts  of 
the  palace  enclosure  in  repair!  I  wonder  if  the  kettledrums  over 
the  palace  gateway  still  roar  out  noon  to  the  sleepy  village  square ! 
Repair,  square;  the  mere  memory  of  it  throws  me  into  rhyme,  you 
see,  in  spite  of  myself.  The  late  Rajah,  though  of  course  only  a 
prince  by  courtesy,  kept  a  state  which  his  neighbours  called 
Mogulai,  but  which  to  me  suggested  rather  old  Gondwana,  or  even 
Kishkinda  of  the  monkeys,*  so  quaint  for  the  most  part  were  the 
symbols  in  which  it  was  expressed.  The  Rajah  was  of  the  stuff 
that  great  emperors  are  made  of,  a  sort  of  Hadrian  of  the  jungles; 
the  scale  of  the  man  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  range  of  his 
opportunity.  His  palace  rambled  palatially,  and  even  rose  (liter¬ 
ally)  to  several  towers,  but  its  general  effect  was  as  if  an  unskilful 
enchanter  had  only  partially  succeeded  in  transforming  a  batch 
of  D.P.W.  rest-houses  into  a  palace.  It  was  served  within  by 
women  only,  like  Chandragupta’s,  but  they  were  twelve  in  number 
instead  of  (was  it?)  twelve  thousand.  Even  quainter  than  these 
ancestral  pomps  were  the  signs  and  monuments  of  the  Rajah’s 
individual  tastes  and  whims.  The  most  imposing  (though  at  first 
I  took  it  for  a  complicated  brick  kiln)  was  a  sort  of  observatory, 
an  enormous  set  of  stone  astronomical  instruments,  like  a  propos¬ 
ition  of  Euclid  in  three  dimensions  built  for  the  education  of  a 
giant.  This  was  a  monument  in  every  sense,  for  the  Rajah,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  habit,  had  lost  interest  in  it  years  before.  So  he  had, 
they  said,  in  his  menagerie  of  fighting  animals,  which  was  also  to 
be  seen  nevertheless.  I  remember  a  magnificent  but  very  tame 
wild  boar,  and  the  handsomest  pair  of  rams  I  ever  saw,  with  heads 


*  Kishkinda  was  the  capital  of  the  monkey  people  who  were  the  allies 
of  Rama  in  his  expedition  to  Ceylon. 
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like  exquisite  Graeco-Roman  works  of  art,  but  warranted  unbreak¬ 
able.  Why  should  1  linger  over  the  Rajah’s  unrivalled  Telugu 
and  Sanskrit  library,  or  in  the  adjacent  picture-gallery,  where  delicate 
miniatures  from  Tanjore,  Hyderabad  and  Kangra  were  lost  in  a 
desolation  of  tenth-rate  European  oil  paintings?  All  these  wonders 
I  examined  in  the  course  of  the  week  of  my  stay.  At  first  my 
interest  was  naturally  centred  in  the  theatre.  It  stood  in  the 
square  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  was  an  ordinary  pan- 
dal,  not  unlike  this  in  form,  but  more  rustic  in  substance.  Such 
details  as  were  at  all  remarkable  about  it  I  can  tell  you  in  the 
course  of  the  story.” 

III. 

“I  had  been  told  that  the  Rajah  would  receive  me  at  the  palace 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  unlike  his  class  he  was  punctual 
almost  to  the  minute.  He  was  a  large,  very  vital  man,  with 
shapely,  thoughtful  features,  to  which  curled  locks,  a  scar  over  one 
eye  (the  mark  of  the  famous  leopard)  and  a  huge  pair  of  Thakur 
whiskers  lent  an  air  of  exotic  fierceness.  Save  for  a  purple  cloak 
and  a  large  crimson  turban  he  was  attired  like  a  glorified  ryot  in 
gold  bracelets  and  a  loincloth  of  spotlessly  white  linen,  which 
admirably  set  off  his  dusky,  muscular  torso,  and  confirmed  my 
opinion  of  the  intrinsic  majesty  of  this,  the  immemorial  costume 
of  the  region.  In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  his  attire  the  Rajah 
was  not,  I  found,  a  man  with  whom  it  was  easy  to  feel  at  home. 
Later  I  came  to  know  him  fairly  well,  better  than  most,  in  fact,  for 
we  had  much  in  common,  but  I  never  quite  overcame  the  sense  of 
his  aloofness;  though  I  learned  to  attribute  it  less  to  pride,  and 
more  to  shyness  and  idiosyncrasy,  than  at  first.  His  occasional 
moods  of  confidence  and  good  fellowship  were  quite  as  discon¬ 
certing  as  his  usual  reserve.  They  always  suggested  a  mockery 
that  certainly  was  not  always  intended.  Some  people  said  he 
was  mad,  but  they’ll  say  this  of  anyone  who  thinks  for  himself.  I 
always  found  the  Rajah  more  rather  than  less  logical  than  other 
men  .  .  .  But  I  am  anticipating  the  course  of  my  story.  At  our  first 
interview  he  appeared  only  reserved,  courteous  and  businesslike.  He 
spoke  excellent  English,  but  asked  few  questions,  and  aired  no 
theories  about  my  art,  being  evidently  determined  to  come  to  the 
performance  with  an  open  mind.  This  attitude  on  his  part 
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appeared  to  me  to  be  a  promising  sign,  as  indicating  candour  and 
intelligence  in  my  prospective  patron. 

“  ‘I  should  like  a  performance  tomorrow  evening’  he  said,  ‘if 
that  is  convenient  to  you.  You  will  want  today  and  tonight  to 
recuperate  and  get  things  together.  I  daresay  you  have  already 
had  a  look  at  the  pandal.  I  have  had  the  proscenium  put  up,  and 
frames  and  rollers  for  the  curtains.  I  hope  they’re  in  working 
order.  They’ve  not  been  put  up  for  some  time,  for  of  late  we’ve 
had  nothing  but  old  dance-plays.  Here  in  the  jungle  we  fall  back 
easily  into  the  ancient  ways.’ 

“I  assured  him  that  the  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  like  a  miracle  to  discover  such  refinements  in 
the  wilderness.  That  pleased  him,  and  he  smiled  his  rare,  engag¬ 
ing  smile. 

‘There  was  a  time  ’,  he  said,  ‘when  I  prided  myself  on  being 
up  to  date.  You‘ll  find  a  heap  of  old  curtains  and  properties 
in  the  rooms  at  the  back.  If  any  of  them  are  of  any  use  to  you, 
don’t  hesitate  to  use  them.  But  I  mustn’t  keep  you  any  longer 
from  your  preparations.  The  Diwan  will  give  you  anything  you 
may  require’. 

“I  told  the  Rajah  as  we  rose  that  I  had  expected  to  consult 
him  about  the  choice  of  a  play,  but  he  said  that  he  preferred  for  the 
first  performance  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  me.  I  am  a 
fatalist,  but  little  favoured  by  presentiments.  This  last  decision 
of  the  Rajah’s,  which  nearly  proved  my  ruin,  pleased  me  as  much 
as  anything  that  happened  at  the  interview.” 

IV. 

“  ‘Pleasure  and  action’,  as  our  friend  Iago  remarked  just  now, 
‘make  the  hours  seem  short’;  and  the  day  and  a  half  between 
my  audience  with  the  Rajah  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  per¬ 
formance  passed  quickly  in  eager  and  anxious  preparation.  The 
hour  of  crisis  found  me  seated  immediately  below  the  front  of  the 
royal  enclosure,  which  was  judiciously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
auditorium.  The  Rajah  had  invited  me  to  sit  beside  him,  but  I 
had  made  bold  to  decline  for  several  reasons.  I  always  make  a 
point  of  watching  my  own  performances  from  what  I  consider  the 
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best  seat  in  the  theatre,  at  least  until  I  begin  to  grow  tired  of 
them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  them  that  isn’t  soon.  1  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  seldom  a  more  appreciative  spectator  in  the  theatre 
than  I,  for  the  performances,  as  I  shall  explain  presently,  are  in  a 
special  sense  my  own  work,  more  entirely  so,  I  fear,  in  those 
days  than  now.  Well,  the  seat  in  front  of  the  enclosure  was 
slightly  better  than  the  Rajah’s  anyhow,  and  definitely  better  in 
being  alone;  for  I  knew  that  if  I  sat  beside  the  great  man  my 
anxiety  to  learn  how  the  play  was  appealing  to  him  would  surely 
prove  a  painful  distraction  to  myself  and  perhaps  even  to  him.  I 
daresay  an  unconscious  wish  (for  I  was  yet  young)  to  show  the 
Rajah  that  genius  as  well  as  royalty  has  its  whims  and  must  be 
humoured  had  something  to  do  with  my  decision. 

“My  carefulness  about  my  own  aesthetic  comfort  at  such  a 
crisis  may  strike  you  as  affected,  and  so  perhaps  it  was  to  start 
with,  although  I  had  worked  so  hard,  and  could  now  help  so  little, 
to  amuse  my  patron  that  I  felt  entitled  to  some  relaxation  and 
the  privilege  of  seeing  that  my  work  was  good.  In  any  case 
my  temperament  is  such,  and  my  live  puppets  did  their  work  so 
well,  that  the  affectation,  if  such  it  was,  soon  became  a  reality, 
and  I  almost  forgot  the  Rajah  and  the  worldy  hope  for  which 
he  stood  in  the  sense  of  the  triumph  of  my  art. 

“The  play  was  our  own  property  and  a  new  one,  in  fact  we  had 
bnly  acted  it  twice  before,  but  I  considered  it  quite  the  best  in 
our  repertoire.  Unfortunately,  like  all  our  stuff,  it  was  in  Hindu¬ 
stani,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  diction,  which  was  well  worth  the 
attention  of  a  poet,  would  be  largely  lost  upon  the  Rajah.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  language,  however,  to  follow  the  drift  of  the 
excellent  plot;  and  I  relied  on  this,  the  music  and  the  spectacle 
to  effect  his  subjugation.  The  play  was  called  Captive  Sita,  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  golden  city  of  Lanka,  and  the  action  shewed 
the  suspense,  the  perils,  the  humiliations  and  the  temptations  to 
which  the  ravished  bride  of  Rama  was  there  subjected,  and  the 
constant  heroism  with  which  she  faced  them  until,  in  the  last  act, 
she  was  restored  to  her  triumphant  lord  amid  the  blazing  ruins  of 
the  demon  city. 
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“The  Ramayana  epic,  as  you  doubtless  know,  supplies  the 
material  for  more  than  half  our  plays,  dances,  shadow-shows  and 
recitals;  but  the  treatment  in  this  instance  was  highly  original. 
Rama’s  great  expedition  to  the  rescue  was  supposed  to  take  place 
behind  the  scenes,  and  was  narrated  throughout  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  demons.  This  arrangement  was  extraordinarily 
effective.  Only  such  partial  or  lying  reports  as  suited  the  purposes 
of  her  captors  were  allowed  to  reach  the  heroine,  but  the  audience 
was  of  course  familiar  with  every  detail  of  that  classic  struggle, 
and  enough  transpired  at  the  councils  of  the  demons  to  prevent 
any  possible  confusion.  The  climax  came  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  The  demon  Emperor,  having  by  his  magic  arts  succeeded  in 
inflicting  on  the  invaders  a  serious  initial  reverse,  tells  Sita  that 
her  lord  and  all  his  army  have  been  slain,  declares  that  the 
sovereignty^  of  the  three  worlds  is  now  within  his  grasp,  and  in 
full  durbar  offers  to  make  her  the  partner  of  this  universal 
dominion.  When  Sita,  by  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  her  divine 
spouse,  suddenly  sees  more  clearly  than  the  demon  himself  the 
falseness  of  his  boasts  and  the  futility  of  his  hopes,  and  not  only 
denounces  his  wiles  and  rejects  his  overtures  with  scorn,  but 
prophesies  his  impending  downfall— thus  voicing  with  all  the 
eloquence  and  passion  of  the  poet  the  pent-up  knowledge  and 
piety  of  the  audience— the  effect  was  overwhelming. 

“I  shall  never  forget  that  last  scene  of  the  second  act  as  it  was 
rendered  on  the  night  of  our  first  performance  at  Asurakonda. 
True,  1  was  to  be  persuaded,  and  that  soon,  that  the  technical 
policy  that  informed  it  was  largely  mistaken;  but  of  its  kind,  if  I 
may  say  so,  it  was  a  masterpiece.  It  was  in  fact  the  swansong  of 
my  earlier  manner,  supreme  in  its  achievement  and  its  tragedy. 

“Materially,  the  make-up  of  Rawana,  the  ten-headed  king  of  the 
demons,  was  typical  of  the  method.  Three  men  sat  on  a  divan 
back  to  back,  or  nearly,  each  wearing  a  triple  mask  with  three 
tiaras,  so  that  the  nine  masks  (you  had  to  suppose  that  the  tenth 
was  ‘round  the  corner’  if  you  missed  it)  came  together  in  a  circle 
facing  outwards,  the  cluster  of  tiaras  fitting  into  a  great  central 
tiara  of  the  same  type,  as  the  small  spires  cluster  against  the  main 
spire  of  a  Hindu  temple.  The  three  bodies  were  draped  and 
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harnessed  as  a  single  torso,  and  only  one  pair  of  legs  was  to  be 
seen;  but  every  hand  of  the  composite  emperor  carried  a  fantastic 
axe  or  spear  or  sceptre,  and  his  voice  issued  from  three  mouths 
at  once  in  perfect  unison,  and  sounded  in  the  hollow  masks  as 
if  it  came  from  ten.  His  tower  of  heads,  of  course,  was  fixed  as 
fate,  but  his  manifold  facilities  of  gesture  more  than  made  up  for 
this  inward  immobility.  Not  only  did  no  one  dare  to  laugh,  but 
I  felt  the  audience  shudder  again  and  again  as  he  clashed  his 
bangles  and  stamped  his  weapons,  or  threw  them  from  him  in  a 
rage  and  smote  his  embattled  brows  with  naked  hands. 

“This  grisly  monster  was  in  the  main  my  own  invention,  and 
you  can  imagine  what  study  and  exercise  had  been  required  to 
make  it  live.  The  other  principal  figure  of  the  scene  I  watched 
with  less  trepidition,  but  with  an  even  more  intimate  as  well  as  a 
much  prouder  sense  of  personal  achievement.  The  part  of  Sita 
was  taken  by  our  leading  lady,  a  young  Gujerati  widow,  who  in 
her  own  way  (which  happened  to  suit  mine)  was  the  best  actress 
1  ever  had.  Her  cardinal  virtue,  from  my  point  of  view,  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  left  to  herself,  she  had  no  more  idea  of  acting,  or 
impulse  to  act,  than  a  skin  transparency  in  a  shadow  play.  I 
should  have  considered  her  desperately  stupid  but  for  the  marvel¬ 
lous  complimentary  gift  she  had  of  being  able  to  imitate  and  to 
retain  indefinitely  any  gesture  or  intonation  that  might  be  shewn 
to  her.  She  would  have  amounted  to  a  phonograph  combined 
with  a  machine  for  recording  poses  and  gestures,  except  that  she 
not  only  retained  and  reproduced  what  was  committed  to  her 
without  the  slightest  blurring  or  sign  of  wear  and  tear,  but  even 
managed  somehow  subtly  to  refine  such  particulars  by  combining 
them  into  a  harmonious  series,  thus  suggesting  that  her  curious 
gift  was  in  some  sort  after  all  a  matter  of  intelligence  or  temper¬ 
ament.  She  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  type  of  actor  which  I  have 
always  preferred  and  tried  chiefly  to  secure,  because  I  find  that 
only  with  this  type  of  actor  can  a  producer  with  a  personality  of 
his  own  give  his  plays  a  proper  unity  of  effect.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  ways  of  producing  plays,  but  this  is  the  way  that 
appeals  to  me.  1  am  not  myself  cut  out  for  an  actor.  I  have 
neither  the  presence  nor  the  voice  nor  the  necessary  self-command. 
But  I  can  imagine  by  flashes,  not  only  how  a  scene  should  shape 
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as  a  whole,  but  how  the  critical  passages  of  individual  roles 
should  look  and  sound.  With  an  actor  like  this  Padmini  (and  all 
my  stars  have  inclined  more  or  less  to  this  type)  I  could  build  up 
a  play  from  rehearsal  to  rehearsal  as  a  painter  paints  a  picture, 
and  be  sure,  like  him,  to  find  it  each  day  in  the  state  I  left  it 
the  day  before.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  express  and 
fix  my  fugitive  intuitions  so  subtly  and  exactly  in  the  medium  of 
Mistress  Padmini’s  delightful  person,  for  she  was  uncommonly 
beautiful  in  a  material  fashion,  though  the  full  effect  of  her 
beauty  was  (perhaps  luckily)  obscured  in  common  daylight  by 
her  curious  want  of  animation.  At  the  time  of  my  story  she 
was  barely  twenty  and  had  been  with  me  three  years,  but  acting 
was  not  the  first  way  in  which  she  had  served  the  arts.  I  dis¬ 
covered  her  in  the  studio  of  a  painter  friend  of  mine,  a  professor 
in  an  Art  School  at  Bombay,  who  praised  her  as  the  perfect 
model.  He  never  forgave  me  for  carrying  her  off.  In  the  end  he 
was  avenged  upon  me  by  a  rich  curio-dealer  of  Delhi,  who 
married  her  and  made  her  a  Moslem;  fitly,  I  said  in  my  disgust, 
since  it  is  said  to  be  a  tenet  of  their  faith  that  women  have  no 
souls. 

“But  you  would  never  have  believed  that  Padmini  had  no  soul 
if  you  had  ever  seen  her  act,  least  of  all  if  you  had  seen  her  in 
the  part  of  Sita  that  night  at  Asurakonda.  Even  1,  who  knew 
where  every  tone  and  every  gesture  came  from,  who  had  pored 
upon  them  and  shaped  and  clipped  them  at  a  score  of  rehearsals, 
seemed  now  to  be  witnessing  them  for  the  first  time,  even  while 
I  delightfully  found  that  they  were  exactly  what  I  had  conceived 
and  desired;  so  magical  was  the  effect  of  the  Visible  beauty  to 
which  they  lent  a  soul,  and  of  that  indefinable  harmonizing  and 
heightening  process  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  may  have  been  no  more  than  this  very 
interaction  and  mutual  glorification  of  body  and  soul,  the  triumph¬ 
ant  union  of  the  soulless  body  and  the  bodiless  soul.  I  beheld 
no  longer  the  industrious  pupil,  even  as  the  rest  of  the  audience 
no  longer  saw  the  Gujerati  actress,  the  latest  wonder  from  Coringa. 
In  that  lonely,  passionate,  mystic  figure,  tearful  at  first  and 
desperately  bewildered,  then  superbly  defiant  and  divinely  domin- 
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ant,  we  saw  an  ancient  idol  come  to  life,  we  beheld  Sita  herself, 
the  wronged  heroic  woman  of  long  ago,  the  troubled  incarnation  of 
the  goddess  Lakshmi.  .  .  The  scene  was  well  conceived  as  a  whole 
and  carefully  elaborated,  but  it  got  its  peculiar  persuasiveness  from 
the  figure  of  Sita.  In  virtue  of  her  reality  even  the  magnificent 
grotesque  over  against  her  became  real,  became  kingly,  became 
Rawana  the  wizard  demon-emperor;  who  royally  repaid  the  debt 
by  setting  off,  and  enhancing  with  the  magic  of  contrast,  the 
illusion  of  her  almost  unearthly  loveliness;  a  sort  of  beauty-and- 
the-beast  effect  which  the  poet  probably  intended  (for  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  art)  and  which  I  did  what  I  could  to  accentuate. 

1  remember  every  detail  of  that  durbar  scene  as  if  it  had 
happened  last  night,  and  I  remember  it,  I  think,  in  spite,  rather 
than  because,  of  the  disquieting  sequel.  I  remember,  for  instance, 
that  the  back  curtain  was  a  view  of  the  Nayak’s  Choultry  at 
Madura,  a  garish  thing  which  I  had  borrowed  from  the  Rajah’s 
property-room  because  our  own  curtain  had  fallen  into  the  river 
as  we  landed.  The  artist  had  literally  painted  the  Choultry  red, 
and  though  the  long  perspective  up  the  aisle  was  striking,  and 
the  rows  of  crimson  columns  not  worse  than  bizarre  in  the  lamp¬ 
light,  I  remained  a  little  doubtful  of  its  fitness  for  the  occasion. 
I  need  not  have  been  afraid.  To  this  day  I  never  see  the  rather 
common  English  print  (Daniell’s,  1  think)  of  which  the  curtain 
was  a  copy  without  feeing  that  I  could  walk  up  the  corridor  to 
the  blank  square  of  sky  at  the  end  and  look  straight  down  upon 
the  golden  roofs  of  Lanka.” 

V. 

“The  curtain  descended  in  a  silence  that  was  more  expressive 
even  than  the  applause  that  began  to  gather  head  a  moment 
later  and  then  broke  like  a  storm.  I  was  not  indifferent  to  this 
acknowledgement,  nor  should  I  have  been  if  the  audience  had  been 
entirely  rustic,  which  it  wasn’t,  for  besides  the  Rajah  there  was 
more  than  one  touring  officer  present  with  his  Brahmin  clerks, 
among  whom  some  of  the  keenest  critics  of  the  drama  are  to  be 
found.  The  success  of  the  scene  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  language  in  which  it  was  written  must  have  been  almost  un¬ 
known  to  the  audience,  which  can  only  have  followed  the  develop- 
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ment  of  events  by  means  of  gestures  and  the  Sanskrit  keywords 
common  to  the  Hindustani  and  the  Telugu.* 

“Of  the  Rajah  himself  and  his  opinion  I  was  determined  not 
to  think  until  the  play  was  over,  nor,  I  think,  should  I  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  keeping  this  resolution  if  I  hadn’t  suddenly  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  that  he  was  trying  to  catch  my  eye.  I  diligently 
kept  the  said  organ  out  of  his  reach  for  more  than  a  minute,  and 
was  about  to  go  behind  the  scenes  to  see  to  a  matter  I  had  just 
thought  of,  when  sure  enough  the  Diwan,  a  dapper,  smooth-faced 
Brahmin,  came  round  with  the  Rajah’s  compliments  and  intimated 
that  the  Rajah  would  be  obliged  if  I  would  speak  to  him. 

“Not  at  all  pleased,  but  expecting  nothing  worse  than  unseason¬ 
able  congratulations,  I  got  up  and  followed  the  minister  into  the 
presence.  This  I  was  to  share,  apparently,  with  two  clambering, 
bright-eyed  little  boys  in  embroidered  caps  and  jackets  (nephews 
of  the  Rajah,  who  was  then  a  childless  widower),  and  with  a 
stolid  person  of  the  Kshatriya  landowner  type,  who  proved  to  be 
the  Rajah’s  brother.  There  was  an  empty  chair  beside  the  Rajah, 
into  which  the  great  man  motioned  me.  His  face  wore  its  usual 
inscrutable  expression,  which  was  the  more  noticeable  because 
most  of  the  faces  about  us  had  that  vacant  or  bewildered  look 
which  one  sometimes  sees  at  the  theatre  after  the  close  of  an 
absorbing  scene.  Apart,  however,  from  a  vague  sense  of  annoy¬ 
ance  my  own  head  was  still  in  the  clouds,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  I  noticed  that  my  patron’s  manner  did  not  suggest  con¬ 
gratulations. 

‘How  long  does  this  interval  last?’  he  asked  abruptly  as  I  sat 
down. 

‘Not  more  than  ten  minutes  at  the  most’,  I  replied,  supposing 
that  he  was  impatient  to  get  on  with  the  story;  ‘shall  I  send  and 
hurry  them  up?’ 

‘Not  at  all,’  he  answered  with  rather  a  nervous  laugh,  ‘I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  you  send  word  to  them  not  to  begin  the  next 
scene  until  you  tell  them,  if  you  would  be  so  good.’ 

*  But  Asurakonda  must  be  very  near  the  frontier  of  Hyderabad ;  so 
that  the  audience  may  have  known  more  Hindustani  than  the  producer 
realized. 
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‘Certainly’,  I  said,  beginning  to  be  puzzled.  I  scribbled  a  note 
to  the  under-manager  and  sent  it  by  the  Rajah’s  peon. 

The  Rajah  himself  did  not  seem  to  know  hoW  to  go  on. 
Even  after  the  dispatch  of  the  note  there  was  an  awkward  pause. 

‘I  had  better  come  to  the  point  at  once’  he  said  at  last.  ‘The 
fact  is,  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  considering  the  subject  of  the 
play  beforehand’. 

He  didn’t  like  the  play!  I  said  it  to  myself  three  times  and  was 
unable  to  believe  it.  Then,  as  the  Rajah  again  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  me  to  say  something,  I  said  it  to  him,  for  T  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

‘You  don’t  like  the  play?’ 

‘I  don’t  like  the  subject.  There  are  points  about  the  play 
which  I  like  very  much,  but  if  I  had  known  what  it  was  going 
to  be  about  I  should  never  have  allowed  you  to  put  it  on’. 

I  could  see  no  sense  in  this.  What  more  usual  or  more 
approved  subject  could  he  possibly  desire? 

‘May  I  ask  what  your  objection  to  the  subject  precisely  is?’  I 
asked. 

‘My  objection  centres  in  the  representation  of  Rawana.  You 
are  unaware,  perhaps,  that  Rawana  was  an  ancestor  of  mine’. 

I  groaned  inwardly.  Why  had  no  one  told  me?  That  Brahmin 
Diwan,  for  instance,  who  kept  poking  his  nose  in  at  rehearsals.  . 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  My  very  excuse  of  ignorance  about 
a  matter  of  such  importance  seemed  to  argue  a  lack  of  interest 
in  my  generous  host. 

‘I  —  but  I  thought  Rawana  ruled  in  Ceylon’,  I  blurted  out  as 
soon  as  I  could  find  words. 

‘So  he  did,  there  or  thereabouts.  But  he  had  colonies  in 
these  parts.  This,  you  must  know,  was  Janasthanam,  the  settled 
country  south  of  the  forest,  of  which  even  the  Ramayana  speaks. 
It  was  settled  from  Lanka,  and  members  of  Rawana’s  family  were 
viceroys  here.’ 

‘Viceroys  of  Janasthanam?’  I  repeated  stupidly.  Dimly  I  re¬ 
called  my  intimations  of  Kishkinda  of  the  monkeys. 
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'Precisely.  When  Rama  was  an  exile  in  the  forest  he  quarrel¬ 
led  with  them.  This  also  the  Rarnayana  knows,  and  therefore 
admits  that  Rama  was  the  aggressor  in  the  famous  feud  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  my  point  is,’  continued  the  Rajah,  with  the  joint 
volubilities  of  the  scholar  and  the  patriot  launched  upon  a  favour¬ 
ite  theme,  'that  most  of  the  Rarnayana  is  a  shameless  travesty 
of  the  facts.  We  of  the  South,  or  those  of  us  at  least  who  still 
remember  their  ancestral  traditions,  are  not  imposed  upon  by  this 
travesty.  We  know  that  the  people  of  Lanka  were  not  demons 
nor  even  barbarians,  but  a  race  of  men  humaner  and  more  civil¬ 
ized  than  the  northerners  who  attacked  and  slandered  them. 
Above  all  we  are  still  able  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Rawana’. 

“He  paused,  sternly  regarding  me.  I  became  acutely  conscious 
of  the  diabolical  phalanx  of  masks  and  halberds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  drop-curtain. 

‘To  us,  Mr.  Vakharvala,  Rawana  is  not  the  ten-headed,  pred¬ 
atory  goblin  of  a  garbled  tradition.  He  is  what  he  was,  a  great 
ruler  as  well  as  a  great  warrior,  a  prince  not  more  famous  for  his 
wealth  and  prowess  than  for  his  piety  and  wisdom  and  culture, 
which  the  northern  epic  is  unable  to  ignore,  but  calls  it  magic. 
1  have,  as  it  happens,  a  personal  as  well  as  a  family  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  hope  some  day  to  publish  a  poem  which  may  do 
something  to  redress  the  inveterate  wrong  which  the  envy  of 
the  North,  and  the  genius  of  Valmiki,  have  laid  upon  the  fame 
of  my  revered  ancestor.  That  solemn  and  shadowy  figure  has 
always  appealed  to  me  as  one  of  the  noblest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  moving  in  all  history.  Their  deified  Rama 
is  a  doll  beside  him.  One  natural  flaw  he  seems  indeed  to  have 
had,  if  it  can  be  called  a  flaw :  he  was  all  too  generously  susceptible 
to  the  excellence — not,,  mark  you,  to  the  vulgar  semblance — of 
beauty  in  woman.  This  tragic  passion  proved  his  ruin  of  old, 
but  to  posterity,  or  to  one  at  least  of  his  own  posterity,  it  only 
serves  to  make  his  majestic  image  yet  more  lovable  and  alive’. 

“Thus  gravely  but  not  the  less  terribly  the  tidal  wave  of  the 
Rajah’s  eloquence  and  erudition  and  passionate  racial  and 
personal  prejudice  rolled  along  and  gathered  shape  and  weight 
and  stature  against  me  and  my  luckless  inventions  until,  having 
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nothing  more  to  gather,  it  hung  curled  and  yawning  fearfully  over 
us,  while  I  sat  guilty  and  fascinated  and  wished  it  would  fall  and 
make  an  end.  Down  it  came  at  last  in  thunder. 

‘And  this,  sir,  is  the  grandeur  that  you  dare  to  mock  upon  the 
stage  with  a  squad  of  supers  and  a  bundle  of  devils’ 
masks!  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  current  caricature  of 
Rawana,  this  tusked  and  ten-headed  ogre  of  yours,  is  a  mere 
piece  of  popular  marvel-faking  grounded  in  ignorance’,  and  the 
Rajah  proceeded  ruthlessly  to  explain  away  the  Lord  of  Lanka’s 
superfluous  heads,  giving  me  chapter  and  verse  as  before,  until  I 
almost  expected  the  earth  of  Asurakonda  to  open  and  swallow 
up  my  all  too  laborious  embodiment  of  an  ancient  slander.  I 
forget  whether,  according  to  the  Rajah,  the  title  of  ten-headed 
was  a  Sanskrit  corruption  of  a  Tamil  honorific,  or  whether  it 
was  given  to  Rawana  because,  at  his  birth,  his  perfect  little  face 
was  seen  in  the  ten  facets  of  a  jewel-mirror  that  happened  to  be 
by.  I  have  heard  both  explanations,  for  all  this  white-washing 
of  Rawana  was  not  quite  the  Rajah’s  own  invention;  much  of  it, 
as  I  discovered  later,  and  as  he  himself  indeed  declared,  was 
derived  from  a  rival  tradition  still  prevalent  in  the  South.  In 
any  case  he  insisted  that  the  real  Rawana,  so  far  from  being 
a  monster  of  deformity,  was  distinguished  as  much  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  as  for  his  other  virtues  and  accomplishments.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  looks  and  bearing  of  the  Rajah  as  he  made  this 
point  suddenly  brought  home  to  me  a  conviction  of  which  I  had 
already  become  dimly  sensible,  namely,  that  this  picturesque  and 
scholarly  nobleman,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  kind  of  reproduction  or  reflection,  perhaps  even  as  a 
partial  re-incarnation,  of  his  idolized  ancestor. 

“And  now  the  Rajah’s  tidal  wave  of  words,  whose  dreaded 
cataract,  after  the  first  impact,  I  was  almost  ready  to  regard 
as  not  so  very  dreadful  after  all,  suddenly  proved  to  be  teeming 
about  my  ears,  and  began  to  bring  forth,  one  after  another,  un¬ 
expected  monsters  of  the  deep. 

‘All  this’,  he  continued,  ‘is  common  knowledge  to  the  well- 
informed.  You  can  read  it  between  the  lines  of  the  Ramayana, 
You  can  hear  much  of  it  openly  set  forth  in  the  Canarese  version 
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of  the  epic  made  by  the  Jainas.  But  I  myself,  inspired  by  ancestral 
piety,  have  carried  my  researches  and  my  faithful  scepticism  even 
further  than  the  southern  Jainas  dared  to  go,  or  at  least  to  admit 
that  they  had  gone.  Where  so  much  envious  and  ignorant  mis¬ 
representation  is  admitted,  may  we  not  suspect  even  more?  With 
my  other  speculations  I  need  not  trouble  you.  This  very  night, 
even  as  I  watched,  even  as  I  abhorred  your  vigorous  version  of 
this  lie,  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  astounding  interpretation  of 
the  world-old  tragedy  was  suddenly  revealed  to  me.’  The  Rajah 
dropped  his  voice  and  leaned  forward  with  a  strange  fire  in  his 
eyes. 

“What  he  said  next  startled  me  so  much  that  I  quite  forget  how 
he  said  it,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  reconstruct  his  phrasing.  The 
suggestion  was  that  Rawana’s  abduction  of  Sita  from  the  forest 
hermitage  was  perhaps  not  altogether  the  violent  outrage  represent¬ 
ed  by  tradition.  Might  it  not  have  been,  like  the  abduction  of 
Helen  in  another  Aryan  epic,  a  dashing  stroke  in  a  love  romance, 
to  which  the  lady  herself  was  a  consenting  party?  Even  for 
this  astounding  hypothesis  the  Rajah  had  his  reasons  ready,  for 
he  cited  in  support  of  it  that  sad  and  curious  epilogue  of  the 
Ramayana  itself,  in  which  Rama  puts  away  his  recovered  wife 
on  the  ground,  apparently,  of  something  like  this  very  suspicion; 
a  suspicion,  I  was  to  remember,  which  is  only  removed  by  the 
miraculous  testimony  of  the  gods  in  her  favour  at  the  very  moment 
of  her  assumption  into  heaven;  ‘which  is  as  much  as  to  say’, 
added  the  sceptical  Rajah,  ‘that  it  was  never  removed  at  all’. 

“This  curious  speculation  would  of  course  have  been  accounted 
rank  blasphemy  by  a  Hindu,  for  the  Hindus  regard  Sita  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi,  just  as  Rama  is  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  Vishnu.  The  Rajah  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice,  but  I  could 
not  help  glancing  about  me  apprehensively  as  the  more  extravagant 
or  obvious  expressions  of  his  audacity  reached  my  ears,  and  the 
Rajah  noticed  it. 

‘You  need  not  be  afraid’,  he  said.  ‘My  brother  has  no  English, 
nor  the  children  either.  As  for  Pasupati’,  —  the  name  of  the 
Diwan,  who,  however,  was  not  within  hearing — ‘he  knows  too  much 
about  me  and  his  gods  already  to  mind  what  I  say.  But  perhaps 
you  are  shocked  yourself?’ 
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I  shook  my  head  gravely.  T  am  what  you  would  call  a  fire- 
worshipper’,  I  told  him.  ‘These  fables  mean  nothing  to  me,  except 
as  art;  and  your  emendation,  from  that  point  of  view,  would  be 
not  unpromising,  if  it  did  not  spoil  a  more  familiar  and  a  far 
nobler  story.  You  must  see,  however,  that  my  profession  forbids 
me  to  dally  with  such  violent  reversals  of  popular  religious  values, 
however  interesting;  and  I  wonder  that  you  should  trouble  to 
urge  them  at  a  time  like  the  present.  The  audience  is  growing 
impatient.  It  is  time  we  came  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
course  of  the  entertainment.  Do  you  wish  me  to  bring  the  play 
to  an  end?’ 

“The  Rajah  resumed  at  once  his  usual  manner  of  polite  detach¬ 
ment.  ‘You  must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Vakharvala.  I  am  a  lonely 
man,  spiritually  if  not  literally,  and  when  I  secure  a  listener  of 
my  own  intellectual  rank  my  pent-up  hobbies  are  apt  to  run  away 
with  me.  But  I  have  not  intentionally  been  talking  at  random. 
I  have  a  definite  proposal  to  make  to  you,  rather  an  unusual 
proposal,  and  one  which,  as  an  artist,  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
easily  acceptable  anyhow,  and  would  certainly  have  rejected  if 
I  had  introduced  it  baldly  and  abruptly’. 

‘Pray  command  me’. 

‘Not  at  all.  I  shall  ask  you  as  one  artist  from  another,  know¬ 
ing  how  much  he  asks.  You  will  understand  from  what  I  have 
said  that  a  play  on  the  subject  of  which  your  play  treats,  and 
treating  it  as  yours  does,  is  little  calculated  to  give  me  pleasure. 
In  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions  there  were  many  features  of 
your  performance  which  filled  me  with  admiration.  The  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  enunciation,  the  harmony  and  effectiveness  of  the 
grouping  and  the  gestures,  and  the  general  vividness  of  the  illusion, 
I  regard  as  beyond  praise.  If  I  may  select  a  single  part,  where 
the  average  of  talent  among  the  actors  was  so  extraordinarily  high, 
the  performance  of  the  heroine  alone  deserved  that  I  should 
rather  have  come  to  you  at  Coringa  than  have  given  you  the 
trouble  of  seeking  me  here  in  the  wilds.  Taking  the  play  altogether, 
my  principal  feeling  was  one  of  sorrow  that  so  much  talent  and 
taste  and  imagination,  such  a  mastery  of  technique  and  artistic 
organization,  should  have  been  wasted  on  a  fable  so  unworthy 
of  them.  But  even  as  I  watched  I  felt  that  I  had  it  in  me  to 
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redress  the  anomaly.  Even  as  I  shuddered  I  was  inspired.  The 
fascination  of  the  medium  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  saw  in  a  flash 
the  manner  in  which  its  direction  should  be  altered,  so  that  both 
means  and  subject  might  achieve  their  proper  and  mutual  en¬ 
hancement.  I  see  it  still,  and  I  ask  you,  Vakharvala,  to  put  your 
paste-board  goblin  back  in  his  box,  to  give  the  part  of  Rawana 
to  me,  and  to  allow  me  to  turn  the  course  of  the  play  into  what¬ 
soever  direction  my  awakened  imagination  may  suggest.’ 

‘You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious.  Rajah’,  I  said  with  a  sickly 
smile  which  ill  concealed  the  dismay  in  my  heart. 

The  Rajah  protested  that  he  was  never  more  serious  in  his  life. 

‘But  consider,  my  dear  Sir!  Only  an  amateur’  (T  had  almost 
said  ‘an  idiot’,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the  same  thing)  ‘would 
dream  of  such  a  proposal.  You  yourself  may  have  the  gift  of 
improvization,  but  every  word,  every  minutest  motion  of  my  actors 
is  the  result  of  weeks  of  study.  How  much  do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  preserve  of  the  technique  which  you  admire  so  much?  I 
can’t  bear  to  imagine,  still  less  to  witness  the  result,  even  if  the 
audience — \ 

I  stopped,  for  the  Rajah  was  holding  up  his  hand. 

‘Let  me  explain  a  little  further’,  said  he.  ‘In  my  shyness  at 
making  what  I  know  you  must  regard  as  an  outrageous  request  I 
am  afraid  that  I  worded  it  lamely  and  inaccurately  as  well  as 
incompletely.  I  ask  neither  you  nor  the  audience  to  witness  my 
humble  amendment  of  the  fable.  While  I  propose  to  stage  it 
without  delay,  it  will  not  be  here,  but  in  my  private  apartments 
at  the  palace,  and  for  my  personal  delectation  alone.  If  it  succeeds 
(for  all  the  odds,  as  you  rightly  divine,  are  against  it)  the  artistic 
achievement  will  not  be  less  for  want  of  vulgar  multiplication  or 
applause.  Elaborate  apparatus,  again,  is  equally  inessential  to 
such  an  achievement,  and  of  your  cast  and  properties,  admirable 
as  they  are,  I  shall  make  only  a  comparatively  small  selection.  I 
shall  take  so  little  in  fact,  that  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you 
found  you  could  go  on  with  your  own  play  here,  while  I  make 
the  best  I  can  of  mine  at  the  palace’. 

I  felt  a  bewildered  revival  of  hope  at  this. 
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‘Can  you  give  me  an  idea,  roughly,  of  what  you  will  require?’ 
I  asked. 

‘I  can  tell  you  exactly.  I  shall  want,  I  am  afraid,  your  peerless 
heroine,  and  I  shall  want  the  clothes  she  stands  in,  her  simple 
and  gracious  hermit-weeds  of  beaten  bark.  Positively  nothing 

more*. 

‘I  beg  your  pardon?’ 

‘I  said,  positively  nothing  more’. 

‘Nothing  more  than  Sita?’ 

‘And  the  clothes  she  stands  in’. 

There  was  a  tense  silence.  My  first  impulse  was  to  move  the 
closure  of  the  interview  without  more  ado,  for  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  made  a  fool  of  .  .  .  It  was,  you  will  observe,  on  the  ironical 
face  of  it  the  very  modesty,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Rajah’s  demand 
that  made  it  so  embarrassing,  not  to  say  shameless.  Here  was 
a  case  where  the  part  was  certainly  greater  than  the  whole. 

‘I  had  much  rather  you  had  asked  for  the  entire  company’,  I 
said,  when  I  had  somewhat  recovered  my  equilibrium.  ‘I  am  no 
stickler  for  the  proprieties,  Rajah,  and  I  presume  you  can  afford 
the  risk  of  scandal,  but  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  to  disappoint 
the  audience  and  break  up  what  I  cannot  but  consider,  from  a 
normal  view  point,  as  rather  a  wonderful  performance  just  for 
this.  Why  not  let  the  matter  lie  over  for  the  nonce?  Tomorrow, 
if  your  mind  still  holds,  you  may  be  able  to  make  more  convenient 
arrangements’. 

‘But  my  dear  Mr.  Vakharvala,  you  if  away  the  very  difficulty, 
and  argue  against  yourself.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  my  mind 
will  hold  tomorrow.  The  nobleness  of  life,  and  of  art  as  well, 
is  to  do  what  you  would,  not  only  when  you  can,  but  when  you 
both  can  and  would;  for  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  favourable 
conjunction  will  ever  occur  again.  We  may  plan  our  useful  acts 
beforehand,  our  enjoyments  never;  for  these  depend  more  upon 
ourselves  than  on  our  objects,  and  of  these  two  sets  of  variants 
the  first  is  by  far  the  more  elusive.  The  truth  of  this  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  but  it  has  always  been  more  obvious  to  me  than 
it  seems  to  be  to  other  people.  Perhaps  that  is  one  result  of 
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having  an  ancestor  with  ten  heads.  But  wait.  I  find  that  I 
have  not  even  yet  stated  the  terms  of  my  proposal  with  entire 
precision’. 

I  waited,  wearily.  I  foresaw  no  easing  of  my  dilemma,  and 
I  thought  it  could  hardly  be  made  worse.  But  the  Rajah  certainly 
succeeded  in  sharpening  its  horns. 

‘You  probably  think  by  this  time’,  he  said,  ‘that  when  I 
praised  your  work  just  now  I  did  so  in  mockery.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  In  spite  of  distractions  of  one  kind 
and  another  I  realized  quite  early  in  the  evening  that  yours  was 
an  enterprize  which  it  would  pay  me  to  back  through  thick  and 
thin.  If,  however,  you  should  decide  to  refuse  my  first  request, 
however  difficult,  I  cannot  clearly  foresee  to  what  extent  my 
goblin  ancestry  may  move  me  to  forego  my  own  most  obvious 
interest  and  yours  as  well.  Humour  me  in  this,  however,  and  I 
will  undertake,  whatever  be  the  outcome,  to  support  your  show 
financially  to  the  utmost  of  your  reasonable  need,  even  to  the 
half  of  my  kingdom.  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  name  a 
figure.  Your  ambitions,  I  know  are  extravagant,  but  I  am  rich, 
and  pining  for  a  new  plaything.  What  shall  we  say  to  begin  with?’ 

“The  Rajah  was  a  tactful  man,  but  I  liked  so  little  this  stressing 
of  his  persuasion  (however  true)  that  the  economic  factor  would 
finally  decide  the  issue,  that  for  a  moment  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  case,  and  I  my  career,  because  of  it.  I  believe  he 
knew  the  danger  and  faced  it  deliberately,  for  I  remembered 
afterwards  that  he  watched  me  narrowly  at  this  point  alone  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  debate.  Naturally  it  didn’t  take  long 
for  the  gravity  of  his  ultimatum  (for  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
I  could  trust  him  to  fulfil  either  his  threats  or  his  promises)  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  begin  to  weigh  the  scale  down  in  his  favour. 
But  the  more  clearly  I  realized  the  folly  of  an  absolute  refusal, 
the  more  obstinately  determined  I  became  to  wean  him  from  his 
mad  whim  and  get  on  with  the  play  if  it  could  be  done  without  a 
final  rupture,  even  if  it  meant  my  having  to  win  him  all  over 
again.  So  much  at  least  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  even  in  my 
hour  of  need,  if  not  for  the  semblance  of  virtue,  at  least  for  the 
sanctity  of  art. 
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‘I  will  make  no  bargain’,  I  said,  ‘in  a  matter  I  like  so  ill.  In 
the  first  place  I  am  not  a  slave-driver.  The  lady  herself  may  have 
something  to  say  in  the  matter’. 

‘I  only  ask  you  to  waive  your  authority  as  her  employer  and 
allow  me  to  exercise  my  powers  of  persuasion.  I  assure  you 
that  in  a  good  cause  they  are  not  inconsiderable.  Judging  from 
my  awkward  attempts  upon  yourself  you  may  think  this  an  idle 
boast,  but  you  must  remember  that  in  your  case  my  conscience 
was  not  absolutely  and  entirely  clear’. 

“That  struck  me  as  rather  a  delightful  confession,  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  it  did  something  to  restore  my  good  humour.  I  braced 
myself  for  a  last  effort. 

‘I  must  tell  you  plainly.  Rajah’,  I  said,  carefully  preserving  his 
own  exalted  imagery,  ‘that  the  partner  you  have  chosen  for  this 
adventure  of  the  spirit  is  not  the  creature  of  soul  and  flame  and 
infinite  response  which  her  performance  tonight  has  reasonably 
led  you  to  suppose.  Beside  her  prepared  part,  I  fear,  you  will 
find  her  quite  unusually  lifeless  and  stupid.  Every  gesture,  every 
intonation,  every  motion  almost  that  pleased  you  tonight  was  not 
hers  but  mine,  imparted  with  tedious  patience,  and  acquired  with 
constant  practice.  Her  genius  is  only  memory  and  mechanical 
imitation.  Her  very  beauty  of  itself  is  without  form  and  void. 
She  has  no  more  soul  or  impulse  of  her  own  than  Pygmalion’s 
statue  before  it  came  to  life,  or  a  lute  of  exquisite  inlay  which 
the  master  musician  has  laid  aside’. 

“For  a  moment  1  thought  that  I  had  beaten  him.  He  looked  into 
my  eyes  to  see  if  I  spoke  the  truth,  and  found  no  fault  in  them, 
and  was  discomfited.  But  his  hesitation  lasted  only  for  a  moment. 

‘What  you  tell  me  is  hard  to  believe’,  he  said,  ‘and  yet  1  can 
believe  that  you  believe  it.  But  I  too  am  an  artist,  I  too  am 
a  musician  in  my  degree;  perhaps  I  also  can  pluck  music  from 
the  carven  vinam,  and  breathe  a  soul  into  the  limbs  of  marble. 
And  if  not,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  your  Galatea  should 
come  to  me  now,  while  the  glamour  of  your  art  is  yet  about  her, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  divinity  that  you  conferred  is  still  faintly 
perceptible.  If  these  should  not  suffice,  the  fault  at  least  will 
not  be  yours’. 
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“And  so  (for  why  should  I  prolong  the  agony?)  the  Rajah  had 
his  will;  but  what  use  he  made,  and  what  joy  he  had,  of  his 
inspiration  and  its  opportunity,  and  whether  he  repented  or  was 
ashamed  of  his  dream  upon  the  morrow,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
However  his  fortune  served  him,  to  me  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  In  this  respect,  even  as  in  regard  to  the  element  of  sur¬ 
prise,  the  forecast  of  the  Coringa  tahsildar  was  fulfilled  with  a 
curious  exactitude.  But  if  my  journey  to  Asurakonda  thus  proved 
my  economic  salvation,  it  was  only,  as  you  see,  by  way  of  a  very 
singular  aesthetic  reverse,  perhaps  the  most  drastic,  indeed,  that 
I  ever  experienced?’ 


VI. 

“And  you  attributed  this  defeat”  said  I,  “to  an  excess  of 
realism  in  the  staging  of  the  play?”  For  Mr.  Vakharvala  seemed 
to  have  stopped  short  of  his  moral,  as  if  even  in  retrospect  he  felt 
something  of  the  consternation  aroused  by  the  original  catastrophe. 

“In  the  main,  yes,”  he  replied,  quickly  recovering  his  former 
tone  of  critical  equanimity.  “Of  course  the  circumstances  were 
exceptional;  but  it  often  needs  an  accidental  emphasis  of  the  kind 
to  make  really  clear  the  working  of  a  general  principle.  When 
people  forget  their  interest  in  the  general  drift  of  the  play  in 
their  anxiety  to  handle  the  treasure  and  taste  the  fruits  displayed 
upon  the  stage,  or  painted  upon  the  curtains,  I  regard  it  as  a  sure 
sign  of  an  excess  of  realism  in  the  treatment.  I  always  think  that 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  convention  in  art  is  that  it  spreads 
as  it  were  an  invisible  veil  between  the  symbols  employed  by  the 
artist  and  the  objects  of  the  real  world,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  becoming  confused,  to  the  detriment  of  the  vital  unity 
of  the  work  of  art.” 

“And  you  thereafter  attempted  to  guard  against  this  danger 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  conventions?” 

“That  was  the  trend  of  my  policy,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Vakhar¬ 
vala  rather  curtly,  for  like  other  quick  wits  he  did  not  easily 
relish  the  suspicion  that  he  was  being  rather  cheaply  chaffed. 

“I  mean  of  the  dramatic  conventions,”  I  insisted  ruthlessly. 
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“And  so  I  understand  you,  sir,”  he  replied  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  but  by  this  time  there  was  the  faintest  of  twinkles  in  his 
eye. 

“And  since  that  time,”  said  Ananta  Rao,  catching  the  drift 
of  the  fun  with  a  perspicacity  that  I  should  hardly  have  expected 
of  him,  “nobody  ever  falls  in  love  with  his  lady  actors.” 

Mr.  Vakharvala  screwed  up  his  eyes  reminiscently,  mixing  a 
smile  with  a  frown. 

“There  was  the  case  of  the  Delhi  curio-deal,  of  course,”  he 
said,  “but  at  least  he  didn’t  run  away  with  a  heroine  in  the  middle 
of  her  finest  performance.” 
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Until  I  began  to  notice  the  Hindus  I  often  longed,  when  I  was 
in  India,  for  someone  with  whom  to  share  my  interest  in  the 
purely  ornamental  side  of  life.  I  can  see  now  that  even  in  those 
days  I  was  not  ill  off  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  companionship 
and  entertainment.  Even  in  the  absence,  even  oftenest  in  the 
absence,  of  temperamental  affinities,  the  Indian  hinterland  ( mofussil 
is  the  proper  word)  favours  a  variety  and  an  intimacy  of  personal 
relationship  which  is  remembered  later  with  regretful  affection. 
How  often,  in  the  strangeness  and  isolation  of  our  encounters, 
would  the  commonplace  mind  prove  singular,  the  rough  nature 
delicate,  the  inarticulate  expressive!  But  these  are  the  qualific¬ 
ations  of  retrospect.  In  the  present  youth  always  finds  room  for 
improvement.  In  fine,  I  looked  forward  with  a  quite  inordinate 
eagerness  to  meeting  Calliper,  who  had  written  a  play,  and  was 
also  said  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Departmentally  Calliper  was  a  Forest  Officer.  The  Indian 
forests  are  the  traditional  nursery  of  the  sages,  and  Calliper  was 
not  the  only  member  of  his  Service  to  own  their  immemorial  and 
mystic  influence.  Another  was  G.  P.  Knowles,  also  of  our  time 
and  province.  Knowles  was  a  theosophist,  and  ate,  I  forget 
whether  it  was  actual  roots  and  berries,  like  a  rishi  of  the  prime, 
or  merely  twentieth-century  grape-nuts.  He  once  distinguished 
himself  by  walking  into  a  certain  up-country  club  (at  high  noon, 
certainly,  when  it  was  sure  to  be  empty)  in  impeccable  Hindu 
costume;  a  moderately  indomitable  gesture  in  which,  as  a  pro¬ 
fessed  admirer  of  the  said  costume,  and  a  secret  hater  of  all 
prudes  and  snobs,  I  should  have  delighted  altogether  (albeit  from 
a  safe  distance),  if  Knowles  had  not  marred  it,  as  I  believe,  by 
bowing  to  the  instant  clamour  of  his  outraged  countrymen  (and 
countrywomen)  for  an  apology.  Calliper’s  eccentricities,  if  equally 
diverting,  were  usually  discreeter.  In  fact  I  heard  so  much  of 
him  as  a  tameless  genius  that  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  his 
general  attitude.  But  he  certainly  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
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of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  those  innocent  affecta¬ 
tions  of  a  lost  Bohemia,  for  which  my  soul  longed. 

His  philosophical  researches  were  embodied  in  a  work  which 
he  called,  after  the  Vedic  precedent,  his  Lesser  Forest  Book.  He 
read  me  passages  of  it  by  the  light  of  a  D.P.W.  lantern  late  one 
night  in  the  guest-room  of  the  Club.  Calliper’s  hobbies  were 
many  and  various,  and  the  place  was  littered  like  the  studio  of 
an  alchemist  with  boxes  and  books  and  papers,  firearms,  bottles, 
mechanical  oddments,  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  all  of  which 
he  had  lately  brought  down  with  him  by  staff-boat  from  the 
jungles.  I  remember  the  setting  better  than  the  substance  of  his 
lecture,  of  which  I  retain  only  a  faint  Nietschean  flavour;  but  it 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  clever  and  amusing,  and  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn’t  publish  it.  He  said  he  couldn’t  face  the  thought  of 
all  the  wrecked  illusions,  and  bewildered  lives,  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  appearance  of  so  much  new  and 
dangerous  truth  in  a  world  unready  for  it. 

Our  whole  conversation  of  that  evening,  as  I  remember  it,  is 
a  perpetual  delight  to  my  maturer  cynicism.  I  assured  him,  with 
a  perspicacity  beyond  my  years,  that  if  the  world  wasn’t  ready 
for  his  wisdom  it  certainly  wouldn’t  worry  about  it;  and  I  expressed 
my  surprise  quite  seriously  (we  took  ourselves  very  seriously  in 
those  days)  that  he  should  allow  such  a  consideration  to  hamper 
his  legitimate  appetite  for  fame. 

“That  bubble?”  exclaimed  Calliper  compassionately.  “My 
dear  fellow,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  still  upon  the 
mental  plane  which  attaches  importance  to  such  a  trifle  as  fame.” 

I  had  to  admit  that  1  was;  and  I  defended  myself  by  represent¬ 
ing  fame,  on  the  authority  of  Milton,  as  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  mind.  I  also  cited  Shelley  to  the  effect  that  fame  was  the 
poet’s  food;  and  I  declared  that  in  my  own  case  (for  i  was  a 
minor  poet)  the  hope  of  fame  was  a  sharper  spur  to  effort  than  the 
prospect  of  going  to  heaven. 

“I  can  imagine”  he  was  good  enough  to  say  “that  you  might 
find  it  easier  to  attain,  but  you  ought  to  be  past  the  point  of 
bothering.” 

The  fun  of  this  dialogue  did  not  end  with  the  night  in  question. 
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I  was  impressed  by  Calliper’s  air  of  high  detachment,  and  a  few 
days  later  I  said  so  to  Murray,  the  bank  agent,  who  also  (now 
that  I  come  to  think  of  it)  had  a  soul  above  his  job. 

“1  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  Calliper,”  said  Murray. 
“Only  last  night  he  told  me  that  the  hope  of  fame  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  his  life  worth  living.  He  said  it  was  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  or  something  of  that  sort.” 

That  was  my  first  clear  glimpse  into  Calliper’s  curious  mental¬ 
ity.  So  far  from  being  above  the  vanity  of  desiring  Fame,  he  set 
a  healthily  extravagant  value  even  upon  that  poor  shadow  and 
imitation  of  her  which  was  measured  by  the  effect  of  his  own 
romantic  figure  upon  the  petty  circle  of  our  immediate  acquaintance. 
His  words  were  not  meant  to  give  a  presumptuous  and  cold 
account  of  barren  truth,  they  were  the  coloured  strokes  with 
which  he  painted  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners  the  artful  picture 
of  himself.  With  the  instinct  of  an  artist  he  suited  the  details  of  this 
creation  to  the  limitations  of  his  audience.  To  a  comparative 
highbrow  like  me  he  would  be  the  transcendental  mystic,  able  to 
despise  the  illusions  bf  the  crowd.  In  less  sophisticated  eyes  he 
was  content  to  be  merely  the  unrecognized  genius,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  this  character  he  was  not  above  borrowing  from  me 
the  very  sentiments  which  he  had  affected  to  pity  me  for  harbour¬ 
ing.  • 

This  discovery  helped  me  to  understand  other  oddities  of 
Calliper’s  behaviour  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  me.  Among 
these  was  his  persistent  refusal  to  show  me  his  famous  play.  The 
thing  certainly  existed,  for  I  knew  several  people  who  had  seen 
and  praised  it.  It  was  called  ‘The  Crystal  Cylinder’,  and  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  reincarnation;  the  scene  being  laid  partly  in 
old  Chaldaea,  and  partly  in  modern  Mayfair.  Calliper  himself 
told  me  more  than  once  that  everyone  who  read  it  was  astonished 
at  the  author’s  familiarity  with  the  details  of  ordinary  life  in 
ancient  Babylon.  He  gave  me  no  opportunity,  however,  of  join¬ 
ing  in  this  chorus  of  astonishment,  although  he  knew  me  to  be 
interested  in  Chaldaean  lore  as  well  as  in  plays  generally;  for 
had  he  not  noticed  and  admired  the  three  monumental  Maspero’s 
which  dignified  my  bookshelf?  Amateur  playwrights  are  not 
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usually  so  reluctant  to  show  their  work  to  sympathetic  acquain¬ 
tance.  I  finally  concluded  that  the  ‘Crystal  Cylinder’  was  intended 
not  so  much  to  stand  by  itself  as  to  serve  as  a  ‘play  within  a 
play’,  and  that  its  function  in  the  more  tremendous  monodrama, 
which  was  Calliper’s  real  masterpiece,  was  to  suggest  the  .notion 
that  its  author,  in  another  incarnation,  had  personally  walked  the 
famous  Babylonian  terraces.  This  end  was  better  served,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  by  merely  summarizing  the  salient  message 
of  the  play,  without  subjecting  the  work  itself  to  a  (possibly 
learned)  scrutiny  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  illusion. 

The  same  line  of  thought  enabled  me  to  recognize  and  interpret 
another  of  the  symbols  of  Calliper’s  curious  artistry.  Calliper 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  us  by  a  magnificent  beard. 
I  should  have  mentioned  this  feature  before,  if  I  had  not  uncon¬ 
sciously  credited  the  reader  with  my  own  inability  to  imagine 
Calliper  without  it.  Those  of  us  whose  duties  led  them  for  any 
length  of  time  into  the  wilderness  often  returned  with  similar, 
though  less  magnificent,  appendages;  but  these  were  always  dis¬ 
carded  when  their  wearers  returned  to  civilization.  Calliper, 
although  he  used  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  rainy  season,  like  a 
Buddha,  under  a  roof  at  headquarters,  obstinately  refused  to  shave 
his  beard  in  spite  of  our  entreaties.  The  prevailing  social  senti¬ 
ment,  especially  among  the  women,  was  at  that  time  so  unfavour¬ 
able  to  beards,  and  Calliper  was  usually  so  responsive,  in  every¬ 
thing  that  really  mattered,  to  the  prevailing  social  sentiment, 
and  so  on,  that  I  was  long  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  resolute 
unorthodoxy  in  this  particular.  The  fact  that  the  beard  in  question 
was  really  a  fine  one,  and  became  him  well,  hardly  seemed  to  me, 
knowing  Calliper  as  I  did,  a  sufficient  explanation  in  itself;  for  the 
essence  of  his  method  was  to  play  to  the  gallery  rather  than  to  the 
true  gods,  “and  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove.”  The  idea 
at  one  time  occurred  to  me  that  he  retained  his  magnificent  beard 
for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  led  Alcibiades  to  cut  off  his 
dog’s  magnificent  tail,  namely,  to  provide  a  harmless  excuse,  and 
as  it  were  a  lightning-conductor,  for  idle  fault-finding,  which  might 
otherwise  reach  more  vulnerable  spots.  I  now  believe  that 
Calliper’s  real  design  was  more  original.  His  beard,  in  fact, 
was  intended  to  supplement  the  effect  of  his  play  on  our  sub- 
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conscious  minds,  by  reminding  us  (as  well  it  might)  of  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs,  and  thus  confirming  the  mystical  suggestion  of  Calliper’s 
Babylonian  affinities.  Like  him  it  purported,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  to  have  been  born  before.  ‘Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
and  not  in  utter  nakedness,  but  trailing  clouds  of  glory’  did  he 
come  to  us,  apparently,  from  the  other  end  of  Time. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  shallow  and  amusing  fopperies 
of  this  nature  formed  the  whole  of  Calliper’s  personality  as  we 
knew  it.  Apart  from  his  many  interests  and  abilities,  his  literary 
gift,  his  scientific  and  mechanical  tinkerings,  his  social  excursions, 
and  his  craft  of  venerie  (inherited,  perhaps,  from  Nimrod)  he  was 
not  devoid  of  original  insight,  interesting  ideas,  or  sincere  aesthetic 
appreciation.  I  have  long  since  counted  unto  him  for  wisdom, 
among  other  considerations,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  stubborn 
fatalist,  though  I  tried  to  fob  him  off  at  the  time  with  pragmatical 
neo-Hegelian  refutations.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  by  his 
affectations  that  I  chiefly  remember  him.  Certainly  at  the  time 
it  was  this  side  of  him  which  amused  me  most,  though  I  had 
noted  it  at  first  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  (because  I  laboured 
under  the  delusions,  long  since  perforce  discarded,  that  no  true 
artist  is  a  humbug  or  a  snob).  I  found  his  posing  delightful 
by  reason  of  its  very  transparency.  His  vagaries  had  all  the 
fascination  of  a  puzzle  that  is  not  too  hard.  That  is  why  I  felt 
so  sadly  perturbed  and  tantalized  when  a  situation  at  last  arose 
in  which  this  saving  virtue  of  transparency  was  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

To  describe  this  complication  I  must  explain,  at  the  risk  of 
scandalizing  the  slaves  of  cant,  that  Calliper  and  1,  like  other 
sensible  young  men  of  our  generation,  were  reasonably  curious 
about  a  certain  vastly  important  aspect  of  life  and  art,  in  regard 
to  which  the  age  and  society  that  produced  us  had  chosen, 
whether  for  prudential  or  purely  superstitious  reasons  I  could 
never  decide,  to  keep  us  almost  wholly  in  the  dark.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  subject  of  sex.  I  do  so  thus  shyly  from  inveterate 
habit.  Had  it  not  been  for  Calliper,  I  might  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  mention  it  at  all:  I  ought  to  have  cited  this  fact  as 
another  indication  that  his  attitude  to  life  was  not  entirely 
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frivolous,  but  1  hardly  realized  this  aspect  of  the  matter  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write. 

Now  I  was  in  official  control  of  a  respectable  library,  from 
which  intelligent  outsiders  were  allowed  occasionally  to  borrow 
books.  Calliper  was  not  the  only  nor  the  gravest  borrower,  1 
remember,  to  be  attracted  by  the  classics  of  a  saner  time,  which 
saw  life  (comparatively)  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  But  he 
borrowed  oftener  than  others,  as  well  books  bearing  on  things 
at  large,  as  on  that  particular  phase  of  them  which  1  have  been 
at  pains  to  indicate.  There  grew  up  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
between  us,  that  in  return  for  the  occasional  loan  of  a  Boccacio, 
a  Rabelais,  or  a  Schopenhaur  he  should  introduce  me  to  certain 
treasured  volumes  in  his  own  possession  which  the  library  lacked, 
and  especially  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  which  were 
then  unknown  to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  saw  any  of 
these  esoteric  treasures;  but  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  them,  and 
as  there  was  none  that  I  wanted  to  see  more  than  another,  and  as 
I  had  plenty  of  other  things  to  think  about,  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  loss.  I  have  since  thought  it  not  improbable  that  Calliper 
never  really  owned  them  at  all,  but  borrowed  them  from  time  to 
time  from  some  person  unknown,  and  passed  the  rumour  and  not 
a  little  of  the  substance  of  his  reading  on  to  me. 

One  day,  however,  he  really  got  hold  of  a  book  which  I  wanted 
to  see  very  much.  He  boasted  that  he  had  bought  a  complete 
edition  of  Burton’s  Alif  Laila  for  a  hundred  rupees.  I  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  this  work  as  a  whole,  for  I  had  seen  it 
before,  and  moreover  I  possessed  Payne’s  translation,  which 
Burton  is  said  to  have  used  himself,  and  which  I  prefer,  at  least 
as  a  text.  Payne,  however,  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  commentary 
comparable  with  Burton’s  notes,  or  his  very  erudite  Terminal 
Essay;  and  since  in  the  only  copy  of  the  said  Essay  which  I  had 
seen  certain  sections  had  been  significantly  left  out,  I  was  natur¬ 
ally  curious  to  see  it  in  its  original  and  perfect  form. 

I  explained  this  to  Calliper,  who  promised  to  send  me  the 
volume  in  question  at  once.  He  failed  to  do  so,  however; 
and  although  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise  a  number  of  times 
(always  rather  shyly,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  appear  too  eager)  he 
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so  persistently  deferred  sending  the  book  that  I  began  to  wonder 
what  secret  reason  he  had  for  keeping  it  back. 

This  business  continued  for  weeks,  perhaps  months.  Then 
one  night  Calliper  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  1  actually  found  myself 
in  the  same  room  with  the  famous  volumes,  which  stood  against 
the  wall  in  a  little  bookcase  of  their  own  upon  the  floor.  Here, 
apparently,  was  my  opportunity.  Determined  to  run  to  earth  for 
myself  the  elusive  treatise  which  was  my  particular  quarry,  1 
contrived,  as  it  were  casually,  and  talking  all  the  while  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  to  approach  the  bookcase  and  examine  the  volumes 
one  by  one.  This  proceeding,  in  the  circumstances,  was  a  sort 
of  yogi’s  penance  which  deserved  to  be  rewarded.  It  meant 
grovelling  awkwardly  about  the  floor  immediately  after  dinner  in 
the  middle  of  September,  which  in  the  Cirkars  is  moist  and  warm 
to  a  degree  which  only  those  who  have  known  it  can  conceive. 
Nevertheless  I  toiled  steadily  through  the  whole  set  of  some  sixteen 
volumes,  only  to  And  that  the  one  of  which  1  was  in  search  was 
not  to  be  found.  Calliper  watched  my  austerities  out  of  the 
corner  of  one  eye  with  mischievous  enjoyment,  and  when  at  last 
I  enquired  after  the  missing  volume,  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me,” 
said  he,  “that  that  was  what  you  were  looking  for?  Of  course 
you  can’t  find  it.  I’ve  just  lent  it  to  someone  else.” 

I  nursed  my  disgust  for  a  week,  and  then  i  sent  Calliper  a  note 
by  special  messenger,  asking  him  to  let  me  have  the  book,  if 
possible,  by  the  bearer.  It  was  a  carefully  worded  note,  for  I 
meant  it  to  be  a  sort  of  ultimatum,  and  so  Calliper  treated  it.  My 
messenger  returned,  not  with  the  book,  but  with  another  note. 
Its  brief  scrawl  seemed  to  hiss  and  slaver  at  me  with  an  almost 
maniacal  intensity  of  mockery.  “Excessively  sorry,”  it  ran,  “but 
I’ve  lost  the  key  of  the  bookcase.” 

I  was  furious.  I  was  furious  in  proportion,  not  only  to  what 
I  considered  the  flagrant  bad  faith  of  this  wild*  man  of  the  woods, 
but  also  to  the  sacrifices  of  my  own  conventional  modesty  and 
dignity  into  which  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  betrayed  to  no 
purpose.  A  certain  faunish  jocularity,  I  told  myself,  I  could  have 
pardoned;  but  what  end  either  of  humour,  of  interest,  or  of  friend¬ 
ship  was  served  by  this  late  and  last  refusal  I  could  not  for  the 
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life  of  me  imagine.  I  swore  that  Calliper  should  never  have 
another  book  of  me  as  long  as  he  lived.  True,  the  fountain 
of  light  from  which  I  proposed  to  exclude  him  was  not  my  own 
property,  but  I  was  not  obliged  to  share  it  with  him,  and  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  common  courtesy  and  straight  dealing  were  among 
the  perquisites  which  I  was  entitled  to  expect  in  return  for  the 
'favours’  which  he  had  received  at  my  hands. 

This  resolution  relieved  my  anger  a  little,  but  it  did  nothing 
to  resolve  the  perplexity  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  Calliper’s 
inexplicable  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  my  perplexity  increased 
as  my  anger  abated.  1  told  myself  that  I  was  seeing  Calliper  at 
his  very  worst.  He  was  no  longer  being  merely  disappointing  and 
petty.  He  was  not  only  showing  himself  indefensibly  unaccom¬ 
modating.  He  had  lost  his  last  redeeming  quality.  He  had  become 
incomprehensible. 

I  remembered,  indeed,  a  circumstance  which  suggested  that 
Calliper  had  not  thrown  away  the  last  shred  of  his  reputation  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  One  specious  clue  to  his  behaviour  I  perceived, 
but  I  was  convinced,  though  not  through  any  fault  of  his, 
that  it  was  illusory.  At  the  time  of  our  dispute  I  had  rather  a 
pretty  chokra,  to  whom  Calliper  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy. 
Once  when  I  had  spoken  to  him  about  the  Burton  he  had  asked 
me  to  make  the  boy  over  to  him,  and  when  I  naturally  and 
with  some  surprise  demurred  he  seemed  aggrieved.  At  first  I 
thought  (as  1  believe  he  meant  me  to  think)  that  he  was  trying 
to  strike  a  bargain,  but  I  reflected  afterwards  that  he  could  hardly 
have  expected  me  to  part  with  a  good  servant  for  the  asking.  His 
request  itself,  if  it  were  seriously  meant,  was  brazen  enough.  His 
resentment  at  its  rejection  was  outrageous.  I  could  only  suppose 
that  he  was  trying,  with  his  usual  shallow  subtlety,  to  fake  an 
excuse  for  his  own  otherwise  apparently  unreasonable  froward- 
ness.  I  described  the  move  to  myself,  in  the  phrase  with  which 
Coleridge  characterizes  certain  soliloquies  of  Iago  (I  was  lecturing 
on  the  subject  at  the  time)  as  ‘the  motive-hunting  of  a  motiveless 
malignity.’  The  sequel  proved  that  I  was  right  in  regarding  it  as 
a  fake,  but  I  quite  failed  at  the  time  to  appreciate  its  character¬ 
istic  beauty  as  a  stroke  of  art.  How  nicely  it  was  calculated. 
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not  only  to  confuse  the  issue,  but  to  raise  our  rather  sordid  quarrel 
into  the  delicate  region  of  romance!  In  the  light  of  what  follows 
its  priceless  quality  will  be  even  more  apparent,  but  it  was  discern¬ 
ible  even  at  the  time.  Calliper  may  or  many  not  have  been 
thinking  of  a  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  but  if  his  ruse  had  only 
proved  a  little  more  convincing  he  and  I  would  have  been  accom¬ 
modated  with  the  very  theme  of  contention  which  separated  the 
fairy  king  from  his  Titania! 

After  the  rejection  of  my  ultimatum  about  the  book  Puck- 
Oberon,  or  Silenus,  retired  with  his  secret  into  the  greenwood, 
and  it  was  many  months  before  I  saw  him  again.  When  he 
emerged  he  had  the  effrontery  (rather  to  my  delight)  to  send  me 
a  request  for  the  loan  of  a  tale  of  books  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  pretended  reasons  of  state,  and  regretfully  refused. 

But  Calliper  had  come  armed.  He  called  my  attention  to  a 
certain  G.O.  which  had  been  issued  in  the  interim,  authorizing 
custodians  of  public  libraries  to  lend  books  to  respectable  members 
of  the  public  other  than  those  for  whom  the  libraries  were  primarily 
intended. 

Alarmed,  I  sent  for  the  G.O.  and  studied  it  carefully.  I  found 
with  relief  that  it  merely  regularized  a  practice  which  custom  had 
already  sanctioned  in  many  institutions,  ours  among  them.  I 
drew  up  for  Calliper’s  benefit  an  elaborate  memorandum,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  G.O.  was  merely  permissive,  and  again  regretting 
my  inability  to  accede  to  his  request. 

I  received  in  reply  a  scrawl  from  Calliper  to  the  effect  that  I 
might  very  well  be  right  about  the  G.O.,  for  he  had  never  seen  it! 

Honours  being  about  easy,  I  began  presently  to  be  ashamed  of 
my  vindictiveness.  Murray  and  other  common  friends  urged  upon 
me  how  embarrassing  for  everybody  was  the  continuance  of  dissen¬ 
sion  in  our  small  and  isolated  band  of  brothers-in-exile.  I  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  stocktaking  in  the  library  was 
over,  and  sent  Calliper  the  books  he  wanted. 

Although  I  was  moved  to  this  relenting  chiefly  by  honest 
remorse,  I  was  presumably  not  incurious  to  see  whether  gentle 
methods  might  not  prevail  where  rigorous  had  failed;  but  if  I 
still  cherished  any  hope  of  seeing  the  guarded  Burton  I  was  to  be 
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disappointed.  Whether  Calliper  was  conscious  of  carrying  coals 
of  fire  I  do  not  know.  He  was  duly  grateful  for  my  surrender, 
he  even  (so  far  I  scored)  appeared  a  little  non-plussed,  and  relations 
were  resumed,  though  on  a  colder  footing  than  of  old;  but  he  never 
offered  to  show  me  the  mysterious  Essay,  and  of  course  I  never 
asked  him. 

But  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  sometimes  even  before 
he  has  ceased  to  desire  them.  Calliper  went  on  long  leave  soon 
after,  and  I  heard  that  he  had  sold  his  precious  Burtons.  About 
a  month  later  I  happened  to  walk  into  Higginbotham’s  bookshop 
in  Madras,  and  behold,  there  were  the  very  volumes  (for  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  binding)  displayed  for  sale  upon  the  counter! 

With  a  triumphant  sense  of  impending  enlightenment,  mingled 
with  wonder  and  amusement  at  the  tricks  of  destiny,  I  proceeded 
once  more,  this  time  in  comfort  (it  was  January)  and  with  open 
eagerness,  to  search  the  volumes  one  after  another  for  the  cryptic 
Essay,  now  glorified  tenfold  in  my  eyes  by  months  of  mystification 
and  disappointed  curiosity.  This  time  I  found  it.  It  was  appropri¬ 
ately  printed  in  rather  larger  type  than  the  body  of  the  work.  I 
turned  over  the  leaves  impatiently,  calling  to  mind  the  numbers 
of  the  missing  sections,  the  mystic  heart  of  the  whole  quest. 

But  the  sections  themselves  I  never  found.  Instead,  I  saw 
asterisks  and  a  notice  in  small  print.  The  publishers  had  ventured 
to  omit  a  number  of  pages  at  this  point.  They  were  convinced 
that  their  readers  would  not  have  been  interested  in  what  was 
omitted,  and  would  forgive  them  for  departing  in  this  one  instance 
from  the  general  policy  of  the  edition. 

I  doubt  whether  Calliper  forgave  them.  But  I  forgave  Calliper. 
I  thought  of  him  with  regret,  with  admiration,  almost  with  revived 
affection.  His  character  was  vindicated  for  ever  in  my  eyes.  The 
springs  of  his  behaviour  were  shown  once  more  to  be  as  clear  as 
Helicon. 

He  had  bought,  nay,  boasted  of  a  bowdlerized  edition.  He 
would  have  seen  me  damned,  he  would  have  seen  us  all  damned, 
he  would  have  been  damned  himself  rather  than  let  it  be  known. 
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My  bungalow  stood  among  the  maizefields  on  the  municipal 
boundary,  and  all  about  me,  when  I  was  at  home,  the 
little  neatherds  followed  their  idyllic  trade,  ‘fleeting  the  time  care¬ 
lessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  age.’  They  played  on  bamboo 
pipes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  neatherds  of  Theocritus,  or  like  the 
god  Krishna,  himself  a  neatherd,  whom  they  worshipped.  Some¬ 
times  they  drummed  less  delicate  music,  with  longer  bamboo 
instruments,  upon  the  persons  of  the  sacred  kine;  a  variation 
which,  while  doubtless  affording  needed  guidance  to  the  kine, 
served  artistically  to  link  those  airier  passages  of  the  symphony 
with  a  workaday  world. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  (if  I  may  glance  for  a  moment 
beyond  our  immediate  theme)  to  pretend  impatience  of  traditional 
motives  in  art  and  letters;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable 
in  us  to  require  that  art  should  alter  even  as  life  too  swiftly  alters; 
but  of  life  itself  it  can  still  be  said,  and  perhaps  more  truly  now 
then  ever,  that  never  is  it  more  delightful  than  when  it  recaptures 
for  us  one  or  another  of  the  forgotten  themes,  which  the  poets  and 
painters  of  the  past  found  most  delightful.  The  simple  world 
of  the  neatherd  appealed  to  my  imagination  largely,  no  doubt, 
in  its  own  right,  as  it  appealed  once  to  Theocritus  and  the 
sacred  singer  of  the  Bhagavata;  but  it  was  the  authority  of  their 
old  consecration  that  made  it  irresistible.  The  visible  (and 
audible)  neighbourhood  of  this  remote  bucolic  world,  so  poor 
and  rude,  and  yet  so  dignified,  so  old  and  yet  so  fresh,  so  entirely 
innocent  of  bookish  learning,  and  yet  so  incredibly  true  to  the 
delicate  conventions  of  poetry  and  scholarship,  was  a  perpetual 
pleasure  to  me  in  those  days. 
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The  music  of  the  pipes,  by  which  it  oftenest  and  most  sweetly 
spoke,  was  never  so  insistent  as  to  become  wearisome.  Like  the 
birdsong  which  it  resembled  also  in  pitch  and  slenderness  and 
artless  impulse,  it  was  fullest  and  most  frequent  in  the  Spring; 
partly  to  celebrate  the  gladness  of  the  time  (for  even  in  the  tropics 
men  welcome  the  Spring)  and  partly  because  at  the  end  of  January 
the  Lumbadi  gypsies  brought  fresh  supplies  of  pipes  from  the 
bamboo  forests  of  the  hills.  In  the  barren  heats  of  May  and 
June  the  music  languished,  and  the  July  rains  drowned  it  al¬ 
together,  but  it  revived  prettily  to  greet  the  occasional  sunny  days 
of  August,  and  welcomed  the  final  return  of  the  sunshine  with 
an  almost  vernal  concert.  The  cool  weather  at  the  ends  of  the 
year,  which  the  European  prefers  to  all  the  other  seasons,  passed 
unhonoured  of  the  neatherds.  In  a  double  sense,  no  doubt,  it 
left  them  cold,  for  the  scantiness  of  their  garniture  would  not 
have  shamed  the  golden  age.  They  sometimes  wore  a  cotton 
cloak  against  the  winter;  otherwise  a  big  white  turban  with  sash- 
ends  that  hung  down  behind,  a  strip  of  cloth  hardly  bigger  than 
a  statue’s  fig-leaf,  a  bamboo  staff,  a  bamboo  pipe,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  a  large  palmyra-leaf  umbrella  shaped  like  a  toadstool, 
were  a  neatherd’s  whole  equipment.  They  ate  palmyra-nuts  and 
custard-apples  and  other  wild  fruits,  but  one  seldom  saw  them 
lunching  from  a  bowl  in  the  open,  like  the  older  field-workers. 

One  other  simple  property  of  theirs  I  remember,  not  a 
generality  but  a  particular  piece,  which  I  nearly  always  noticed 
with  delight,  familiar  though  it  was.  It  seemed  to  bring  us  nearer 
together  than  anything  else,  for  though  it  belonged,  in  use  and 
form,  to  them  and  the  idyll  as  intimately  and  almost  as  prettily 
as  the  pipes  themselves,  it  also  belonged,  in  a  material  sense,  to 
me.  Apparently  the  board  of  a  game  like  noughts  and  crosses, 
but  triangular  in  plan  and  far  more  complicated,  (‘goats  and 
tigers,’  I  believe,  was  its  proper  desingnation)  it  was  as  wonderful 
to  me  as  one  of  those  curious  chess-boards  recently  found  by  the 
archaeologists  in  the  labyrinth  of  Minos.  My  personal  claim 
upon  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  engraved  upon  the  slant 
coping  of  my  paddock-wall,  like  a  magical  diagram,  or  the 
checquer-frame  of  a  horoscope. 
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Bhulokam,  when  I  noticed  him  first,  was  the  most  noticeable 
of  my  small  bucolic  neighbours.  He  must  have  been  then  about 
ten  years  old.  He  belonged  to  a  Mala  village  of  mud  and  palm- 
thatch  that  stood  under  the  floodbank  of  the  river  about  half  a 
mile  away,  decently  screened  from  the  main  road  by  an  orchard 
of  custard-apple  trees.  He  looked  much  too  refined  to  have 
come  out  of  so  squalid  a  cluster  of  hovels.  He  had  a  curiously 
wise  and  rather  beautiful  face,  in  which  I  found  a  distinct  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  Brahmin  student  of  mine  whom  I  will  call 
Nagabushanam,  and  who  was  the  first  of  my  scholars  to  exhibit 
the  shy  but  authentic  marks  of  poetic  endowment.  T  used  often 
to  amuse  myself  by  finding  such  resemblances  in  Indian  faces. 
Usually  the  reference  was  to  somebody  once  personally  or  other¬ 
wise  familiar  to  me  in  Europe.  The  greater  the  difference  in 
the  status  of  the  persons  thus  compared,  the  more  amused  was 
I  at  the  resemblance,  for  the  subtle  philosophic  flavour  of  the 
game  was  then  accentuated.  The  quest  was  the  more  often 
fortunate  because  the  lower  orders  of  Telin^ana,  unlike  those 
of  the  further  South,  are  often  not  inferior  to  the  better-class 
Hindus  in  refinement  of  feature.  One  of  my  gardeners,  a  Golla, 
had  a  face  like  Julius  Cassar,  but  handsomer;  and  my  sweeper- 
woman,  or  scavenger,  was  quite  ridiculously  like  an  English  lady 
of  much  local  importance  whom  I  knew  at  a  respectful  distance 
in  my  boyhood. 

I  often  wonder  how  far  and  with  what  reason  our  personal 
reactions  are  governed  by  such  resemblances.  I  always  regarded 
that  sweeper-woman  with  a  certain  awe.  So  also  Bhulokam’s 
likeness  to  the  Brahmin  poet  suggested  the  notion  that  our  little 
neatherd  was  born  under  a  poetic  star,  and  had  music,  or  the 
soul  of  music,  in  his  soul.  His  love  and  mastery  of  the  rustic 
pipe,  in  which  he  easily  excelled  all  his  companions,  lent  a  reason¬ 
able  colour  to  this  fancy.  So  also,  but  less  definitely,  did  some¬ 
thing  in  the  very  fashion  of  his  little  naked  body,  which  was 
almost  painfully  meagre,  but  suggested,  like  a  sketch,  a  rare 
shapeliness  and  poise,  and  favoured  languid,  graceful  attitudes, 
like  the  statues  of  Praxiteles.  These  vague  indications  were  all 
that  was  forthcoming  on  either  side  of  the  question  at  the  time. 
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for  Bhulokam  was  a  shy  little  boy  in  those  days,  and  would 
hardly  so  much  as  smile  at  me. 

After  a  while  my  little  Thyrsis  went  away,  and  what  became 
of  him  in  the  years  that  followed  I  never  knew.  He  must  have 
been  hired  to  a  distant  farmer,  for  I  rode  far  afield  and  often 
in  those  days  and  never  saw  him.  I  got  appreciably  less  ‘music 
for  nothing’  after  his  departure,  and  for  a  time  T  missed  his 
pensive  little  figure  along  the  field -road  that  skirted  my  paddock - 
wall  on  the  west,  or  about  the  turfy  banks  of  the  old  canal, 
swelling  like  the  scarp  of  a  Roman  earthwork,  which  served  me 
for  a  moat  toward  the  east,  or  amid  the  bosky  ruins  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  sugar-factory  at  the  head  of  it;  ruins  which  had 
already  acquired  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  mediaeval  relic, 
thanks  partly  to  the  figures  of  the  grazing  cattle,  now  ruled  by 
other  staves. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  boy’s  existence,  when  one  day 
I  happened  to  notice  what  I  took  for  a  strange,  rather  graceful 
youth  at  the  tail  of  a  train  of  labouring  ploughs.  As  I  rode  by 
he  looked  up,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  recognised  my  lost 
neatherd.  He  had  become  nearly  black  (the  usual  colour  of  his 
caste)  from  toiling  in  the  open,  and  the  look  of  the  poetic  Brahmin 
was  now  hardly  traceable.  His  frame,  though  still  gaunter  than 
youth  should  be  at  the  flower,  was  supple  and  sinewy,  and  he 
steered  his  wooden  plough,  and  controlled  his  yoke  of  oxen,  with 
skill  and  assurance  and  a  touch  of  pride. 

The  team  of  ploughs  belonged  to  a  near  neighbour  of  mine, 
a  prosperous  ryot  of  the  Kamma  caste  named  Bobu  Seshayya, 
with  whom  Bhulokam  now  took  service,  and  for  all  I  know  he 
serves  him  still.  Old  Bobu  (whom  in  my  secret  heart  I  nick¬ 
named  ‘Bobus  or  Bubus’)  owned  more  and  better  oxen  than  any¬ 
one  else  I  knew,  great  white  muscular  beasts  of  the  Nellore  breed, 
and  as  many  ponderous  buffaloes.  These  animals  were  pastured 
on  the  broad  plain  between  the  floodbank  and  the  river,  where 
the  grass  remained  succulent  long  after  the  rains.  Bhulokam 
presently  forsook  the  plough  and  reverted  to  his  boyish  employ¬ 
ment,  assuming  the  special  care  of  Bobu’s  buffaloes.  I  was  fond 
of  riding  and  walking  on  the  Lanka  (Naga  Lanka,  Snake  Island, 
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as  the  riverside  pasture  was  for  some  reason  called)  and  I  soon 
began  to  see  him  as  often  as  of  old. 

The  Indian  rustic,  in  another  sense  than  Shakespeare’s  nightin¬ 
gale,  ‘stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days,’  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  Bhulokam’s  musical  propensity  had  faded,  like  intimations  of 
immortality,  into  the  light  of  common  day.  With  it,  apparently, 
went  my  last  excuse  for  fancying  him  a  kind  of  mute,  inglorious 
Milton.  But  Bhulokam  proved  to  have  been  truer  to  the  star 
that  rose  with  him  than  I  to  the  instict  of  my  own  fancy.  He 
had  found,  I  found,  a  delightfully  romantic,  I  should  rather  say 
an  appropriately  classic  substitute  for  the  bucolic  reed  of  his 
childhood.  The  story  requires  me  to  explain  its  nature  somewhat 
exactly. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  various  guilds  and  castes  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  send  choirs  of  dancers  to  the  Dowleishwaram 
car-festival,  which  was  held  every  year  on  a  day  in  February 
about  two  miles  down  the  river.  These  choirs  danced  in  the 
village  street  after  nightfall,  each  choir  forming  a  ring 
about  a  lamp  with  many  branches,  like  a  burning  bush  of  brass, 
and  singing  in  response  to  their  choirmaster  or  coryphaeus,  whose 
exacting  business  it  was,  not  only  to  lead  and  to  inflame  the 
dance  and  song,  but  to  keep  alive  the  many  fiery  tongues  of  Ihe 
lamp  as  well.  How  alike  throughout,  beneath  its  manifold  variety, 
was  the  ancient  world,  and  how  true  to  that  likeness  India  remains 
to-day!  Just  so  used  each  of  the  Athenian  tribes,  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  to  send  a  dithyrambic  dancing-choir  to  the  Diony¬ 
sian  festival,  which  meant  no  more  to  them,  perhaps,  than  the 
feast  of  the  god  Narasimham,  who  dwelt  in  the  temple  on  the 
Dowleishwaram  promontory,  did  to  us. 

Now  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  and  probably  long  before, 
one  of  the  said  choirs  came  from  the  dingy  Mala  village  where 
Bhulokam  lived.  I  used  to  hear  the  clamour  of  their  choir- 
practice  through  the  screen  of  custard-apple  trees  as  I  came  home 
along  the  road  at  night.  In  one  respect,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
custom  of  our  festival  differed  from  the  Athenian,  that  with  us 
there  was  no  formal  competition  between  the  dancing-choirs. 
Otherwise  that  of  the  poor  Malas  would  have  stood  a  sorry  chance 
in  the  matter  of  equipment  (which  is  said  to  have  been  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  even  in  Periclean  Athens)  against  most  of  the  others. 
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The  orchestral  lamp  of  the  smiths  of  Dowleishwaram,  for  instance, 
was  glorious  with  parrots  of  brass  and  branching  tracery,  and 
twinkled  with  points  of  light  like  a  little  universe,  while  the 
choristers  themselves  were  nearly  as  splendid  in  their  golden  orna¬ 
ments  and  muslin  tunics  of  purple  and  crimson;  whereas  the  Malas 
danced  naked  to  the  waist,  and  their  candelabrum  was  a  sorry 
skeleton  of  scrap-iron.  But  in  actual  dance  and  song  the  poor 
outcasts  were  by  no  means  out  of  the  running.  Certainly,  in  the 
year  of  which  I  write,  they  yeilded  to  none  as  regards  the  grace, 
the  tunefulness,  and  the  transfiguring  fervour  of  their  youthful 
coryphaeus,  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Bhulokam  himself. 

Here  let  me  utter  a  reflection,  in  case  this  true  tale  should 
cause  me  to  be  accused  of  unduly  idealizing  the  Indian  peasant. 
We  of  the  West  seldom  realize  what  a  wealth  of  culture  and  re¬ 
finement  his  ancient  civilization  has  to  bestow,  and  how  widely 
and  with  what  a  pleasant  cunning  it  bestows  the  same.  These 
choric  dances  are  performed  by  the  villagers  themselves  in  every 
village.  In  addition  to  the  music  and  the  measure,  the  dancers 
have  to  memorize  and  rehearse  the  long  ballads  which  pertain 
to  them,  and  which  are  based  upon  the  sacred  fables  of  the  race. 
Thus  the  leisure  of  the  rustic,  like  the  Greek  word  for  leisure, 
becomes  a  pleasant  school.  The  dance  furnishes  him,  not  only 
with  amusement,  but  with  a  cultural  exercise  and  ‘secondary’ 
education  both  in  ‘music’  (in  the  full  Hellenic  sense)  and  gym¬ 
nastic,  against  which  our  democratic  modernity,  with  all  its 
parade  of  science  and  system,  has  astonishingly  little  to  show. 

About  the  time  when  Bhulokam  took  service  with  him,  old 
Bobu  built  a  new  stable  for  his  buffaloes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lanka,  and  Bhulokam  was  put  in  charge  of  it.  It  was  less  than 
half  a  mile  west  of  my  house  and  directly  in  the  line  between 
me  and  the  river,  and  I  took  to  visiting  it  often  in  the  course  of 
my  morning  saunters.  As  a  goal  for  idler  mornings  it  came  to 
rank  second  only  in  my  affection  to  the  well-head  in  a  certain 
garden,  where  I  liked  to  watch  the  oxen  drawing  fragrant  water, 
and  to  hobnob  with  other  morning  saunterers.  Like  the  trees  of 
the  garden,  the  great  shed  afforded  a  welcome  shelter  from  the 
waxing  sun  if  I  happened  to  be  late  in  getting  abroad.  It  was 
not  quite  always  accessible,  I  remember,  for  about  once  a  week 
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the  ground  before  it  used  to  be  covered  thick  with  precious 
cakes  of  buffalo -dung,  laid  out  in  orderly  rows  to  dry  in  the  sun  for 
fuel.  I  was  not  realist  enough  to  stomach  the  rude  poetry  of  this 
arrangement  on  the  spot,  but  otherwise  I  found  the  rustic  dignity 
of  the  place  (which  was  always  kept  scrupulously  clean  within) 
and  its  difference  from  a  College  lecture-room,  such  as  claimed 
my  working  hours,  as  refreshing  to  the  spirit  as  its  shadow  to  the 
body.  It  was  merely  a  great  roof  on  pillars,  for  the  jagged  eaves 
were  so  close  to  the  ground  as  to  make  walls  unnecessary;  but 
though  built  only  of  palm-timber  and  palm-thatch  it  was  very 
substantial.  The  river  washed  over  the  Lanka  as  far  as 
the  floodbank  two  or  three  times  in  every  rainy  season, 
but  the  buffalo-pandal  stood  unremoved  throughout  the  rest  of 
my  time,  and  may  even  be  there  still.  I  remember  with  what 
delight  I  first  inspected  its  furniture,  which  was  as  grandly  rustic 
as  its  architecture.  The  chief  items  were  two  solid  and  large  teak- 
wood  chests,  and  a  sleeping-shelf  with  a  sagging  leather  mattress 
high  up  under  the  roof-wall,  like  an  upper  berth  in  a  ship’s 
cabin.  The  chests  contained  buffalo-bells  and  brazen  pitchers,  the 
bamboo  yoke  on  which  Bhulokam  carried  his  milk-pots  daily  to 
the  town,  and  other  pastoral  objects. 

The  human  interest  of  the  buffalo-stable  was  less  distinguished 
than  that  of  the  garden  well-head,  whither  people  of  every  caste. 
Brahmins  included,  would  stroll  out  for  air  from  neighbouring 
houses,  or  turn  aside  for  a  rest  from  the  trunk  road  adjoining. 
Brahmins  will  sometimes  visit  a  cow-shed  as  a  religious  duty. 
There  was  a  cow-shed  on  the  canal  near  my  house,  and  I  used  some¬ 
times  to  see  the  Sanskrit  pundit  of  the  College  lurking  there  in  the 
early  morning.  The  venerable  man,  who  was  always  attired  on  these 
occasions  with  matutinal  and  Vedic  simplicity,  would  explain 
with  some  embarrassment  that  he  had  come  so  far  from  the 
town  to  fetch  the  family  milk,  not  deigning  to  admit  the  sacra¬ 
mental  import  of  his  pilgrimage  to  such  as  I.  But  a  buffalo - 
shed  has  no  such  divinity,  or  I  was  alone  in  discovering  it.  The  only 
persons  usually  to  be  seen  at  the  pandal  were  Bhulokam  himself 
and  his  staff  of  some  half-a-dozen  naked  urchins  like  his  earlier 
self.  One  of  these  was  Janaki  Ramayya,  Bobu’s  own  little  Ben¬ 
jamin,  a  sturdy  and  richly-coloured  youngster  of  twelve  for  whom, 
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as  an  educationist,  I  had  a  sneaking  regard  because  he  had  persist¬ 
ently  and  victoriously  refused  to  exchange  the  freedom  of  the 
pastures  for  the  clothes  and  captivity  of  the  local  High  School. 
Perhaps  Janaki  respected  my  remoteness  in  the  same  way,  for 
we  were  very  good  friends.  I  still  have  a  rude  little  brass  Lakshmi- 
lamp  which  he  brought  back  as  a  present  for  me  when  the  family 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Tirupati. 

It  was  only  now  that  Bhulokam  himself  became  anything 
more  to  me  than  a  figure  in  a  picture  and  a  tune  upon  a  pipe; 
more  than  a  name,  1  was  about  to  say,  but  hitherto  i  had  not 
even  heard  his  name.  It  is  a  curious  name,  signifying  the  Earth- 
region,  as  distinguished  from  the  various  upper  and  nether  regions 
of  the  Hindu  cosmography.  Though  apparently  not  uncommon 
among  the  neatherds,  for  I  knew  another  who  bore  it,  and  also  a 
feminine  modification  of  it  which  1  shall  mention  presently.  It  is 
not  found  in  superior  circles,  and  its  employment  seems  on  the 
face  of  it  rather  foreign  to  the  spiritualistic  sentiment  of  Hinduism. 
Possibly,  like  other  names  among  the  Indian  poor,  it  was  given 
in  humility,  to  placate  the  envy  of  the  gods,  but  to  me  it  suggested 
a  congenial  and  refreshing  sense  of  the  uses  of  this  vale  of  tears, 
or  else  an  equally  pleasant  piety  towards  our  common  Mother. 
Its  feminine  form,  Bhuloki,  was  borne  by  Bhulokam’s  little  sister, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  one  morning  at  the  cattle-shed.  She 
was  a  perfect  little  figure  of  a  woman,  in  feature  very  like 
Bhulokam  as  I  knew  him  first,  and  hardly  bigger.  She 
was  clad  like  a  grown  woman,  and  her  shabby  clothes  proclaimed 
her  poverty  as  her  brother’s  nakedness  had  never  done,  but  in  a 
pencil-drawing  of  her,  which  I  still  have  in  an  old  sketch-book,  and 
which  of  course  has  no  indications  of  scale  or  colour  or  texture, 
she  might  pass,  with  her  draperies  and  her  bangles,  her  ear-rings 
and  her  nose-ring,  for  an  uncrowned  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Having  described  at  length  his  companions,  his  employments, 
and  surroundings,  I  find  surprisingly  little  left  to  say  about  my 
hero  himself.  He  was  always  cheerful,  but  neither  talkative  nor 
mischievous.  -  No  pranks  of  his  made  themes,  like  Janaki’s,  for 
boorish  banter  and  anecdotes  among  his  fellows,  and  our  slender 
association  itself  was  for  the  most  part  uneventful.  He  remained, 
indeed,  a  little  enigmatic  in  spite  of  comparative  familiarity.  His 
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distinction  was  that  he  never  altogether  shed  the  distinction,  with 
which  my  fancy  had  playfully  clothed  his  childish  nakedness.  That 
this  result  was  not  entirely  due  to  his  natural  reserve  my  story 
(for  which  the  reader  is  doubtless  by  this  time  fully  prepraed) 
may  help  to  suggest. 

For  one  day  an  incident  happened,  momentous  only  in  that 
humble  uneventfulness,  which  nevertheless  told  me  more  of  him 
than  many  confidences  and  many  more  exciting  adventures  might 
have  done.  It  seemed  to  me  to  epitomize,  while  it  developed, 
alike  the  idyll  of  Bhulokam  and  my  own  manner  of  reading  it, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  sentimental  and  sceptical,  so  that  I 
feel  that  I  fared  better  than  I  deserved. 

For  an  early  walk  I  usually  wore  only  a  shirt  and  ‘shorts’;  and 
as  I  always  carried  a  small  sketch-book  and  other  oddments,  mv 
pockets  were  sometimes  over-stuffed.  One  morning,  after  sitting 
on  the  teakwood  chest  in  the  buffalo-shed  for  a  chat  on  my  way 
to  the  river,  I  accidentally  pulled  out  and  left  behind  me  a  five- 
rupee  note,  and  Bhulokam  found  it  lying  on  the  lid. 

What  emotions,  and  what  deliberations,  were  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  poor  cattle-keeper  at  the  sight  of  this  windfall  (which 
meant  nearly  as  much  to  him  as  a  month’s  wages)  I  do  not  know, 
nor  for  what  reasons  he  finally  thought  it  wisest  to  act  as  he  did. 
Some  will  suppose  a  lack  of  enterprize,  or  a  shadowy  fear  of  the 
law,  or  a  want  of  faith  in  the  generosity  of  the  gods,  when  I  relate 
that  he  almost  at  once  brought  it  after  me,  where  I  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  river-cliff,  watching  the  sails  and  the  swallows.  I, 
whose  note  it  was,  preferred  and  still  prefer  to  regard  his  action, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  idyll,  as  an  example  of  the  famous  integrity  of 
the  Golden  Age,  and  of  the  operation  of  that  primaeval  Justice 
which  lingered  longest,  as  Virgil  declares,  in  the  pastoral  country¬ 
side. 

Wishing  to  do  what  I  could,  even  artificially,  to  bolster  up  so 
convenient  a  survival,  I  told  Bhulokam,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  keep  the  note  for  himself.  He  wove  it  into  his  waist- 
cloth  with  a  smile  of  thankful  surprise,  and  I  sought  my  house 
with  a  pleasing  sense  of  the  natural  nobility  of  man,  and  of  mv 
own  readiness  to  recognise  and  encourage  it. 
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But  the  economic  West  is  incurably  afraid  of  ‘spoiling’  people, 
and  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  began  to  regret  my  part  (not  his) 
in  this  magnanimous  transaction.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had 
defeated  my  own  end,  and  introduced  into  the  state  of  innocence 
an  element  of  corruption  rather  than  of  conservation.  I  saw 
visions  of  my  poetic  neatherd  haunting  the  toddy-shops,  or  caught 
in  the  toils  of  dancing-girls,  or  acquiring  the  habit  of  hard  gam¬ 
bling  at  cock-fights  and  wrestling-matches. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  Bhulokam’s  usual  modesty  of  demean¬ 
our  was  not  visibly  impaired  or  altered,  I  began  slowly  to  be 
reassured.  But  my  fears  were  not  finally  set  at  rest,  nor  my 
repentance  turned  again  with  shame  upon  itself,  till  nearly  a  month 
later,  when  the  Dowleishwaram  car-festival  happened  to  recur. 

The  ponderous  progress  of  the  car,  which  formed  the  main 
pageant  of  the  festival,  was  over  at  last,  and  I  was  walking  in  the 
dusk  to  see  the  stalls  and  the  dancing-choirs.  When  I  came  to 
the  dancing-place  of  the  Malas  I  thought  for  one  ominous  moment 
that  they  had  changed  their  coryphaeus,  for  I  quite  failed  to 
recognise  my  friend  of  the  pastures  in  the  resplendent  person  who 
served  the  wicks,  and  sustained  the  measure  and  the  chant,  with 
even  more  than  Bhulokam’s  wonted  poise  and  fire.  He  was 
arrayed  in  a  tunic  of  crimson  muslin  every  whit  as  fine  as  the 
purple  of  the  smiths.  Neatly  sewn  upon  it  a  downward  row  or 
chain  of  silver-seeming  tassels  of  a  very  delicate  design,  such  as 
even  the  smiths  had  surely  never  seen  before,  twinkled  and 
glittered,  like  Urim  and  Thummim,  on  the  bosom  of  the  young 
mystagogue.  It  was  clearly  the  Corybantic  ephod  of  his  dreams 
- and  it  would  at  least  have  cost  him  all  my  five  rupees. 

Then  I  understood  better  the  heart  of  the  poor  cattle-keeper. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  BUILDING 

Lionel  Morrison,  youthful  Principal  of  the  Yengole  College,  was 
spending  a  “  busman’s  week-end  ”  with  me  at  Mahendrapur,  and  we 
had  just  been  settling  overnight  the  nice  question  of  where  to  stroll 
in  the  morning  early.  “  Did  I  tell  you,  by  the  by,”  he  proceeded  to 
ask,  “  that  I’ve  discovered  a  new  morning  walk  this  year?” 

Early  morning  walks  (and  rides)  were  one  of  a  number  of  hobbies 
which  Lionel  and  I  had  in  common  as  well  as  our  profession.  We 
used  to  collect  and  classify  morning  saunters  in  emulation,  as  others 
collect  birds’  eggs  or  butterflies.  The  cool  of  the  early  morning  in 
India  is  precious,  and  there  is  a  blessing  on  all  its  employments. 

“No,”  I  said,  “you  didn’t  tell  me.  What  is  the  motive,  theme,  or 
climax?  Is  it  a  well,  with  oxen,  in  a  garden?” 

“No.” 

“Then  it’s  a  well  with  stairs.” 

“No.  It’s  not  a  well  at  all,  nor  a  garden.” 

That  put  me  on  my  mettle.  I  tried  all  the  commoner  matutinal 
objectives.  It  was  neither  a  temple,  nor  a  watering-place  at  the  river, 
nor  a  cow-shed,  nor  a  threshing-floor,  nor  an  arbour  of  the  toddy- 
drawers. 

“You’ll  never  guess,”  said  Lionel,  “it’s  quite  a  new  order  of  dewy 
pilgrimage.” 

“Tell  me  then.” 

“It’s  a  house  in  building.” 

Houses  in  building  were  not  in  those  days  the  nightmare  to  the 
nature-lover  which  they  have  since  become,  at  least  in  England ;  but 
I  remarked  carelessly  that  his  pilgrimage  didn’t  sound  very  romantic. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  think  so?*  I  love  a  house  in  building,  even  in 
England.  Isn’t  there  a  school  of  painters  known  as  the  ‘scaffolding 
school,’  who  paint  nothing  else?  My  fancy  may  be  merely  the  effect 
of  their  suggestion;  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  you  know,  and  our  trick  of 
admiring  anything  that  we  have  seen  painted.  But  I’m  sure  there’s 
a  real  fascination  in  the  thing  itself.  I  think  it  must  be  the  fascination 
of  the  incomplete.  I  have  the  same  feeling  about  anything  freshly 
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made,  and  not  quite  finished;  the  pots  of  the  potter,  while  they  are 
still  soft  and  wet,  or  the  unpainted  articles  they  put  into  your  hands 
at  a  factory.  It  isn’t  merely  the  sense  of  newness  and  promise,  for  I 
have  the  same  feeling  about  a  ruin  or  an  excavation.” 

“It’s  a  sense  of  intimacy,”  I  suggested.  “You  feel  that  you  are 
seeing  into  the  make  of  a  thing,  that  you  understand  the  secret  of  its 
being.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  exactly  what  I  do  feel,”  cried  Lionel,  hot  on  the 
scent,  “especially  in  the  present  instance.  But  you’re  making  me  go 
too  fast.  I  had  something  to  say  before  that.  This  feeling,  whatever 
it  is,  which  the  sight  of  a  house  in  building  everywhere  engenders  in 
a  good  man’s  bosom,  is  excited  in  this  country,  like  all  the  contem¬ 
plative  emotions,  in  a  glorified  form.  It  is  reinforced  by  one’s  delight 
in  the  primeval  setting  of  the  spectacle.  This  house  of  mine  is  being 
built,  I  suppose,  very  much  as  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel.  There’s 
the  palm-thatched  shed  for  the  materials  (it  would  have  been  made  of 
reeds  in  Babylon)  and  the  sawpit  with  its  own  little  roof  like  a  well, 
and  the  scored  circle  where  they  grind  the  mortar,  with  an  ox  and  a 
millstone  at  the  end  of  its  revolving  Wooden  radius,  like  a  set  of  giant 
compasses  designed  by  Heath  Robinson.  Then  there  are  the  mason- 
maidens  with  their  girded  thighs  and  laden  baskets,  singing  solemnly 
all  the  time  like  the  chorus  of  an  East  Ethiopian  comic  opera — ” 

“The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold,”  I  interpolated. 

“Well,  not  gold  exactly,  but  they’ve  pretty  little  figures,  some  of 
the  masons,  haven’t  they?  But  let  me  not  be  arch!  I’m  ready  now 
for  what  you  said  before  about  a  sense  of  intimacy.  I  daresay  it’s 
true,  as  you  say,  of  all  unfinished  things,  but  it’s  especially  appro¬ 
priate  here.  This  house  is  going  to  be  a  Brahmin’s  house,  the  very 
citadel  and  symbol  of  that  mysterious  and  sacred  antiquity,  to  which 
we  Anglo-Indians  live  so  near,  and  into  which  we  may  not  enter; 
nor  ever  shall  without  destroying  it  first  for  ever !  I’ve  explored  that 
shell  of  a  house  as  a  sentimental  goblin  might  be  supposed  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  exploring  a  church  before  it  is  consecrated.  I’ve 
traced  its  classic  plan,  I’ve  found  the  vestibule  and  the  atrium,  and 
lost  myself  in  the  maze  of  the  penetralia.  I’ve  speculated  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  shrine  of  the  household  gods. 
I’ve  tried  to  fill  those  empty  cells  with  visions  of  the  Pheidian  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  patriarchal  domesticities,  that  are  so  soon  to  inhabit 
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there;  the  worship  of  the  full  moons  and  the  ancestors,  the  marriage 
feasts  and  the  family  jubilees  and  the  funeral  lamentations,  all  the 
solemn  rigmarole  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  And  all  this  I  was  able  to 
do  more  or  less  in  the  open  air,  and  without  losing  sight  meanwhile 
of  the  fields  and  groves;  for  this  particular  Brahmin,  for  a  wonder, 
has  chosen  to  build  in  a  meadow  away  from  the  town,  having 
evidently  caught  the  western  craze  for  fresh  air  and  rural  calm.  It’s 
an  ideal  place  for  a  saunter  on  a  spring  morning,  when  you  don’t  feel 
too  energetic.” 

“You  certainly  make  it  appear  so,”  I  said.  “You’ll  have  to  take 
me  there  one  morning  before  the  long  vacation.” 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late,  old  man.  This  particular  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  eternity,  like  your  garden  wells  and 
sacred  cow-sheds.  It’s  an  event,  an  opportunity,  a  miracle;  and  (like 
the  kings  of  France)  it  has  already  occurred.  The  church  is  by  way 
of  being  consecrated.  The  anatomy  has  come  to  life.  It  came  to  life 
one  day  last  week  in  rather  a  startling  way.  I  wanted  to  consult  you 
about  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  has  landed  me  in  rather  a  hole.” 

“It  looks  as  if  I  shall  have  to  withdraw  my  remark”,  said  I,  “about 
your  discovery  not  being  exciting.” 

“Romantic,  you  said.  It  does  indeed.  Listen.  One  morning  last 
week  I  noticed  that  the  place  was  practically  finished.  What  with 
bathing  and  riding,  and  my  other  walks,  which  are  all  in  fine  fettle 
j  ust  now,  I  hadn’t  visited  it  since  the  beginning  of  the  Pongol  holidays, 
and  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  finished  article  before  it  came 
into  use,  so  I  resolved  to  have  a  good  look  at  it  once  for  all. 

“I  made  straight  for  the  inner  courtyard.  I  got  as  far  as  the 
second  doorway,  where  I  nearly  bumped  into  a  man  who  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  the  owner  himself.  He  seemed  to  be  going  round 
the  place  with  the  overseer. 

“His  expression,  and  my  own  conscience,  told  me  that  I  was 
regarded  as  an  intruder;  but  the  moment  I  began  to  apologize  his 
attitude  relented,  and  he  became  the  soul  of  politeness  and  hospit¬ 
ality.  He  was  a  clean-featured  Brahmin  of  the  superior  official  type, 
clad  in  a  long  cream-coloured  coat  and  spotless  nether  draperies,  and 
showing  a  gold  stripe  in  his  turban.  The  encounter  turned  after  all 
to  my  advantage.  My  host  proved  to  be  a  very  decent  fellow,  at  once 
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courteous  and  dignified,  and  evidently  a  man  of  the  world  and  very 
intelligent.  He  offered  to  show  me  over  the  place  himself,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  the  uses  of  the  various  rooms  and  courts  in  detail. 
It  was  a  treat  to  have  one’s  vague  speculations  confirmed  or  corrected 
(mostly  corrected)  by  the  final  authority.  But  the  crown  of  the  adven- 
.  ture  was  to  come. 

“It  came,  like  the  crown  of  all  adventure,  in  the  guise  of  a  woman. 

“When  we  emerged  upon  the  platform  at  the  back  I  became  aware 
of  what  seemed  a  youthful  female  form,  arrayed  in  the  usual  tortoise¬ 
shell  silks  of  the  well-to-do  Brahmini,  bent  over  some  occupation  at 
the  far  end  of  the  raw  plot  of  ground  where  the  garden  was  to  be. 
Noticing  my  curious  glance,  my  host  informed  me  that  the  lady  was 
his  daughter.  She  was  planting  a  mango-stone,  said  he  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  He  added  that  she  was  a  widow,  but  so  young  that 
he  had  refused  to  subject  her  to  the  cruel  restrictions  which  the  rules 
of  caste  enjoined  upon  her  state.  He  was  having  her  educated  instead. 
She  had  already  studied  up  to  the  Intermediate  standard,  and  had 
even  appeared  once  for  the  examination. 

“I  was  uncommonly  interested  to  hear  all  this,  not  only  as  an 
educationist.  It  meant,  for  one  thing,  that  she  spoke  English. 
Greatly  daring,  but  seeing  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  independent 
mind,  and  guessing  that  he  might  even  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  off  his  daughter’s  accomplishment  (for  he  seemed  to  be 
proud  of  her)  I  asked  if  I  might  speak  to  her.  He  assented  without 
hesitation,  and  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  garden-plot. 

“The  young  woman  remained  intent  upon  her  idyllic  employment 
until  we  were  quite  near,  so  that  I  had  leisure  to  observe  her  carefully. 
She  realized  with  a  wonderful  felicity  the  picture  of  Sakoontala,  as 
that  heroine  is  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  hermitage  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  immortal  play.  She  shewed  none  of  the  rather  ghastly 
marks  of  Indian  widowhood,  the  complete  absence  of  jewellery,  the 
plain  white  swathing  like  a  shroud  that  covers,  only  to  emphasize, 
the  shape  of  the  closely  shaven  skull.  Her  silken  sari  had  all  the  rich 
and  sombre  gaiety  which  is  the  secret  of  the  Southern  weavers  from 
of  old,  and  all  the  usual  golden  ornaments,  the  moons  and  studs  and 
circles  moulded  by  the  taste  of  centuries,  graced  her  shapely  wrists 
and  ankles,  and  the  sheeny  darkness  of  her  hair.” 

“Not  to  mention  her  Hellenic  nose,”  I  interrupted  lewdly. 
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“I  hadn’t  properly  seen  her  nose  as  yet,”  he  replied,  “  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  naked.  I’ve  seen  some  very  dainty  little  jewels 
in  some  very  dainty  little  noses,  all  the  same.  But  let  me  tell  my 
story  seriously.  It  grows  quite  serious  later,  I  assure  you.” 

I  promised  not  to  interrupt  again. 

“Thank  you.  Besides,  I’m  coming  to  her  nose  now.  When  she 
raised  her  face  to  greet  her  father  I  was  a  little  disappointed.  In  spite 
of  its  refinement,  and  a  clearness  of  complexion  like  old  ivory  (I’m 
speaking  now  of  her  face  as  a  whole)  it  wanted  the  regularity  which 
the  classic  lines  of  her  bent  body,  in  its  classic  drapery,  had  seemed 
to  promise.  Her  nose  (now  you  have  it)  was  too  tall  (I  don’t  mean 
too  prominent)  and  her  eyes  too  close  together.  There  are  students 
in  my  junior  classes  who  could  have  given  her  points  in  a  beauty 
competition.  Curious,  isn’t  it,  that  what  we  Europeans  account 
regularity  of  feature  should  be  comparatively  rare  among  the  high- 
caste  women  of  these  parts,  when  it  is  quite  remarkably  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  the  men.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that  yourself?” 

I  staidly  reminded  Lionel  of  what  Marcus  Aurelius  writes  about 
the  danger  of  posing  as  an  authority  on  personal  beauty. 

“Old  Mark  was  a  crank  and  a  kill-joy,”  he  retorted.  “I’m  merely 
trying  to  tell  you  that  she  wasn’t  a  Helen  at  first  sight,  and  by  the 
highest  standards.  But  I  hadn’t  spoken  to  her  for  two  minutes  before 
my  disappointment  appeared  incredible,  and  I  found  myself  thinking 
that  no  merely  regular  features  (faultily  faultless,  and  all  that) 
could  have  achieved  the  distinction  and  expressiveness  of  these. 

“Our  conversation,  in  fact,  was  exhilarating.  I  had  never  spoken 
to  a  high-caste  Indian  woman  before,  let  alone  to  a  young  beauty  like 
this.  They  don’t  usually  speak  directly  to  men  at  all,  do  they,  even 
of  their  own  race,  except  them  of  the  family?  And  I  don’t  even  know 
the  language.  Yet  here  was  I  chatting  to  this  Brahmin  girl  in  my  own 
language  as  naturally  and  easily  as  if  I  were  talking  to  a  girl  of  my 
own  class  at  home.  She  spoke  English  remarkably  well,  much  better 
than  the  average  male  student  at  the  Intermediate  stage.  And  her 
manner  was  perfect.  There  was  none  of  the  confusion  and  self- 
consciousness  which  one  has  been  led  to  expect  of  an  Oriental 
woman  in  such  a  position.  She  was  perfectly  natural  and  gracious, 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  dignified  and  modest.  She  behaved  in 
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fact  much  as  a  well-bred  English  girl  might  have  behaved,  and  an 
exceptionally  well-bred  English  girl  of  brains  and  character  at  that.” 

“What  did  you  talk  about?”  I  asked  curiously. 

“Oh,  there  was  nothing  very  wonderful  in  what  we  said.  It  was 
mostly  educational  shop,  her  studies  and  her  chances,  to  begin  with 
at  any  rate.  I  found  myself  speaking  to  her  with  the  same  mixture  of 
comradery  and  patronage  which  I  use  to  my  own  scholars.  In  fact 
it  was  just  like  such  a  familiar  conversation  enacted  and  glorified  in  a 
dream,  a  pleasant  commonplace  lifted  into  another  plane  by  what 
F.  W.  Bain  calls  ‘the  subtle  intoxication  of  the  opposite  sex,’  and 
all  the  wonder  and  surprise  of  the  adventure.  I  told  her  about  our  one 
woman  pupil  at  the  College  (a  Christian  convert)  and  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  I  was  making  to  take  others.  I  said  she  must  certainly  join  us, 
and  she  said  she  certainly  would. 

“We  got  on  so  well  together  that  her  father  was  ‘left  over,’  and 
presently,  without  entirely  deserting  his  post  as  chaperone,  turned 
aside  to  discuss  other  matters  with  the  overseer.  His  daughter  and  I 
also  turned  to  other  topics.  From  the  young  idea  we  proceeded  to 
consider  the  prospects  of  the  mango-stone  that  she  had  just  planted. 
She  was  going  to  be  very  fond  of  gardening,  she  said.  That  suggested 
the  subject  of  hobbies  generally.  She  was  already  desperately  fond  of 
music.  Curious,  isn’t  it,  how  such  a  conversation  falls  into  a  mould, 
even  when  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  introduced  to  one  another? 
Indian  music  was  even  more  immediately  fertile,  as  a  topic,  than  the 
mango-stone;  for  although  I  knew  very  little  about  it,  I  was  uncom¬ 
monly  anxious  to  learn;  and  I’m  not  being  merely  sly  when  I  say  this, 
as  you  ought  to  know  quite  well.  We  didn’t  go  too  deeply  into  the 
subject  either.  There  were  worldlier  matters  about  which  I  was 
curious. 

“I  liked  the  way  she  spoke  of  her  father.  I  could  see,  not  so  much 
from  what  she  said,  as  from  her  looks  and  manner  of  speaking,  that 
she  was  very  fond  of  him,  proud  of  his  intelligence  and  independence, 
and  grateful  for  the  freedom  from  a  living  death  which  he  was  offering 
her.  I  shared  her  admiration  myself.  I  could  imagine  the  fight  which 
the  good  man  had  to  maintain  over  his  resolution  with  his  womenfolk 
and  his  neighbours  and  his  world  at  large.  Not  many  educated 
Hindus  seem  to  be  capable  of  it,  do  they?  He  had  been  a  touring 
officer  in  the  Revenue  all  his  life,  ending  as  a  tahsildar,  his  daughter 
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said.  Now  he  proposed  to  spend  his  retirement  on  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  Krishna,  not  far  from  the  village  of  his  birth.  Like  a  good 
Vedic,  he  had  built  this  house  as  a  sort  of  sylvan  hermitage,  where  he 
could  end  his  days  in  meditation. 

“  ‘And  you,’  I  said,  eagerly  seizing  my  opportunity,  ‘  will  be  the 
Sakoontala  of  the  hermitage.  You  reminded  me  of  her  when  I  first 
saw  you  from  the  terrace.  Do  you  remember  the  first  scene  of  the 
play,  where  she  is  watering  the  flowers?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  she  said,  without  any  sign  of  shyness  at  my  pretty  com¬ 
pliment,  ‘I  remember  it  well.’  She  looked  thoughtfully  over  the 
banyan  trees.  ‘It  is  rather  a  sad  old  story;  but  it  ends  happily.’ 

“She  herself  would  never  be  the  mother  of  a  Bharata.  How 
prettily  she  said  it,  without  saying  it  at  all !  I  felt  a  clumsy  brute.  My 
heart  went  out  to  the  girl  as  if  in  atonement.  I  wanted  to  say  some¬ 
thing  very  kind  indeed,  without  being  grossly  sympathetic.  But  of 
course  nothing  adequate  occurred  to  me.  There  was  really  nothing 
to  be  said. 

“To  gain  time  I  resumed  the  main  drift  of  the  talk,  and  asked  her 
if  she  knew  the  neighbourhood  herself.  She  said  not.  Her  father  had 
never  been  stationed  there  since  she  was  born.  Their  last  six  years 
had  been  spent  at  Simhavaram  in  the  Krishna  Delta. 

“And  at  the  mention  of  Simhavaram  a  remote  memory  began  to 
haunt  me,  linked  with  a  near  and  horribly  ripening  suspicion;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  my  sunny  dream,  even  now  at  its  sunniest,  had  assumed 
the  complexion  of  a  nightmare.” 

Lionel  paused,  and  sucked  at  his  cheroot,  which  proved  to  be 
extinct.  He  lit  it  again  and  took  a  puff  or  two  before  he  continued. 

II. 

“To  explain  how  this  came  about  I  shall  have  to  hark  back  a 
little,  and  approach  my  story  from  a  new  direction;  for  like  the 
Ganges  in  her  maturity  it  has  two  main  sources,  and  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  influx  of  the  Jamna.  Only  it  is  a  more  sullying  and 
disturbing  influx,  like  that  (is  it)  of  the  Saone  into  the  Rhone. 

“It  is  rather  odd  that  this  tributary  stream  of  causation  should 
have  arisen,  placidly  enough,  out  of  another  of  our  common  whim¬ 
sies,  yours  and  mine.  This  time  it  was  the  habit  of  luring  students  to 
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talk  of  their  home  life  in  the  villages.  There’s  a  student  in  my 
Fourth-Year  Class  who  seems  to  take  as  much  delight  in  retailing 
this  quasi-biblical  gossip  as  I  do  in  listening  to  it.  I  think  you  saw 
him  once  in  my  verandah.  His  name’s  Chelapati  Rao.  He’s  rather 
hard  put  to  it  to  pay  his  fees,  so  I  give  him  a  pittance  to  talk  Telugu 
to  me  twice  a  week  after  dinner.  I’m  afraid  I  often  allow  him  to  lapse 
into  English  and  autobiography,  or  rather  autobiology.  He’s  a  born 
story-teller.  He  hasn’t  learnt  to  canalize  his  faculty  yet,  but  he’ll 
probably  grow  into  a  novelist.  The  fascination  of  his  recital  lies 
chiefly,  of  course,  in  its  unfamiliar  and  scriptural  atmosphere,  but  it 
often  has  a  homely  human  appeal  as  well.  My  world  is  so  remote 
from  his  that  he  can  tell  me  things  that  he  would  never  dream  of 
telling  to  his  ordinary  associates. 

“One  day  last  month,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  he  mentioned  a 
specially  delicate  personal  affair.  It  was  not  so  idyllic  as  many  of  his 
anecdotes,  but  I  remembered  it  because  it  was  so  realistic  and  intimate 
and  so  quaintly  like  him  and  his  people  too. 

“You  know  how  anxious  the  needy  student  usually  is  to  better 
his  position  by  a  rich  marriage;  how  one  of  the  chief  uses  in  his  eyes 
of  the  education  you  and  I  dispense  is  to  enhance  the  scholar’s  value 
in  the  marriage-market.  Chelapati  is  an  idealist  and  a  dreamer,  but 
he  evidently  has  his  share  of  grosser  ambitions,  and  one  day  the  idea 
of  a  brilliant  improvement  on  the  usual  plan  of  campaign  occurred 
to  him.  A  certain  rich  official  of  the  neighbourhood  had  a  widowed 
daughter  whom  he  was  determined  to  remarry  in  the  teeth  of  all  the 
laws  of  Manu.  He  was  presumably  willing  of  necessity  to  give  a  very 
substantial  dowry  indeed  to  any  eligible  suitor  who  would  face  the 
social  opprobrium  of  espousing  her.  Now  Chelapati,  though  he  has 
a  sentimental  affection  for  the  old  order,  prides  himself  still  more  on 
being  enlightened  and  emancipated.  Why  shouldn’t  he  marry  the 
girl  and  earn  the  reward  himself?  He  had  seen  the  damsel  and  admired 
her  at  a  distance,  but  he  didn’t  pose  to  me  as  a  Perseus  planning  the 
rescue  of  Andromeda  from  the  conventional  dragon.  Knowing 
Chelapati  as  I  do,  I  have  since  wondered  whether  there  wasn’t  more 
idealism  and  romance  about  his  project  than  his  youthful  shyness 
allowed  him  to  pretend;  but  he  certainly  represented  it  to  me  chiefly 
as  a  clever  business  inspiration. 

“Luckily  or  unluckily  he  confided  it  to  a  friendly  grandmother. 
The  clever  old  woman,  instead  of  voicing  her  horror  at  once,  told  him 
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to  wait  until  she  had  made  enquiries.  When  her  report  was  delivered 
it  appeared  that  Chelapati  had  nearly  made  a  terrible  mistake.  The 
young  widow,  according  to  the  old  one,  was  a  regular  Lamia.  She 
had  begun  her  career  of  crime  by  ‘seducing’  her  music-master.  The 
full  tale  of  her  subsequent  iniquities  I  can’t  remember,  and  Chelapati 
refuses  to  repeat  it,  but  it  was  long  and  grim,  and  punctuated  by  the 
tragedies,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  of  more  than  one  young  bride,  driven 
by  the  theft  of  her  husband’s  love  to  throw  herself  into  a  well. 
Chelapati  was  persuaded  that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 

“The  application  of  all  this  you  will  have  guessed.  Chelapati  had 
spoken  of  a  tahsildar.  He  came  himself  from  Simhavaram,  or  near  it. 
The  moment  the  place  was  mentioned  by  the  damsel  in  the  garden  I 
was  reminded,  first  of  him,  and  then  of  his  unconventional  and 
abortive  romance.  The  story  occurred  to  me  timidly  at  first,  like  an 
irrelevance,  for  I  had  somehow  hitherto  thought  of  it  as  more  or  less 
ancient  history,  another  of  those  odd  memories  of  his  boyhood  with 
which  Chelapati’s  talk  abounds :  you  know  how  absurdly  early  these 
people  start  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  Suddenly  I  realized 
that  there  was  no  need  to  suppose  it  old  at  all.  It  seemed  to  roll  down 
upon  me  out  of  the  past  with  its  tragic  freight  like  the  chamber  on 
wheels  that  suddenly  looms  and  rumbles  out  of  the  background  at 
the  climax  of  a  Bradfield  Greek  tragedy.  Aghast  I  saw  the  lady  of 
the  hermitage,  so  natural,  and  vital,  and  charming  as  she  was,  in  a 
new  and  lurid  light,  which  yet  left  her  appallingly  and  palpably  the 
same.  The  next  moment  I  was  past  suspicion,  I  knew,  that  Chelapati’s 
Lamia  stood  before  me  in  the  flesh. 

“That  realization  was  one  of  the  uncanniest  experiences  I  can 
remember.  There’s  a  story  of  H.  G.  Wells’s,  perhaps  you  know  it, 
about  a  convalescent  who  watches  the  adventures  of  a  picnic  party 
from  the  balcony  of  a  riverside  bungalow.  It  is  rather  an  exciting 
picnic,  for  someone’s  Malay  servant  runs  amok  with  a  boathook  and 
has  to  be  stalked  with  a  rifle.  The  incidents  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
field  of  vision  of  the  invalid  across  the  river,  like  a  play  divided  into 
acts.  Then,  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  the  said  invalid 
suddenly  sees  the  head  of  the  maniac,  with  a  knife  between  its  teeth, 
grinning  at  him  over  the  edge  of  a  raft  not  a  dozen  yards  away ;  and 
the  spectator  finds  that  he  has  to  take  a  lively  part  in  the  play  him¬ 
self.  My  case  was  similar,  except  that  I  was  watching  two  different 
plays,  two  apparently  independent  streams  of  beatific  vision,  when 
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they  suddenly  ran  together  and  assumed  the  hard  forms  of  a  menacing 
reality.  The  morning  walk,  the  evening  talk,  it  was  you  who  pointed 
me  to  either  gate  of  dreams.  Surely  you  are  more  than  half  responsi¬ 
ble  in  a  double  sense  (how  does  that  work  out?)  for  the  ensuing 
catastrophe.” 

“Let  me  hear  the  worst,”  I  said,  “of  what  I  have  to  answer  for.” 

“Worst?  I  wonder  what  more  you  want!  Luckily  the  father 
joined  us  shortly  after,  as  if  to  suggest  adjournment,  and  I  managed 
to  take  my  leave  without  betraying  my  consternation,  if  I  could 
i  udge  from  the  unfailing  and  gentle  graciousness  of  the  lady’s  fare¬ 
well.  Alas,  I  no  longer-  saw  therein  the  happy  influence  of  nature,  but 
the  terrible  perfection  of  design.  My  thoughts,  as  I  walked  home 
across  the  sunlit  stubble  of  the  maizefields,  were  appalling.  Seduced 
music-masters  haunted  them,  and  the  spectres  of  deserted  girl-wives, 
yet  dripping  from  their  suicidal  wells;  and  the  wasted  eyes  of  lovers.  .  . 

‘Death-pale  were  they  all : 

They  said,  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci 

Hath  thee  in  thrall.’  ” 

Lionel  made  spectral  flourishes  with  his  hands,  ending  in  a 
dramatic  pause,  then  dropped  them  with  an  air  of  hopeless  dejection. 

“  ‘Wretched  wight’  indeed!”  I  counterquoted,  and  added  crypti¬ 
cally  (as  one  scholiast  to  another,  but  I  think  the  gibe  went  unmarked), 
“for  in  this  case  the  reading  ‘knight-at-arms’  seems  less  appropriate. 
But  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  girl  and  the  girl  of  the  story  are  the 
same?” 

“Oh  yes,  there’s  unfortunately  no  doubt  about  that.  I  sent  for 
Chelapati  at  tiffin-time,  in  the  desperate  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  dispel  the  whole  horror;  but  after  beating  about  the  bush  (for  he 
was  naturally  frightened,  and  couldn’t  imagine  what  I  was  driving 
at)  he  told  me  the  name  of  his  ex-prospective  father-in-law,  and  con¬ 
firmed  my  worst  fears.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  house-in-building, 
nor  even  that  the  family  was  in  the  town.  He  never  dreamed,  when 
he  told  me  the  story  a  month  ago  in  my  garden,  that  the  subjects  of 
it  were  settling  less  than  half  a  mile  away  across  the  maize-field.  No, 
there’s  no  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all.  So  you  know  the  worst. 
Now  perhaps  you’ll  advise  me  what  to  do.” 

I  suggested  big  game  hunting;  or,  since  that  wouldn’t  take  him 
very  far  afield,  a  sea  voyage. 
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“Don’t  be  an  ass,”  he  replied.  “  I’m  not  worrying  about  myself. 
It’s  my  students  I’m  alarmed  about.  Don’t  you  understand  that  I’ve 
asked  this  girl  to  join  the  College?  She  may  have  been  slandered,  of 
course,  but  I  can’t  afford  to  take  any  extra  risks  over  this  co-education 
business.  It’s  too  big  a  departure  in  this  country  for  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  am  I  to  get  out  of  my  promise?  It  was  more  than  a 
promise,  it  was  an  invitation.” 

I  pulled  at  my  cheroot.  My  first  impulse  was  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  vigorously  on  the  girl’s  behalf.  I  had  fallen  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  her  by  report,  and  ill  report  at  that.  I  had  kept  my 
counsel  hitherto,  but  it  seemed  to  me  monstrous  that  Lionel  should 
take  more  or  less  at  its  face  value  the  account  of  a  piously  unscrupu¬ 
lous  old  woman,  whose  obvious  aim  it  was  to  save  her  pet  grandson 
from  social  and  spiritual  suicide.  The  united  spites  of  woman  to 
woman,  of  age  to  youth,  and  of  orthodoxy  to  enterprise  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  glowered  out  of  her  indictment;  and  when  these  had  been 
properly  discounted  I  wouldn’t  have  given  a  leaden  anna  for  what 
was  left. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  didn’t  say  all  this  to  Lionel.  I  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  his  real  concern,  which  was  evident  in  spite  of  his 
foolery,  was  over  the  question  of  admission  to  the  College,  though 
that  might  be  his  own  belief ;  and  though  I  was  willing  to  wager  that 
the  lady  of  the  hermitage  was  a  treasure  above  rubies,  I  reflected  that 
such  a  discovery  might  make  her  not  less  but  more  dangerous  to  my 
young  friend’s  peace  of  mind,  if  it  went  no  further.  Afterwards  I 
cursed  myself  for  a  fussy  senior,  nay,  for  an  accomplice  of  slanderous 
tongues ;  at  the  time  I  merely  remarked  oracularly  that  one  couldn’t 
believe  everything  that  the  righteous  said  about  the  ungodly,  but 
that  anyhow  it  was  certainly  as  well  to  be  careful  over  co-education 
at  the  present  stage;  and  that  perhaps  Lionel  had  better  keep  away 
from  hermitages  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he  could  only  let  things  take 
their  course,  at  least  for  the  present.  I  reminded  him  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  term  was  still  far  off.  Perhaps  the  girl  wouldn’t  apply 
to  him  after  all. 

She  didn’t,  as  it  turned  out.  I  never  heard  that  Lionel  did  any¬ 
thing  to  discourage  her  beyond  taking  my  advice,  but  they  finally 
sent  her  to  one  of  the  big  Colleges  in  Madras,  which  by  that  time  had 
quite  a  bevy  of  women  scholars. 
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When  Lionel  told  me  this  I  made  a  discovery.  I  had  been  dis¬ 
creetly  hoping  all  the  while  that  Sakoontala  would  come  to  us  at 
Mahendrapur. 
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THE  IMAGE  OF  BALAKRISHNA 

To  A.B.  with  acknowledgments 


‘Namaskaram’*  said  a  soft  young  voice  out  of  the  morning 
sunlight,  as  I  sat  in  my  verandah  reading  Browning’s  Cleon  against 
a  lecture. 

I  looked  up,  or  rather  down,  for  the  verandah  was  raised  three 
steps  above  the  garden  gravel.  A  white-clad  figure  stood  with  joined 
palms  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  It  looked  like  a  youthful  flamen 
posing  as  a  Christian  saint,  but  the  smile  was  too  merry  for  the 
attitude. 

‘Hullo,  Padmanabham!  Namaskaram.  Come  and  tell  me  the 
latest  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.’ 

Padmanabham,  who  had  been  to  his  Agraharam  (as  a  Brahmin 
village  is  called)  for  some  mysterious  family  ceremony,  kicked  olf 
his  sandals  under  a  potted  croton  and  came  up  the  steps  into  the 
verandah.  I  motioned  him  to  bring  up  a  chair. 

‘First  let  me  pay  my  respects  to  the  Sacred  Babe,’  he  said.  ‘Then 
I  shall  tell  you.’ 

He  walked  past  me  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  verandah, 
where  the  October  sunlight,  spilt  between  the  leaves  of  my  eastern 
mango,  glinted  upon  the  copper  limbs  of  an  idol  of  the  Infant 
Krishna,  which  reclined  upon  a  wooden  disk,  spread  with  a  lily- 
leaf,  upon  the  parapet. 

Padmanabham  stood  in  front  of  the  idol  and  raised  his  joined 
palms  above  his  head.  He  always  professed  a  special  devotion  to 
Sri  Krishna,  and  this  devotion  had  lately  taken  the  form  of  a  special 
fondness  for  this  particular  image.  It  was  only  later  that  I  under¬ 
stood  the  psychological  meaning  of  this  development.  Padmanab- 
ham’s  marriage  was  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  with  the  piety 
of  his  race  he  was  already  dreaming  of  a  boy-baby  of  his  own. 

‘Why,  the  lily-leaf  is  withered!  It  has  not  been  renewed  to-day,’ 
he  exclaimed. 


*  Literally  Adoration ;  the  Hindu  salutation. 
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‘The  waterman  complains  that  the  canal  is  very  full,  and  all  the 
leaves  are  out  of  reach,’  I  explained.  ‘He  can’t  swim,  and  is  afraid  of 
drowning.’ 

‘Please  lend  me  one  of  your  hot-weather  dhotis,’  said  Padmanab- 
ham.  ‘I  shall  get  a  leaf  out  of  the  canal  myself.’ 

The  dhoti  is  a  kind  of  demi-toga  with  which  the  Hindu  drapes 
himself  from  the  waist  down.  With  a  linen  scarf  it  comprises  all  his 
traditional  costume.  I  kept  several  for  use  about  the  house  in  the  hot 
weather. 

I  called  my  chokra,  and  a  dhoti  was  produced.  Padmanabham 
took  it  into  the  office-room,  and  almost  immediately  reappeared, 
looking  like  a  morning  bather  in  Godavery. 

‘I’ve  half  a  mind  to  go  in  with  you,’  I  exclaimed.  But  I  had  just 
had  breakfast,  and  contented  myself  with  the  prospect  of  a  vicar¬ 
ious  bathe.  We  ran  together  across  the  sun-dappled  garden, 
and  through  the  little  gateless  embrasure  in  its  eastern  wall. 
From  the  further  face  of  the  wall  the  sward  sloped  steeply  down  to  an 
old  canal,  once  the  feeder  of  a  neighbouring  sugar-factory,  now  in 
ruins.  The  canal  was  very  full  then  after  the  rains,  and  offered  a 
splendid  spectacle  in  its  shining  scale-armour  of  lily  leaves,  buttoned 
thick  with  lilies,  white  and  red. 

‘The  plats,  you  see,  are  all  in  the  middle,  or  under  the  thorn 
bushes  yonder,’  I  said.  ‘You’ll  have  to  swim  for  it.’ 

Padmanabham  was  a  child  of  the  Delta,  and  almost  amphibious. 
Neatly  girding  up  his  loins,  he  quickly  retrieved  three  or  four  of  the 
broadest  leaves  and  a  posy  of  the  fairest  blooms,  and  we  returned  to 
the  house  rejoicing.  The  lilies  were  handed  over  to  the  butler  for  the 
delectation  of  my  private  Lar.  The  most  perfect  of  the  leaves  was 
chosen  for  the  use  of  the  God.  I  lifted  the  image  in  both  hands,  for 
it  was  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  made  of  solid  copper.  Padmanabham 
removed  the  withered  leaf  and  put  the  fresh  one  in  its  place,  and  I  laid 
the  image  carefully  on  the  fresh  leaf.  Then  we  surveyed  the  result  of 
our  work  with  pride. 

‘It  seems  as  if  I  had  been  sent  all  the  way  from  Peddaluru  on 
purpose  to  provide  him  with  a  bed  to-day,’  said  Padmanabham. 
‘How  pretty  he  looks,  does  he  not?’ 
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Everyone  might  not  have  agreed;  the  taste  for  Tamil  art  needs 
to  be  acquired;  but  my  virtuosity  saw  eye  to  eye  with  his  devotion. 
The  little  god  lay  vacuously  considering  the  eaves  of  the  verandah,  at 
the  same  time  nursing  one  cherubic  leg  with  both  hands  and  pressing 
his  big  toe  into  his  mouth.  His  face  was  conventional,  but  the  plump 
forms  of  the  childish  body  were  modelled  with  unusual  and  loving 
realism.  It  was  rather  a  remarkable  image  in  other  ways.  The  subject 
is  common  in  South  Indian  art,  especially  in  sandalwood  and  ivory, 
but  examples  are  usually  smaller,  and  the  Child  is  always  represented 
as  richly  jewelled,  and  reclining  on  a  banyan-leaf.  Mine  was  singular 
in  lacking  the  mimic  leaf,  perhaps  because  it  was  too  big  to  be  per¬ 
suasively  represented  on  a  banyan-leaf.  Hence  the  need  of  the  daily 
lily-leaf.  Also  it  was  entirely  naked  and  unadorned.  It  was  said  to 
have  come  from  the  women’s  apartments  of  the  Tanjore  palace,  and 
I  sometimes  fancied  that  it  was  made  naked  so  that  the  women  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  piety  by  adorning  it  themselves, 
just  as  in  my  house  it  was  furnished  with  a  leaf  to  lie  on.  But 
Padmanabham  once  told  me  that  the  singularity  had  a  deeper  meaning. 
The  idol,  he  said,  was  intended  to  represent,  not  an  attitude  of  the 
incarnate  Krishna,  like  the  common  examples,  but  a  phase  of  the 
eternity  of  Krishna  the  Primordial  Being  (for  so  the  Vaishnavas 
regard  him),  a  phase  of  which  the  attitude  of  the  avatar  is  but  a  type. 
It  signified  the  spirit  and  substance  of  all  the  worlds  reposing  like  a 
seed  in  the  deeps  of  Chaos. 

I  remembered  this  as  we  stood  admiring  the  idol  on  its  new  lily- 
plat. 

‘Did  you  ever  actually  see  another  Balakrishna  of  this  type 
without  the  jewels  and  the  banyan  leaf?’  I  asked  Padmanabham. 

‘Yes,  sir,’  he  replied  demurely  and  rather  pensively. 

‘How  long  ago?’ 

‘Only  last  night.’ 

‘In  Peddaluru?’ 

‘Yes,  sir.’  He  was  being  provokingly  laconic. 

‘Was  it  as  fine  a  one  as  this?  Speak,  man!’ 

‘It  reminded  me  of  this.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  image  of 
Balakrishna  that  you  ever  saw.’ 
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The  greed  of  the  collector  in  me  was  now  fairly  agog. 

‘Did  you  try  to  get  hold  of  it?’  I  cried. 

‘No,  sir.  It  would  not  have  been  possible.’  He  seemed  to  find 
the  notion  amusing. 

‘Why  not  ?  Was  it  in  a  temple?’ 

‘No,  Sir.’ 

‘In  your  father’s  house?’ 

‘No,  sir.  It  was  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  among  the  rice 
fields.’ 

‘A  stone  one,  then?’ 

‘No,  sir,  it  certainly  was  not  a  stone  one.  I  thought  at  first  that 
it  was  made  of  twilight.  I  took  it  for  an  apparition  of  the  God 
himself.’ 

I  began  to  perceive  that  this  was  one  of  Padmanabham’s  parables. 

‘I  shall  tell  you  about  it,  sir,’  he  continued,  after  enjoying  my 
suspense  a  little  longer.  ‘But  you  must  not  expect  another  ornament 
for  your  sideboard.  You  shall  have  the  image  in  your  mind,  as  I  have. 
That  after  all  is  the  proper  place  for  the  images  of  the  gods.’ 

I  seized  him  by  his  naked  shoulders  and  gently  but  firmly  turned 
him  about. 

‘Go  and  change  first,  O  child  of  the  prophets,’  I  said.  ‘Put  on 
your  little  linen  ephod  and  a  dry  dhoti.  You’ll  catch  cold  if  you  stand 
there  trying  to  tantalize  me  any  longer.’ 

He  went  off  to  do  as  he  was  told,  a  little  cowed  by  the  scriptural 
allusion.  It  found  the  usual  blind  spot  in  a  Hindu  student’s  English 
equipment.  A  biblical  allusion  himself,  he  fears  a  biblical  allusion, 
in  the  examination  room,  like  the  devil. 

But  what  a  gift  this  particular  young  heathen  had  for  finding 
images  and  seeing  visions  of  the  gods !  One  of  his  earliest  memories, 
he  told  me  once,  was  of  digging  out  of  a  Godavery  sandbank,  as  he 
played,  a  tiny  silver  image  of  the  Nandi,  Shiva’s  bull.  That  was  an 
idyll  of  the  long  ago;  but  in  the  very  year  of  which  I  write,  when  we 
had  gone  together  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  old  temple-city  of  Bhuvane- 
swar,  in  Orissa,  what  should  he  do  but  stumble,  in  a  dusty  plough¬ 
land,  on  a  perfect  little  old  stone  figure  of  the  Piping  Cowherd,  a 
work  of  the  finest  period,  for  which  I  would  have  given  half  a 
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month’s  salary.  I  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  try  bullying  it  out  of 
him,  but  I  should  certainly  not  have  succeeded.  I  wondered  what 
kind  of  a  treasure,  tangible  or  intangible,  he  had  hold  of  now. 

He  soon  reappeared,  clad  in  his  own  dhoti  and  his  student’s  linen 
tunic-shirt.  ‘That’s  better,’  I  said.  ‘Now  we’ll  have  the  story  of  the 
twilight  Balakrishna.  Don’t  pretend  you’re  not  as  eager  to  tell  me  as 
I  am  to  hear  about  it.’ 

‘No,  sir,  I  shall  tell  you  at  once.’ 

He  settled  himself  with  smiling  importance  in  my  square  Hong- 
Kong  armchair  of  woven  grass,  and  began  to  tell  his  story  with  all 
the  relish  and  assurance  of  the  born  story-teller.  What  he  told  me 
has  probably  long  since  dwelt  upon  the  lips  of  a  distant  fame  in  the 
guise  of  a  ballad  or  a  lyric,  (for  Padmanabham  is  a  poet),  but  here  it 
is  in  its  original  form  and  setting. 

II 

‘I  was  walking  alone  after  sunset  along  the  embankment  of  our 
big  irrigation  canal.  The  embankment  is  a  high  one,  and  crowned 
by  a  well-made  road,  which  leads  to  the  landing  stage  of  the  boat- 
canal  at  Koderu.  Tall  and  unshorn  palmyra-trees  grow  close  together 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  so  that  we  feel  there  as  if  we  were  walking 
in  a  roofless  gallery,  or  a  lane  between  high  walls.  The  stars  were 
already  bright,  and  the  night  was  full  of  the  noise  of  tree-crickets,  or 
whatever  the  creatures  are  that  make  that  soft,  shrill  sound  all  night 
that  seems  to  come  from  nowhere  and  everywhere  at  once.  I  walked 
and  was  aware  only  of  these  and  of  the  stir  of  the  unkempt  palmyra- 
tops  among  the  stars.  I  seemed  to  be  floating  between  the  palmyra- 
tops  above  my  own  head.  I  told  myself  that  I  was  a  Nishachara.’ 

‘What  is  a  Nishachara?’ 

‘Nishachara  means  night- wanderer,  sir.  It  is  a  species  of  Rak- 
shasa.’ 

And  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  a  Rakshasa,  the  reply  is,  the  Hindu 
notion  of  a  Djinn. 

‘Suddenly  I  heard  above  the  trilling  of  the  night,  not  loud,  but 
very  near,  the  sound  of  a  child’s  laugh.  There  is  no  other  sound  in 
the  world  like  it.  I  stood  still,  peering  everywhere  in  the  darkness. 
Again  it  rang,  or  tinkled  rather.  Following  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
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I  pushed  between  the  palm-boles,  and  ran  down  the  bank  to  the  side 
of  the  canal. 

‘There,  two  yards  from  the  water’s  edge,  a  child  was  lying  on  a 
cushion  of  dry  grass  and  playing  with  the  stars  in  the  sky!  He  was 
lying  on  his  back  and  stretching  out  his  hands  and  kicking  his  legs 
and  laughing  at  the  stars,  as  if  he  had  been  this  very  copper  idol  of 
Sri  Krishna  come  to  life.  In  my  utter  surprise  and  the  dimness  of  the 
dusk  I  could  have  thought  for  the  moment  that  it  was  the  Divine 
Babe  himself. 

‘Then  my  heart  stood  still  as  I  realized  the  loneliness  of  the  human 
child.  How  came  he  there  at  such  a  time?  Had  his  mother  fallen 
into  the  canal  and  been  drowned?  I  could  see  not  a  sign  of  anyone 
about.  And  still  I  could  not  quite  forego  the  notion  that  it  was 
Balakrishna  himself  that  lay  before  me,  the  seed  and  essence  of  all 
the  worlds,  alone  with  the  darkness  and  the  stars. 

‘I  shouted,  you  know  how  we  shout  in  the  country,  “  Who’s 
ahoy?”  An  echo  from  a  plantation  of  areca-palms  across  the  rice- 
fields  answered  “  ahoy.”  A  panic  thrill  ran  through  me.  Again  I 
shouted  in  desperate  tones. 

‘This  time  there  was  an  answer  from  the  ricefield,  but  I  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  the  echo  again.  “  Who’s  ahoy,  coming,  coming 
ahoy.”  It  was  a  woman’s  voice,  drawing  nearer  now  along  a  ridge 
of  the  ricefield.  A  dim  figure  appeared  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  canal  and  echoed  again,  “  Who’s  ahoy?” 

“Here,”  said  I,  “there’s  a  child  here,  whose  child  is  this?” 

“Mine,  sir”  said  the  woman  cheerfully;  “I  am  gathering  honey.” 

‘My  anger  knew  no  bounds.  “You  foolish  woman,  devil  in  a 
woman’s  shape,”  I  cried,  “do  you  want  your  son  to  be  eaten  by  a 
jackal,  or  killed  by  a  snake?”  I  went  on  in  this  strain. 

‘Her  only  reply  was  a  clear  peal  of  laughter.  She  walked  straight 
into  the  canal  and  began  to  wade  across,  holding  her  hands  above 
her  head.  The  water  came  above  her  breasts.  She  climbed  out  and 
I  recognized  a  Yanadi  (gypsy)  woman  in  rags. 

‘She  went  a  little  aside  and  began  to  change  her  wet  rags  for  some 
dry  rags  that  she  had  hidden  thereabout.  She  was  laughing  all  the 
while  and  calling  loudly,  “Where  ahoy?”  into  the  ricefield.  “We 
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don’t  fear  anything,  sir,  there  is  the  Demudu  above,”  was  all  she 
would  say  to  me,  and  again  she  called  “Where  are  you?” 

‘Presently  a  man’s  voice  answered,  “Coming”  and  a  man  came 
up  the  far  bank  out  of  the  field  opposite.  “What  is  it?” — 

“Time  to  go  home,”  answered  the  woman. 

“  ‘What,  you  woman,  why  do  you  call  me  in  such  a  hurry?  I  lost 
a  rat  on  account  of  you,”  and  he  walked  into  the  water  and  waded 
across  to  us. 

‘They  were  Yanadis  who  live  by  selling  wild  honey  which  they 
gather,  and  by  catching  rats  for  the  ryots.  A  ryot  pays  six  pies,  or 
nine,  or  sometimes  even  an  anna  for  every  rat,  the  man  said. 

‘While  I  was  talking  to  him  the  woman  came  and  picked  up  the 
living  image  of  Balakrishna.  “Come,”  she  said;  and  taking  leave  of 
me  the  couple  went  up  the  embankment  and  disappeared  with  their 
offspring  into  the  darkness.  They  were  true  children  of  Nature,  sir. 

‘But  it  never  even  occurred  to  me,’  added  Padmanabham  mis¬ 
chievously,  ‘to  make  them  an  offer  for  the  Balakrishna.’ 

Nevertheless  my  young  disciple  had  added  an  image  to  my 
collection  which  I  have  treasured  ever  since. 
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When  the  last  packet  of  examination  papers  was  stitched  up, 
sealed  and  dispatched  it  was  too  late  to  ride,  so  I  sent  my  horse  home 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  air  afoot  beside  the  single  railway  line 
that  ran  along  the  floodbank  behind  the  College.  This  floodbank 
led,  by  way  of  the  Railway  Goods  Station,  to  the  ultimate  serenity  of 
the  Town  Bund,  itself  a  glorified  floodbank,  where  I  expected  to  find 
grateful  refreshment  for  cramped  body  and  fretted  mind  in  the  blue 
and  beatific  vision  of  our  sacred  river,  and  the  millennial  memories 
that  haunt  its  wide  ablution-stairs.  The  Goods  Station,  which  lay 
between  me  and  this  deliverance,  was  dominated,  though  not 
entirely  subdued,  by  the  Age  of  Iron,  and  the  thought  of  it  had  no 
attraction  for  me ;  but  coming  among  the  trucks  and  bales  to  a  bulk 
of  timber  like  a  throne,  and  feeling  an  idle  satisfaction  in  the  sense 
of  produce  and  present  reality  and  intersaecular  commerce  which  the 
place  exhaled,  I  anticipated,  or  preluded,  my  ceremony  of  purer 
contemplation,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  breeze  and  the  distant 
river-view  from  there. 

My  impulse  was  early  rewarded  by  a  promise  of  speculative  enter¬ 
tainment  as  different  from  that  of  which  I  was  in  search,  and  as  like 
it,  as  befitted  the  incongruous  but  indubitable  juxtapositions  of  the 
Goods  Station.  That  enclosure  occupied  a  sort  of  plateau  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  floodbank  overlooking  the  sandy  foreshore,  which  at  that 
point  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and  empty  at  that  hour 
save  for  a  sprinkling  of  idlers  from  the  town.  Beyond  the  foreshore’s 
fringe  of  masts  and  hulls  and  particoloured,  unsartorial  washing, 
the  river  lay  pale  blue  under  the  upstream  wind,  save  where  the  low 
sun  hung  a  ladder  of  tremulous  crimson.  Few  sails  were  to  be  seen, 
for  the  hours  of  usual  arrival  and  departure  were  long  past,  but  the 
black  and  abstract  shape  of  a  single  empty  passenger-hulk,  which 
was  being  poled  south  against  the  wind  with  lowered  mast,  stood 
sharp  for  a  moment  against  the  sun’s  reflection,  its  crown  of  toiling 
figures  all  aslant  in  exactly  the  same  attitude,  like  the  figures  in  an 
Egyptian  wall-painting.  My  throne  of  timber,  in  fact,  commanded  a 
wide  outlook,  not  only  into  space,  but  into  time  as  well,  and  only 
not  into  eternity  itself.  Away  to  the  right,  in  the  angle  made  by  the 
great  shoal  of  the  foreshore  as  it  broke  in  toward  the  town,  the  fitful 
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flames  of  two  funeral  pyres  marked  the  town  cremation-ground, 
whence  the  souls  of  the  twice-born  took  wing  for  a  doubtful  futurity. 
Delicate  in  the  distance  above  it,  like  a  balustrade  along  the  edge  of 
the  world,  the  stone  towers  of  the  railway  bridge  appeared  likewise 
to  recede  into  infinity.  In  front  of  me  the  further  shore  was  a  dark 
line  between  the  river  and  the  sky,  but  between  the  far-off”  wooded 
islands  on  the  left,  where  that  other  giant  work,  known  locally  as  the 
Amicut,  held  back  the  brimming  river,  the  verge  fell  sheer  away 
without  a  parapet. 

But  what  finally  compelled  my  attention  more  than  any  of  these 
majestic  but  familiar  landmarks  was  the  sight  of  a  single  rather 
prosaic  human  figure  in  a  sun-helmet,  sitting  pensive  on  a  heap  of 
grain-sacks  at  the  foot  of  the  sudden  slope  of  the  station  to  the  shore. 
Mentem  mortalia  tangunt,  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  For 
the  moment  nothing  in  that  almost  apocalyptic  panorama  seemed 
to  me  so  interesting  as  the  fact  that  Bob  Evans,  like  the  little  figure  of 
the  painter  in  the  corner  of  Diirer’s  picture  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  part 
of  it,  and  contemplating  it. 

I  speculated  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  grotesque  detail,  itself  a 
kind  of  portent.  All  good  Anglo-Indians  are  at  the  Club  at  that 
hour,  if  their  work  is  finished,  and  Evans’s  work  (which  I  need  not 
specify  further)  was  not  at  the  Goods  Station.  If  he  had  wanted  to 
look  at  the  river  he  could  have  done  so  from  the  Club  bastion,  which 
commanded  a  prospect  worth  going  far  to  see.  But  Evans  was  the  last 
person  to  want  to  look  at  the  river,  except  for  some  pragmatic  purpose. 
Looking  at  the  river  for  its  own  sake  always  made  him  feel  ‘moony’ ; 
he  told  me  so  himself  one  evening  after  sunset,  as  I  was  enjoying  the 
view  from  that  very  bastion.  By  ‘moony,’  he  had  explained,  he  meant, 
no,  not  gloomy  exactly,  but  something  very  like  it. 

I  gathered  that  the  solitary  figure  in  the  sun-helmet  was  feeling 
almost  gloomy.  Debating  idly  of  possible  reasons,  I  suddenly 
remembered  Fanny  Pereira’s  transfer,  and  there,  prettily  pathetic 
(not  to  say  bathetic)  upon  the  field  of  infinity,  lay  a  little  romance 
ready  made. 

Fanny  was  the  Eurasian  Doctor’s  daughter,  and  a  maiden 
passing  fair.  She  had  left  us  for  a  luckier  neighbourhood  three  days 
before.  For  crediting  Evans  with  a  romantic  devotion  to  her  I  had 
not  quite  such  direct  authority  as  I  had  for  interpreting  his  attitude 
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to  the  river;  but  the  inference  was  possible  without  any  very  exacting 
exercise  of  that  divyajrianam ,  or  introspective  power  of  divination, 
which  the  Hindus  ascribe  in  its  perfection  to  the  greater  gods  alone. 
Evans  and  I  were  the  only  Europeans  in  the  place  who  were  not  out 
on  tour  for  half  the  month,  and  I  lived  so  far  out  that  I  hardly 
belonged  to  the  place  at  all  (else  I  also  should  be  sucked  into  the 
syllogism).  Now  a  European  in  the  Indian  mofussil  almost  never 
sees  anything  resembling  a  marriageable  damsel  of  his  own  race, 
except  when  he  goes  on  holiday  to  a  hill-station,  which  may  not  be 
for  years  together.  Evans,  being  a  young  bachelor,  would  have  been 
more  or  less  than  human  if  he  had  remained  indifferent  to  Mistress 
Fanny’s  innocent  but  insistent  charm. 

I  found  Fanny  rather  vacuous  myself,  but  I  was  busy  at  the  time 
(she  was  not  with  us  very  long),  and  I  saw  her  very  little.  More 
distinctly  than  the  damsel  herself  I  remember  the  appointments  of 
the  house  she  lived  in  and  presumably  directed,  for  she  was  the  only 
child  of  her  father,  and  he  was  a  widower.  I  fell  in  love  with  her 
parlour  at  first  (and  only)  sight,  so  strangely  redolent  was  it,  more 
than  any  other  room  that  I  ever  saw  in  India,  nay,  or  in  England 
since  my  childhood,  of  the  England  of  my  childhood,  the  England 
of  antimacassars  and  glass  cases  and  fantastic,  uncomfortable 
furniture,  of  home-made  samplers  of  needlework,  and  framed  family 
drawings  on  tinted  paper.  What  do  they  know  of  England,  who  only 
England  know?  This  was  not  the  only  case  or  way  in  which  Eurasia 
reminded  me  of  that  famous  ‘rhetorical’  question.  If  you  go  far 
enough  afield  you  may  still  catch  the  cultural  light-rays  of  the  seven¬ 
ties,  just  as  they  say  you  could  see  the  Spanish  Armada  if  you  flew 
far  enough  into  space  with  a  strong  enough  telescope.  In  the  absence 
of  better  knowledge  I  always  thought  of  Fanny,  pretty  and  pale  and 
placid,  as  a  sort  of  ‘feminine  incarnation’  of  the  appeal  of  all  those 
fragrant  properties,  and  of  the  almost  antenatal  memories  that 
belonged  to  them.  I  can  imagine  that  in  such  a  form  and  rejuvena¬ 
tion,  and  at  close'quarters,  it  would  have  been  well-nigh  irresistible. 

And  so,  apparently,  Evans  had  found  it.  The  rest  of  the  tale  was 
just  as  easy  to  guess.  The  well-nigh  irresistible  force  had  met* an 
absolutely  immovable  post  in  the  shape  of  the  race-pride,  or  prudence, 
of  the  good  European.  Evans’  head  and  heart  had  pulled  different 
ways,  and  the  head  had  won.  But  hence  this  almost  gloom. 
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While  I  sat  figuring  all  this  out  in  godlike  aloofness  I  suddenly 
noticed  that  the  main  subject  of  my  divination  had  bestirred  himself, 
and  was  walking  slowly  up  the  slope  towards  the  Goods  Station.  I 
felt  as  a  novelist  might  feel,  who  suddenly  sees  himself  about  to  be 
accosted  by  one  of  his  own  characters.  I  should  have  tactfully  with¬ 
drawn  myself  from  his  probable  path  if  I  could  have  done  so  without 
being  obvious  in  the  process.  As  it  was  I  sat  still,  and  Evans  walked 
right  up  to  me  before  he  saw  me,  for  his  eyes  ‘were  with  his  heart,  and 
that  was  far  away.’  Nothing  remained  but  to  greet  one  another  as 
cheerfully  as  possible. 

‘Hullo  Evans,’  I  said.  ‘Aren’t  you  playing  tennis?’  I  left  out  a 
‘why’  at  the  last  moment,  thus  achieving  delicacy  at  the  cost  of 
point. 

‘No,’  he  replied  as  obviously.  He  sat  down  heavily  on  the  baulk 
beside  me.  ‘The  Club’s  empty’  he  added.  That  too  was  probably  a 
bald  statement  of  approximate  fact,  such  as  was  usual  with  Evans, 
but  it  rang  in  its  context  like  a  phrase  of  the  most  poignant  poetry. 

I  cast  about  for  some  observation  that  would  be  natural  as  well 
as  tactful.  I  called  the  man’s  activities  to  mind,  but  they  all  threatened 
to  lead  back  to  Fanny.  Tennis,  riding,  theatricals  (the  Club  people 
had  got  up  a  little  play  at  Christmas),  all  these  he  and  Fanny  had 
ensued  together.  Shooting  he  seemed  to  have  lost  interest  in.  It 
was  too  warm  even  to  talk  about  hockey. 

Desperate,  I  searched  the  prospect  in  front  of  us  for  a  theme. 
The  funeral  fires,  as  concrete  entities,  obtruded  themselves,  but  they 
were  too  dismally  apposite,  too  obviously  the  local  translation  of 
worms,  and  graves,  and  epitaphs,  to  suit  my  charitable  purpose.  I 
was  about  to  suggest  a  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Club,  when  a 
clear  young  voice  was  raised  in  song  far  out  upon  the  foreshore,  and  I 
descried,  about  half-way  between  us  and  the  cremation  ground,  a 
slender,  naked  figure  like  a  bronze  Idolino,  carrying. upon  a  yoke 
two  brazen  pitchers,  which  caught  upon  their  edges  the  last  crimson 
of  the  setting  sun. 

‘There  goes  Bhulokam  with  the  town  milk,’  said  I,  glad  of  so 
harmless  and  irrelevant  a  topic,  ‘at  least  he’s  going  home  with  the 
empty  pans.  He  does  that  every  evening  as  punctually  as  if  he  wore 
a  watch.’ 
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‘What  do  you  call  him?’  asked  Evans,  without  much  interest. 

‘Bhulokam.  He  looks  after  the  buffaloes  on  the  Lanka  yonder. 
His  headquarters  are  in  that  big  pandal  in  the  middle  of  the  Lanka. 
You  can  see  it  from  here.’ 

I  pointed  far  away  to  the  southward,  where  the  tall  palmyra 
thatching  of  the  said  cattle-shed  was  minutely  visible  across  the 
broad  pasture-lands  (known  locally  as  Lankas,  because  they  had 
once  been  islands)  which  lay  in  that  direction  between  the  floodbank 
and  the  river.  Evans  looked,  but  hardly  carefully  enough  to  make  it 
out. 

‘That  pandal  is  exactly  opposite  my  house,’  I  continued  chattily. 
‘I  often  stroll  out  there  in  the  early  morning.’ 

‘What  for?’ 

‘Oh,  I  don’t  know.’  I  shrank  from  trying  to  explain  to  Evans  the 
unique  pastoral  appeal  of  that  cattleshed.  ‘It’s  a  pleasant  change 
from  a  College  lecture-room,  I  suppose.  Besides,  Bhulokam  is  rather 
a  friend  of  mine.  He’s  a  lad  of  parts,  and  quite  an  artist  in  his  way. 
He  leads  one  of  the  dancing-choirs  at  the  car-festival.  He’s  probably 
singing  one  of  their  dancing-songs  at  the  present  moment.  Listen.’ 

The  melodious  milkman  was  by  this  time  nearly  in  front  of  us, 
and  heading  to  windward;  the  musical  Telegu  syllables  of  his  rounde¬ 
lay  came  clear  and  loud  on  the  warm  air.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  what  he  was  singing  was  no  choric  fragment.  It  proved,  in  fact, 
as  I  might  almost  have  foreseen,  to  be  a  love-song. 

Evans,  as  if  in  perversity,  was  now  all  attention.  To  have  inter¬ 
rupted  at  once,  after  having  suggested  that  we  should  listen,  would 
have  been  too  palpable  a  manoeuvre.  I  would  give  Bhulokam  just 
one  verse,  I  told  myself. 

Here  is  the  verse  that  he  sang  to  us.  I  got  the  whole  song  later 
from  the  singer  himself,  but  I  should  have  remembered  that  verse  in 
any  case. 

When  she  meets  me  in  the  road,  she  turns  her  face  away. 

Deftly  she  covers  up  her  little  peeping  breast 

As  she  goes  with  her  pitcher  to  the  well. 

In  all  our  township  there  is  none  so  fair, 

But  alas,  she  is  asprisya. 
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The  stanza  ceased  upon  the  word,  which  struck  like  a  sting.  It 
was  so  immediately,  so  uncannily  apposite  to  the  urgent  problem  of 
the  moment,  that  for  the  moment  I  had  no  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the 
delightful  originality  of  this  characteristic  Indian  contribution  to  the 
not  very  many  stock  motives  of  the  world’s  love-songs.  Afterwards, 
discussing  the  verse  with  a  scholar  of  mine  who  collected  such 
ballads,  I  was  to  remark  with  unction  that  only  in  India  could  the 
trouble  that  it  voiced,  universal  enough  in  itself,  have  been  invested 
with  the  gravity,  the  serious  pathos,  which  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
romantic  Muse  demands.  I  was  also  to  ask  with  amazement  (for¬ 
getting  Abbe  Dubois’  dictum  about  the  infinite  gradations,  or 
degradations,  of  Indian  snobbery)  what  manner  of  maiden  could 
possibly  seem  asprisya  to  the  Mala  cattle-keeper;  and  I  was  to 
exclaim  at  the  incongruous  appearance  of  the  rather  pompous  word 
itself  in  a  simple  folksong.  For  the  present  the  last  was  the  only 
peculiarity  that  appealed  to  me,  and  it  only  did  so  because  it  sug¬ 
gested  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  present  embarrassment.  I  hoped 
that  Evans,  whose  dealings  in  the  vernacular  were  mostly  with  coolies 
and  sowkars,  would  fail  to  understand  the  decisive  word. 

So  he  did,  but  he  asked  me  what  it  meant,  which  was  almost  as 
disconcerting  as  if  he  had  understood  it  himself. 

‘I  haven’t  a  notion,’  I  declared  shamelessly.  ‘These  long  Sanskirt 
words  are  beyond  me.  Probably  the  fellow  doesn’t  know  himself. 
I’m  going  to  walk  along  to  the  Club.  Are  you  coming  that  way?’ 

‘Oh,  I  suppose  so.’ 

We  picked  our  way  along  the  rails,  Evans  still  very  much  pre¬ 
occupied.  I  hoped  he  wouldn’t  remember  the  word  and  look  it  up 
in  the  Club  dictionary,  at  least  while  I  was  by.  I  tried  vainly  to  think 
of  a  topic  which  would  drive  the  matter  out  of  his  head. 

Where  the  north  end  of  the  Goods  Station  abuts  upon  the  Town 
Bund  there  is  a  wooden  frame  with  buffers.  There  the  rails  and  the 
nineteenth  century  end  abruptly,  and  for  a  clear  half  mile  beyond  you 
walk  as  it  were  in  sacred  Memphis.  A  youth  clad  in  white  raiment 
sat  upon  the  buffer-frame,  like  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  quarter.  He 
dismounted  softly  as  we  approached,  and  stood  with  joined  palms 
in  salutation. 

I  welcomed  this  new  diversion  as  guilelessly  as  I  had  welcomed 
the  passage  of  the  milkman. 
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‘Good  evening,  Subrahmaniam,’  I  said  genially.  ‘I  hope  you 
defeated  the  examiners  this  afternoon.  Do  you  remember  this  young 
man,  Evans?  He  took  three  goals  off  you  at  hockey  last  month.’ 

‘How  d’y  do?’  said  Evans  to  the  smiling  youth.  Then  abruptly, 
to  my  dismay,  he  asked  ‘What  does  asprisya  mean  ?’ 

I  would  have  trod  on  Subrahmaniam’s  naked  toes,  but  Evans 
was  between  us.  The  Brahmin,  however,  was  embarrassed  on  his 
own  account.  Possibly  he  suspected  a  catch,  for  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  both  the  distinguished  gentlemen  before  him 
were  asprisya. 

‘Don’t  you  know?’  asked  Evans  impatiently. 

‘Yes,  sir,’  answered  the  student,  hastily  collecting  all  his  tact  and 
.  his  best  English.  ‘It  literally  means  untouchable.  It  refers  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  forbidden  to  intermarry.’ 

That  was  putting  it  more  than  mildly,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  occasion.  Subrahmaniam  looked  at  me 
helplessly  as  his  questioner  swung  on  his  heel  with  a  muttered  ‘Good 
God’  and  walked  off  alone  along  the  Bund. 

Evan’s  disgust  was  unmistakable;  but  whether  it  referred  to  the 
taboos  of  the  Hindu  social  system,  or  to  social  taboos  generally,  or 
to  the  men  who  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  them,  or  to  the 
strong  god  who  refuses  to  be  bound,  was  not  so  apparent. 
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I  called  him  Darius  because  his  spotted  vest  somehow  reminded 
me  of  ‘Persian  attire,’  and  a  certain  princeliness  in  his  young  demean¬ 
our  accorded  well  with  the  name;  but  my  servants  were  unable  to 
pronounce  it,  and  he  was  commonly  known  as  Duppy,  or  Dooppy, 
or  something  between  the  two  which  cannot  be  spelt  in  English,  and 
which  is  merely  the  Telugu  word  for  a  deer.  He  was  given  to  me  by 
an  occasional  neighbour  of  mine,  a  magistrate  whose  jurisdiction 
included  part  of  the  romantic  forest  that  glorifies  the  crags  and  steeps 
of  the  Godavery  gorge.  Duppy  was  an  ornament  of  my  villatic 
menagerie  for  less  than  a  year  and  long  ago,  but  I  remember  him 
with  something  of  the  same  regretful  affection  as  I  accord  to  the 
shades  of  dogs  and  horses  who  cheered  (and  served)  my  Indian  exile 
for  a  much  longer  period.  Having  turned  up  his  obituary  notice 
recently  in  a  bundle  of  old  letters  I  was  surprised  and  rather  ashamed 
to  find  that  certain  picturesque  details  of  his  brief  career  had  faded 
from  my  memory;  how  he  was  caught  by  a  hillman  in  the  article  of 
being  born  in  a  glade  of  the  aforesaid  forest;  and  how  he  used  to  butt 
the  can  from  which  we  fed  him,  to  quicken  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  obituary  consoles  itself  with  the  idea  that  his  early  death  may 
after  all  have  been  for  the  best,  and  remorsefully  reflects  upon  the 
folly,  and  even  cruelty,  of  keeping  these  wild  creatures  in  captivity  at 
all,  since  they  are  bound  after  a  certain  age  to  become  a  nuisance  and 
perhaps  unhappy.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  when  it  goes  on  to 
instance  that  poor  little  Duppy  never  skipped  and  played  like  other 
young  things,  it  is  perhaps  indulging  the  elegiac  mood  of  the  occasion 
at  a  certain  expense  of  truth.  There  was  a  hint  of  solemnity  in  all  the 
forest  foundling’s  little  ways  which  lent  colour  to  the  assertion;  he 
certainly  never  developed  the  wayward  plunges  and  spasmodic  side- 
kicks  of  lambs  and  kids ;  but  he  spent  much  of  his  time  careering 
round  the  paddock  (I  can  see  still  the  peculiar  loop  of  the  neck, 
almost  like  a  flying  heron’s,  with  which  he  carried  his  head)  at  a 
speed  which  suggested  anything  but  melancholy. 

He  was  as  free  of  the  house  as  of  the  paddock  and  the  garden, 
and  not  the  least  memorable  of  his  antics,  if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be 
called  a  ritual,  was  reserved  for  his  master’s  meal-times.  My  demi- 
Poligar  bitch  Sarah,  who  was  purposely  taught  no  parlour  tricks, 
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had  invented  of  her  own  accord  a  peculiar  way  of  begging;  instead 
of  sitting  on  her  haunches  in  the  orthodox  position  she  stood  upright 
on  her  hind-legs,  stepping  backwards  and  forwards  and  sideways 
all  the  time  like  a  juggler  balancing  a  pole  on  his  head.  She  could  do 
this  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time.  Duppy  no  sooner  noticed  her 
performance,  and  its  effectiveness,  as  of  a  yogi’s  penance,  in  extorting 
a  boon  from  above  in  the  form  of  food,  than  he  began  to  imitate  it; 
and  almost  at  the  first  attempt  he  was  able  to  do  it  as  neatly  and  to 
keep  it  up  as  long  as  the  worthy  Sarah  herself.  He  was  probably 
helped  by  an  inherited  ability  to  browse  in  that  position.  Nothing 
more  ludicrous  could  be  imagined  than  the  sight  of  these  two  buff- 
coloured  quadrupeds,  like  a  pair  of  heraldic  supporters  out  of 
employment,  strutting  about  the  spacious  matting  of  my  dining¬ 
room  on  their  hind-legs ;  Duppy  entirely  absorbed  in  contemplating 
the  profferred  morsel,  Sally  punctuating  her  worship  with  swift  and 
anxious  side-glances  at  her  companion,  perhaps  because  she  would 
have  been  the  chief  sufferer  if  toes  should  happen  to  be  trodden  on. 

W.  H.  Hudson  maintains  that  animals  of  the  deer  kind  make 
pleasanter  pets  than  dogs.  On  the  whole  the  example  of  Duppy  was 
not  unfavourable  to  his  view,  but  it  also  suggested  arguments  on  the 
other  side.  You  never  know  what  inconvenient  habit  such  novel 
kinds  of  pet  will  develop.  A  man  I  know  had  a  delicate-looking 
antelope  which  nearly  killed  a  postman.  Duppy  never  grew  big 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  but  he  early  acquired  a  fondness,  curious 
in  a  forester,  for  munching  books  and  papers  of  all  kinds.  This 
appetite,  which  at  the  time  seemed  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
guest  of  a  scholar  and  a  bureaucrat,  grew  upon  him  so  rapidly  that 
in  the  end  his  visits  to  the  house  had  to  be  discouraged  except  at 
regular  meal- times. 

But  the  judgments  of  the  gods  are  not  our  judgments,  and  this 
very  propensity  of  the  little  chital  (that,  I  see,  is  how  they  label  his 
kind  at  the  London  Zoo)  was  destined  to  be  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness.  It  was  intimately  connected  with  his  early  death,  and 
nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it,  if  I  may  say  so 
without  the  usual  implication  that  there  was  anything  very  unbecom¬ 
ing  in  what  went  before.  His  life,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  brought  a 
breath  of  whimsical  poetry  into  our  domestic  round,  but  he  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity.  His  brief  story  rises  for  a  moment  from  the 
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forest-glade,  the  paddock  and  the  parlour  into  the  region  where  the 
gods  play  at  dice  for  the  souls  of  nations.  It  becomes  a  part,  and  a 
vital  part,  of  the  following  curious  passage  of  Indian  history. 

Our  hero,  if  I  reckon  right,  had  not  seen  his  second  ‘  birthday  ’ 
when  certain  Indian  reformers  took  it  into  their  heads  to  set  on  foot 
a  campaign  for  the  ‘  purification  ’  of  Telugu  literature.  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that  Government,  whether  from  cowardice  or  a  misguided 
sense  of  duty,  smiled  upon  their  zeal.  Once  a  number  of  my  chief 
lecturers  and  pundits  went  to  a  Bezwada  police-court  to  testify 
(vainly)  to  the  respectability  of  a  seventeenth-century  classic,  the 
author  of  which  had  indulged  his  fine  frenzy  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  shameful  susceptibilities  of  mid-Victorian  England. 
That  author  himself  being  beyond  earthly  retribution,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  visit  his  sins  upon  his  latest  printer.  I  have  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  question,  for  it  was  written  in  a  high-flown 
literary  dialect  beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary  mortals,  but  I 
gathered  that  what  provoked  the  reformers  was  an  exhaustive  exercise 
in  a  time-honoured  Oriental  poetic  motive,  which  is  mildly  familiar 
to  English  readers  through  certain  passages  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  pious  rally  to  the  rescue  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  was  made 
without  my  knowledge  at  the  time,  perhaps  because  I  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  sympathetic.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  I  was  myself 
drawn  directly  into  the  fray. 

I  received  an  order  from  the  Head  of  my  Department  to  ascertain 
whether  certain  similar  works,  of  which  a  list  was  added,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  College  Library.  If  they  were,  I  was  to  do  unto  them 
as  the  Prince  of  the  Vandals  did  aforetime  unto  the  library  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  or  as  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  wrought  upon  the  works  of 
Sappho. 

Now  I  have  always  held  that  if  anybody  ever  deserved  a  special 
compartment  in  a  Dantesque  Hell,  it  was  either  or  both  of  those 
twin  ornaments  of  the  Dark  Ages.  That  I  should  be  compelled  to 
partake  of  their  damnation  even  in  the  memory  of  a  single  Indian 
people  (albeit  of  thirty  millions)  was  a  fate  which  I  found  peculiarly 
bitter.  How  should  we  English  like  it,  I  cried  to  the  indifferent 
heavens,  if  a  race  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  forbade  us  to 
reprint  certain  tales  of  Chaucer,  or  compelled  Bodley’s  Librarian  to 
burn  the  non-dramatic  poetry  of  Shakespeare  or  the  Restoration 
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comedies;  or  if  a  vegetarian  people  should  expunge  from  our 
literature  all  reference  to  beef;  or  rather  if  a  people  who,  without 
being  themselves  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  and  uses  of  the  table, 
yet  thought  fit  to  blush  at  the  mention  of  eating,  should  teach  some 
of  our  busy-bodies  to  blush  with  them,  and  then  invoke  the  majesty 
of  the  law  to  bowdlerize,  say,  Dickens  and  Tennyson  accordingly? 

Echo  (in  the  topsy-turvy  fashion  of  all  figurative  echoes)  answered, 
‘How!’  The  epic  strife  between  my  official  and  my  human  conscience 
was  apparently  not  to  be  honoured  by  any  more  helpful  intervention 
of  the  gods.  The  dreadful  orders  (we  called  them  Proceedings,  a  word 
of  almost  Athanasian  solemnity,  as  if  they  had  a  mystic  life  and 
divinity  of  their  own,  like  the  Vedas)  lay  longer  on  my  desk,  and 
leapt  oftener  upon  me  out  of  recurring  office-files,  than  I  care  to 
remember.  But  the  time  came  when  they  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 
The  discipline  of  years  asserted  itself.  They  were  ‘referred  to  the 
Librarian  for  report.’ 

The  machinery  of  damnation  was  now  in  irrevocable  motion. 
The  Librarian  would  report  the  presence  of  the  hapless  immortals. 
Then  I  should  have  to  order  the  faggots  and  the  fire,  in  which  their 
remains  would  shrivel  for  an  hour,  and  my  name  for  ever. 

It  was  a  holiday,  and  a  clerk  had  brought  the  paper  with  a  number 
of  others  to  my  house  for  disposal.  Having  passed  the  fatal  orders  I 
retired  into  my  office-room,  while  the  chief  scribe,  according  to  his 
wont,  seated  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  verandah  with  his  files  about 
him,  and  proceeded  to  make  certain  draughts  and  fair  copies,  so  that 
he  could  get  them  signed  and  take  them  away  for  dispatch. 

Suddenly  he  appeared  in  my  inner  room  with  a  single  shred  of 
paper  in  his  hand  and  an  expression  of  horror  and  amaze,  oddly 
crossed  with  spasms  of  what,  in  a  person  of  less  gravity,  I  should 
have  taken  for  suppresssed  merriment,  on  his  usually  impassive  face. 

‘What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Narasimham?’  said  I,  for  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

‘If  you  please,  your  honour,’  he  blurted  out  at  length,  ‘ .  .  .  .  the 
little  goat  has  eaten  the  Director’s  Proceedings.’ 

‘The  little  goat ....?’ 

I  realized  what  had  happened  almost  before  I  had  made  sense  of 
his  words.  Narasimham’s  English  was  office  English,  in  which  the 
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creatures  of  the  forest  had  no  place,  whereas  the  ubiquitous  Indian 
goat  occasionally  trespasses  even  into  that  austere  abstraction.  ‘The 
little  goat’  could  only  be  the — could  apparently  be  the  only — ‘official 
designation’  of  Duppy.  He  had  disposed  of  the  dread  Proceedings 
more  aptly  and  affectually  than  any  office  could  have  done.  He  had 
saved  the  situation  as  it  were  at  a  gulp. 

‘He’s  not  a  goat,  he’s  a  little  deer,’  I  cried  impulsively  (one  punned 
without  shame  in  those  latitudes),  and  rushed  out  to  make  much  of 
our  deliverer;  but  he  was  already  careering  round  the  paddock  like 
frolic  Ariel  when  his  task  was  smoothly  done,  but  at  a  speed  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  tricksy  spirit  at  his  busiest. 


“like  frolic  Ariel” 

But  such  temerity  as  Duppy’s,  however  fortunate  in  its  general 
effects,  is  not  to  be  achieved  with  impunity  in  a  difficult  world,  even 
by  the  innocent  and  irresponsible.  A  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
has  been  known  upon  occasion,  I  believe,  to  eat  his  own  words,  but 
I  never  heard  that  any  other  mortal  could  eat  them,  and  live.  Gallant 
little  Duppy  careered  round  the  paddock  that  day  for  the  last  time. 
At  dinner  he  danced  his  minuet  with  Sally  as  jauntily  as  ever,  but  he 
was  found  next  morning  dead  behind  the  stables.  His  belly  had  gone 
a  livid  green. 

The  ‘vet’  held  that  he  died  of  eating  grass  before  his  time.  But  the 
‘vet’  judged  without  reference  to  the  wider  issues.  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamed  of  in  his  professional 
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philosophy.  Far  more  convincing,  as  an  explanation  of  the  tragedy 
as  a  whole,  was  the  theory  of  my  young  friend  Padmanabham,  whom 
readers  of  another  of  my  reminiscences  will  remember  as  a  promising 
mythologist.  Padmanabham  declared  that  Duppy  was  no  other  than 
the  mystic  deer  of  Shiva  himself,  which  had  become  incarnate  for  a 
while  on  purpose  to  deliver  the  world  from  the  frenzy  of  those  mis¬ 
guided  moralists ;  returning  to  its  Master  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
its  work  was  accomplished.  For  the  god  Shiva,  whose  characteristic 
function  is  beneficient  destruction,  carries  a  miniature  deer  among 
the  odd  assortment  of  objects  and  instruments  which  engage  his  many 

hands.  Later  I  remembered  as  quite  uncan¬ 
nily  significant  that  this  miniature  deer  is 
always  represanted  as  standing  on  its  hind 
legs,  like  our  dauntless  little  Duppy  himself 
at  meal-times. 

I  had  begun  by  this  to  look  beyond  the 
triumph  of  the  moment,  and  when  Padman¬ 
abham  made  his  inspired  announcement  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Moony-crested 
God  had  not  been  over-hasty  in  withdrawing 
his  emissary  so  soon,  since  we  still  might  have 
to  reckon  with  reminders  from  headquarters 
and  a  copy  of  the  order;  but  Padmanabham 
declared  that  if  any  such  complication  arose 
the  deer  would  certainly  be  born  again  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  prophet’s  faith  was  at  least  never  put 
to  shame.  Duppy  indeed  never  reappeared 
among  us,  but  neither  (and  herein  lies  the 
crowning  wonder  of  the  episode)  did  the  Director’s  Proceedings. 
That  formidable  document,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  buried  with  the 
husk  of  the  martyr  and  the  avatar. 
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i 

To  find  or  frame  the  perfect  preface  to  this  tale  would  be  a  delicate 
if  not  a  desperate  undertaking.  Suppose  I  simply  ask  the  reader  not 
to  think  scorn  of  me  for  what  he  learns  until  he  is  quite  sure  that  he 
would  have  behaved  better  than  I  in  the  given  situation.  Not  that  I 
greatly  care  what  his  moral  verdict  may  be  except  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  my  aesthetic  purpose;  for  I  tell  the  story  not,  I  hope,  from 
exhibitionism  or  a  morbid  hankering  after  public  absolution,  but  for 
the  sake  of  its  indifferently  tragic  and  satirical  criticism  of  life,  its 
odd  arrangement  of  sardonic  sidelights  on  personal  and  racial  charac¬ 
ter  and  circumstance.  The  events  described  happened  so  far  away  and 
long  ago  that  I  am  almost  able  to  think  of  my  own  sorry  part  in  them 
as  if  it  were  another’s;  for  a  man’s  experience  is  like  a  book,  and  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  own  part  in  the  writing  of  it  fades  with 
years. 

I 

About  half  past  eight  on  a  splendid  Indian  morning  of  late 
February  I  was  returning  from  my  usual  early  saunter. 

My  house  stood  on  the  pleasantly  rural  frontier  of  an  upcountry 
town  in  the  Northern  Cirkars,  and  my  morning  saunter  was  my 
favourite  recreation.  I  called  the  saunter  secretly  my  “Fancy’s 
Breakfast,”  the  Elizabethan  flavour  of  the  phrase  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  my  principal  business  in  Teligana  was  to  lecture,  oddly 
enough,  on  Shakespeare.  So  far  have  I  moved  since  then  that  I  have 
lately  had  to  explain  the  expression  even  to  myself,  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  quite  defensible ;  for  the  fancy,  however  busy  it  may  sometimes  be 
at  night,  is  fed,  I  suppose,  almost  wholly  on  the  impressions  which  it 
gathers  in  the  daytime ;  and  I  still  find  that  these  are  sweetest  in  the 
morning. 

On  this  particular  morning  I  had  especially  relished  my  figurative 
browse.  It  was  always  more  enjoyable  in  the  spring.  The  spiritual 
appetite,  which  waits  on  health,  like  the  physical,  was  then  most 
assured,  even  as  the  fare  itself  was  richer  and  more  varied  than  at 
other  seasons.  And  incidentally  the  fare  was  easier  to  reach.  You 
could  make  a  bee-line  where  you  would  across  reaped  fields  and 
empty  watercourses,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  at  other  times,  to 
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certain  more  or  less  practicable  paths,  banks,  lanes  and  fieldways. 
In  spite  or  indeed  because  of  the  high  drought  the  rural  spectacle 
itself  was  then  more  than  ever  eventful  and  alive,  and  eloquent  of  the 
works  of  men  and  oxen.  The  shaven  threshing  floors,  those  little 
unselfconscious  theatres  of  the  Stubblefields,  were  again  exhibiting 
scene  after  scene  of  their  immemorial  and  chthonic  mystery.  Water- 
lifts  plashed  and  murmured  on  every  side  as  they  poured  their 
periodic  waterfalls  into  the  conduits  of  the  fruitgardens,  or  brimmed 
the  little  thirsty  panels  of  the  seedplots  in  the  open  fields.  Around 
you  throbbed  and  glowed  the  miracle  of  the  rainless  tropic  spring, 
with  its  riot  of  radiant  life  in  bird  and  insect,  beast  and  reptile,  its 
tireless  jubilation  as  of  elvish  whistles,  and  invisible  gongs,  and 
unbreakable  porcelain  bells.  To  the  stranger  from  Europe  it  seemed 
like  a  festival  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  earth.  Dry  leaves  littered  the 
golden  turf,  naked  rafters  of  peepul  and  banyan  gleamed  bone-pale 
in  a  sky  of  more  than  summer;  while  the  air  was  full  of  the  perfume 
of  mango-blossom,  and  a  lucid  verdure  of  young  leaves  laced  the 
sombre  and  already  fruit-starred  arras  of  the  old  like  some  compas¬ 
sionate  divine  repair. 

I  had  learned  to  love  the  sights  and  sounds  of  my  Indian  exile. 
I  had  found  them  to  be  at  once  novel  and  familiar,  a  combination 
which  is  perhaps  the  secret  and  sovran  paradox  of  all  beauty.  Strange 
to  the  sensual  ear  and  eye,  they  yet  belonged,  I  felt,  to  a  world  wherein 
the  better  part  of  me  had  always  moved  and  lived,  the  world  of  the 
past,  which  is  the  better  world  of  books.  Old  picture-books  of  travel 
thumbed  in  boyhood,  and  even  more  delightfully  those  twin  Edens  of 
the  Western  scholar’s  youthful  imagination,  the  Bible  and  the 
Classics,  came  to  life  about  me  as  I  moved.  Every  stroll  in  such 
surroundings  was  an  eclogue  or  a  lesson  from  the  Scripture.  But  it 
was  also  a  physical  delight.  Bookish  by  nature  and  profession,  I 
had  yet  subscribed  with  enthusiasm  to  that  complementary  mood 
and  reaction  of  the  late  Victorian  literary  faith,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  body;  and  in  my  morning  walks  this  reasonable 
ambivalence  was  reconciled.  Here  at  last  was  a  book  that  you  could 
read  by  the  hour  without  weariness  of  the  eyes  or  stagnation  of  the 
blood;  which  kept  the  senses  and  the  active  powers  awake  as  well  as 
contemplation,  and  could  upon  occasion  flatter  the  individual  will, 
and  create  the  illusion  of  choice,  as  the  written  word  can  never  do. 
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It  was  like  a  miracle-play  in  which  the  privileged  spectator  could  take 
an  unexacting  part  at  will.  “Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them 
all”;  that  afterthought  of  Tennyson’s  world-admirer,  which  I  had 
once  found  rather  irrelevant,  occurred  to  me  now  as  essential  to  the 
theme;  I  applied  it  with  ironical  condescension  to  my  own  wandering 
patronage  of  idyllic  yokels,  and  quasi-biblical  patriarchs,  and  ani¬ 
mated  bronze  antiques;  the  plower  with  whom  my  talk  was  of  oxen, 
the  arboreal  toddy-drawer  who  gave  me  to  drink  of  his  fresh  palm- 
wine,  the  little  field-sentinel  who  tried  to  teach  me  the  difficult  art  of 
making  fire  with  tinder  and  a  flint.  I  prized  these  trivial  encounters, 
these  occasional  intrusions  and  mild  projections  of  myself  into  the 
sacred  text.  They  were  the  lively  figures  and  memorable  phrases  of 
my  reading,  the  spice  of  my  spiritual  breakfast,  the  intimate  moments 
and  immediate  contacts  of  my  imaginative  communion.  As  I  came 
in  sight  of  my  garden  mango-trees  on  the  particular  morning  with 
which  we  are  now  directly  concerned,  I  attributed  some  of  my 
reluctance  about  going  indoors  to  the  feeling  that  my  walk  had  not 
been  crowned  by  an  adventure  worthy  of  the  genial  splendour  of  the 
landscape  and  the  season,  and  of  my  own  piously  responsive 
enthusiasm. 

A  long-disused  canal,  dry  at  that  season,  moated  the  eastern  wall 
of  my  modest  country  seat,  and  ended  in  a  wide  green  basin  just 
beyond  the  north-east  corner  of  the  back  paddock.  (I  indicate  the 
points  of  the  compass  carefully,  not  only  out  of  reverence  for  the 
Regents  of  the  Quarters,  but  because  I  am  often  worried  by  the 
vagueness  of  other  story-tellers  in  these  directions.)  As  I  approached 
the  north  side  of  the  basin  from  the  east  my  attention,  wandering  in 
search  of  a  last  amusement,  was  caught  by  a  solitary  Mala  woman 
(the  Malas  are  the  pariahs  of  the  Telugu  country)  standing  knee-deep 
in  a  thicket  near  the  left  side  of  the  cart-track  on  which  I  was  walking. 
She  was  puffing  at  a  cheroot  (our  word  itself  is  Telugu)  and  gazing 
moodily  into  the  middle  of  the  bushes. 

I  knew  that  there  was  an  old  well  hidden  in  those  bushes,  but  as 
it  was  out  of  use  and  foul  I  wondered  what  the  woman  wanted  there. 
Of  course  an  explanation  suggested  itself  which  appears  shyly  in 
English  (except  perhaps  in  the  schoolroom)  but  which  Indians 
advance  readily  and  with  a  rather  wearisome  frequency  (as  I  once 
heard  a  judge  complain  in  court)  to  account  for  presence  in  unex¬ 
pected  places  or  absence  at  odd  moments.  If  it  held  here  the  polite 
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course  for  me  was  to  quicken  my  pace.  For  once,  however,  the  excuse 
appeared  a  little  irrelevant,  even  in  India,  and  I  glanced  curiously 
at  the  woman  in  passing. 

Her  loins  were  girt  up  as  if  she  had  come  straight  from  work  in 
the  fields,  where  I  had  lately  passed  a  group  of  such  women  cutting 
maize-tops  at  a  threshing-floor.  These  hard-tasked  sunburned  wives 
of  the  Malas  are  often  buxom  and  athletic  in  their  teens,  and  so  was 
she.  I  remarked  instinctively,  as  a  bachelor  will,  the  succinct  shapeli¬ 
ness  of  her  slender  body  and  the  beauty  of  her  naked  thighs ;  and 
though  the  sullen  abstraction  of  her  dark  face  was  repellent  I  was 
obscurely  piqued  by  its  entire  failure  to  return  my  casual  interest. 
Then  my  thoughts  wandered  from  the  woman  to  the  old  well  which 
appeared  vaguely  to  occupy  the  focus  of  her  contemplation. 

I  had  myself  discovered  it  only  a  few  weeks  before,  someone 
having  lately  trimmed  the  bushes  and  cut  away  part  of  the  parasitic 
peepul  which  had  screened  its  mouth.  Before  that  I  had  passed  it 
daily  for  years  without  being  aware  of  its  existence ;  for  in  a  country 
infested  with  poisonous  snakes  you  do  not  pry  aimlessly  into  patches 
of  out-of-the-way  tangle.  Nevertheless  I  had  been  surprised  and  a 
little  ashamed  at  having  so  long  remained  unaware  of  an  old  well  at 
my  very  gates.  I  considered  myself  an  authority  on  the  local  wells. 
I  had  noticed  how  much  of  the  life  and  charm  of  rural  India  centres 
in  its  wells,  even  as  its  folklore  clings  to  them.  Some  old  well  or  other 
often  provided  the  objective,  or  a  necessary  episode,  of  my  morning 
pilgrimage.  I  was  proud  of  my  collection  of  old  wells,  for  so  I  liked 
to  regard  them,  almost  as  if  I  owned  them  and  had  brought  them 
together  and  arranged  them  picturesquely  at  convenient  intervals.  I 
turned  their  images  over  in  my  mind  as  I  left  that  Mala  woman  to  her 
mysterious  physical  contemplation  of  the  last  and  least  of  them. 

Indian  wells  are  larger  than  ours,  and  more  honourably  and 
variously  appointed  and  attended.  They  mean  more  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  flesh.  I  still  think  v/ith  pleasure  of  the  wells  I 
used  to  know,  and  called  to  mind  that  morning;  shady,  pleasantly 
frequented  garden  wells,  or  lonely  and  far  afield;  mounting  lyrical 
or  querulous  wooden  engines  worked  by  oxen,  or  else  by  rustic 
acrobats  on  seesaws  in  the  sky;  solid-looking  village  wells  in  primi¬ 
tive  clay  piazzas,  the  haunts  of  pitcher-poising  Indian  Rebeccas; 
architectural  antiques  with  subterranean  stairs;  deep  derelict  shafts 
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enshrining  each  its  telescopic  mirror  and  remote,  oracular  echo. 
They  tempt  my  thoughts  to  wander  now  as  they  did  then. 

The  well  at  the  end  of  the  canal  basin  was  but  a  dismal  addition 
to  this  poetic  muster.  It  had  neither  frame  nor  stair  nor  use  nor 
echo,  neither  idyllic  associations  nor  memories  of  the  scripture. 
Though  abandoned  it  was  not  even  very  old.  Apparently,  like  the 
canal  itself,  it  had  belonged  to  a  large  nineteenth-century  sugar- 
factory,  whereof  brick  ruins  yet  widely  littered  the  turf  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field-road.  But  in  default  of  charm  it  had  at  least  a  certain 
obscene  fascination.  My  sense  of  the  persistence  (and  worse)  in  it 
of  ancient  chemical  contamination  from  the  factory  was  perhaps 
fanciful,  but  its  loathsome  stagnation  was  a  visible  fact.  I  recalled 
with  something  of  a  shudder  my  one  peep  into  it  between  the 
bushes.  Its  treacherous  brink  was  flush  with  the  ground,  the  parapet 
having  long  since  crumbled  away.  A  green  scum  thickly  covered  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  certain  nameless  lumps  in  it  as  large  as 
coconuts,  which  I  doubtfully  took  to  be  palmyra-fruits.  Enormous 
frogs  clung  about  the  margin,  moving  dimly  like  damned  souls  in  a 
forgotten  pocket  of  the  Inferno.  Not  the  kind  of  view,  I  thought, 
to  sweeten  a  country  girl’s  reflections  or  the  flavour  of  her  cheroot. 

The  field-road  past  the  head  of  the  canal  continued  westward 
for  about  a  hundred  yards,  running  parallel  now  to  the  back  or  north 
wall  of  my  paddock,  but  separated  from  it  by  about  a  hundred  yards 
of  stubble-field.  It  then  joined  at  right  angles  another  field-road 
which  eventually  skirted  the  west  wall  of  the  paddock  and  led  past 
the  house  to  the  front  gate.  When  I  reached  the  junction  of  the 
tracks  I  sat  down  on  the  sunburned  sward  with  my  feet  in  the  stubble- 
field.  I  was  still  unwilling  to  go  indoors,  and  wished  to  take  a  last 
deep  draught  of  the  gladness  of  the  early  sunlight.  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  woman  and  the  well  and  all  the  other  wells,  and  was 
absorbed  in  the  luxury  of  immediate  experience. 

Suddenly  I  heard  above  the  tintinabulation  of  orchestral  Nature 
a  single  heavy  splash,  not  very  near  but  strangely  hollow-sounding 
and  voluminous,  as  if  it  had  been  amplified  in  a  giant  megaphone. 
I  glanced  vaguely  back  towards  the  canal,  which  was  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  had  come.  I  could  not  see  into  the  basin  as  I  sat, 
but  I  remembered  that  it  was  quite  dry;  the  sound  could  only  have 
come  from  the  well  beyond.  That  would  also  account  for  its  weird 
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sonority.  The  woman  must  have  thrown  something  into  the  well, 
some  heavy  bundle  that  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of.  I  had  fancied 
something  furtive  in  her  demeanour ;  she  had  evidently  been  waiting 
for  me  to  get  out  of  sight  before  she  acted. 

Had  Fate  made  me  privy  to  some  guilty  secret?  I  felt  like  an 
eavesdropper,  and  yet  naturally  curious  to  know  more.  What  could 
that  compromising  bundle  have  contained?  A  baby?  I  remembered 
that  in  India,  where  all  marry  so  early,  only  widows  ever  have  un¬ 
wanted  babies,  and  this  woman  was  not  shrouded  like  a  widow. 
And  the  splash  was  louder  than  a  newborn  baby  would  have  made; 
the  woman  could  hardly  have  made  a  bigger  if  she  had  fallen  in 
herself.  That  this  had  actually  happened  hardly  suggested  itself  at 
first  owing  to  the  suddenness  and  isolation  of  the  sound,  the  dead 
silence  before  and  after,  the  absence  of  any  cry  for  help  or  sound  of 
struggle  and  wallowing. 

Then  the  obvious  explanation  came  to  me.  Suicide!  That  would 
account  for  the  clean  finality  of  the  splash,  the  sound  as  of  one  delib¬ 
erate  plunge.  I  had  gathered  from  students’  gossip  that  Indian 
women  often  threw  themselves  into  wells ;  it  appeared  to  be  the  classic 
solution  of  matrimonial  tangles,  at  least  where  youth  and  passion 
were  involved.  Was  I  witnessing  an  actual  instance  of  the  kind? 
Here  was  an  adventure  with  a  vengeance,  full  of  authentic  local 
colour,  and  only  too  exciting! 

The  notion  was  dreadfully  plausible,  but  I  tried  to  dismiss  it  as 
absurd.  I  did  not  want  to  believe  it.  I  was  a  strong  swimmer, 
brought  up  on  the  banks  of  an  English  river,  where  the  code  bade 
one  dive  at  once  and  without  question  to  the  rescue  of  a  drowning 
person.  I  had  even  at  one  time  felt  aggrieved  that  I  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  stage  a  rescue.  But  in  my  present  mood  of  luxurious 
reverie  I  was  appalled  at  the  thought  of  leaping  into  the  nameless 
crawl  and  slime  of  that  poisonous  well,  and  into  the  arms  moreover 
of  a  frantic  amazon  who  presumably  wanted  only  to  be  allowed  to 
drown.  I  remembered  also  that  in  spite  of  my  skill  as  a  swimmer  I 
had  never  learned  the  art  of  saving  life  in  the  water,  that  such  casual 
efforts  as  I  had  made  to  practice  it  had  always  seemed  ineffectual. 
What  chance  had  I  now  of  making  good  against  the  smooth  and 
slimy  brick  roundure  of  that  bottomless  chimney  ? 
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I  tried  to  assure  myself  that  my  consternation  was  unnecessary 
and  ridiculous,  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  even  to  go  back 
and  see  what  had  happened.  I  looked  round  at  the  radiant  landscape, 
as  if  to  draw  comfort  from  its  unconcern.  Down  the  road  leading  to 
my  gate  a  naked  neatherd  boy  was  quietly  slicing  the  stalk  of  a 
palmyra  leaf  into  shreds  to  make  ropes  of.  Across  the  Stubblefield 
in  front  of  me  I  could  see  my  own  syce  at  work  beside  the  stables  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paddock.  The  syce  at  least  was  as  near  to  the  well 
as  I  was,  though  at  a  different  angle.  If  anything  had  been  amiss  he 
surely  would  have  noticed  it. 

A  moment  later  the  clear  and  jubilant  air  was  rent  by  a  monstrous 
bellowing  groan,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  the  lungs  of  the  earth 
itself.  Mortal  fear  and  agony,  remorse,  appeal,  despair  unutterable 
were  in  that  cry,  that  shuddering  groan  that  strove  to  be  a  shout, 
that  deep  and  resonant  wail  born  loud  upon  a  bubble,  and  swallowed 
alive  in  a  huge  half-human  sob. 

Then  at  last  I  got  to  my  feet.  Rightly  or  wrongly  a  man  may  feel 
that  there  is  something  officious  and  impertinent  in  rushing  to  the 
rescue  of  a  suicide;  that  its  best  justification  is  the  possibility  that  the 
rash  despairer  has  changed  his  mind  too  late,  as  those  especially 
often  must  who  choose  to  die  by  drowning.  I  hope  that  my  previous 
paralysis  was  partly  due  to  some  such  instinctive  consideration.  But 
neither  this  nor  that  other  excuse  of  ignorance  availed  me  now. 

I  looked  at  the  nearest  human  figure  for  support.  “Syce!”  I 
called,  and  the  man  looked  up  from  his  work.  He  had  still  noticed 
nothing.  “Bring  a  rope!”  I  shouted  in  Telugu.  Prompter  than  his 
master  the  syce  dived  into  an  outhouse  as  I  set  off  at  a  run  for  the 
well. 

I  reached  the  brink  and  pulled  the  bushes  apart.  The  well  was 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  across,  the  surface  of  the  water  not 
more  than  eight  feet  below  the  brim.  The  dull  green  carpet  was 
perfectly  still  and  as  level  as  a  pavement,  except  where  it  rose  to 
cover  the  shapeless  lumps  which  I  had  observed  before;  but  the  great 
frogs  had  vanished,  and  in  the  green  film  immediately  beneath  me 
there  was  a  round  black  hole. 

I  glanced  swiftly  back  towards  the  paddock.  The  syce  was  already 
halfway  across  the  Stubblefield,  stumbling  and  dragging  something 
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heavy.  I  decided  to  wait  for  the  rope.  If  it  proved  a  good  one  the 
well  could  be  searched  more  thoroughly  and  with  comparative 
safety.  The  man  dashed  up,  holding  out  a  magnificent  coil  of  stout 
new  rope,  evidently  a  spare  well-rope  for  the  large  well  in  the  front 
garden.  I  grabbed  this  and  began  to  tie  it  round  my  waist,  vowing 
(not  for  the  first  time)  never  again  to  say  or  hear  it  said  that  a  Telugu 
syce  was  unhelpful  at  a  crisis. 

But  the  feeling  of  profound  relief  which  prompted  this  resolve 
was  immediately  followed  by  as  profound  a  sadness  and  regret. 
Clearly  there  was  very  little  chance  left  of  a  successful  rescue;  but 
my  reaction,  I  believe,  was  mainly  selfish.  It  was  the  regret  of  one  to 
whom  the  gods  have  suddenly  offered  a  precious  but  exacting  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  for  want  of  spirit  and  readiness  he  has  failed  to  grasp 
in  time.  Even  the  adventure  seemed  to  be  over  as  I  tied  the  knots 
and  pulled  them  behind  me.  I  told  the  syce  to  hold  the  end  of  the 
rope,  took  a  deep  breath,  and  plunged  through  the  hole  in  the  scum. 

After  a  stroke  or  two  I  was  touching  the  further  side  of  the  well. 
All  was  dark  under  the  green  film.  I  swam  round,  fingering  the  slimy 
brickwork  with  one  hand  and  groping  downward  into  the  void  with 
the  other.  I  dreaded  every  moment  to  encounter  some  nameless 
horror  of  the  depths,  among  which,  in  spite  of  self-reproach,  the 
thought  of  clammy  draperies  and  a  warm  human  body,  of  out¬ 
stretched  arms  and  clutching  fingers,  was  not  the  least  dreadful.  I 
was  glad  when  my  breath  gave  out  and  I  had  to  strike  for  the  surface. 

I  burst  through  the  green  scum  and  looked  with  ineffable  pleasure 
at  the  clear  blue  sky  and  the  sunlit  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  well.  I 
felt  like  a  man  returned  from  the  dead.  It  was  several  seconds  before 
I  remembered  that  I  had  effected  nothing,  that  I  might  have  swum 
much  deeper  and  stayed  longer. 

But  to  turn  my  back  on  the  sunlight  and  go  down  again  into  the 
dark  water  was  almost  insuperably  hard,  infinitely  harder  than  the 
first  plunge  had  been.  I  was  conscious  now  of  a  new  dread  beyond 
filth  and  venomous  reptiles  and  the  shadow  of  death,  a  dread  which 
was  perhaps  merely  the  symbol  and  concentrated  horror  of  them  all. 
It  was  the  dread  of  the  Naga,  the  spirit  of  the  well,  which  Indians 
conceive  as  a  snake-daemon.  I  was  never  superstitious,  yet  now  I 
was  distinctly  aware  of  a  sinister  will  with  which  my  own  was  in 
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conflict,  of  a  numinous  privacy  on  which  I  was  intruding,  of  ancient 
claims  that  I  was  insolently  challenging,  of  a  dreadful  power  from 
which  I  was  trying  to  snatch  its  lawful  prey.  I  tried  to  be  angry  with 
myself  for  this  absurdity.  I  set  myself  to  remember  with  pity  instead 
of  horror  the  woman  dying  somewhere  down  there  in  the  dark.  I 
struck  fiercely  at  the  green  scum  around  me,  driving  it  into  scrolls  and 
shreds,  as  if  to  let  a  little  wholesome  daylight  into  the  watery  under¬ 
world.  Then  I  lowered  my  head,  pitch-polled  like  a  dabchick,  and 
swam  down  again  into  the  gloom  with  vigorous  and  sweeping 
strokes. 

A  fierce  pain  in  both  ears  assailed  and  checked  me  suddenly.  The 
daemon  of  the  well  was  asserting  himself,  warning  me.  I  brought 
my  body  down  to  the  level  of  my  head  and  rested,  clinging  to  a 
crevice  of  the  wall.  I  stretched  my  arms  and  legs  into  the  darkness 
and  still  found  nothing  there.  I  lowered  my  head  and  tried  to  strike 
downward  again,  and  again  the  sharp  pain  caught  me  at  either  ear, 
but  so  fiercely  this  time  that  I  thought  my  head  would  burst.  Quaintly 
I  remembered  the  passage  in  Homer  where  Diomed  tries  three  times 
to  pierce  the  cloud  that  wraps  the  fallen  body  of  a  Trojan,  and  how 
each  time  the  voice  of  Apollo  warns  him  to  desist.  But  my  breath 
was  failing  fast,  and  I  had  neither  strength  nor  courage  to  challenge 
the  daemon  a  third  time.  The  faint  green  glimmer  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
above  me  looked  infinitely  far  away.  I  groped  wildly  into  the  dark 
for  the  last  time,  then  struck  out  for  the  gleam  with  all  my  remaining 
strength. 

The  surface  was  nearer  than  it  had  looked,  but  even  so  I  had  little 
breath  left  when  I  emerged.  I  caught  hold  of  a  root  of  the  peepul  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  well  and  rested,  breathing  and  basking  in  the 
blaze  with  infinite  relish.  A  group  of  yokels  and  most  of  my  own 
servants  had  gathered  on  the  brink  above;  their  sunny  draperies  and 
foreshortened  statures  shewed  sharp  against  the  bright  blue  disk  of 
sky,  like  allegorical  figures  painted  on  a  ceiling-centre  by  Tiepolo. 
They  leaned  out  of  the  glory  and  entreated  me  to  come  up.  The  well, 
they  declared,  was  very  deep,  and  full  of  poisonous  snakes;  the 
woman  was  long  since  out  of  reach.  I  was  weary  and  had  quite  lost 
heart  myself,  I  no  longer  thought  it  possible  to  effect  a  rescue. 
Having  recovered  my  breath  I  dived  again  and  groped  vaguely  round, 
but  desisted  at  the  first  menace  of  pressure  at  my  ears. 
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When  on  the  point  of  getting  out  I  remembered  the  divers  of  the 
pearly  straits,  and  thought  of  sending  for  a  large  stone  or  chunk  of 
brickwork  from  the  adjacent  ruin,  which  would  carry  me  quickly  to 
the  bottom  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  the  blood  would  not  rush 
to  my  head;  but  I  mistrusted  my  own  theory,  and  I  shrank  from 
whatever  unguessed  penalties  besides  might  follow  a  descent  so 
inevitable  and  abrupt  into  the  chamber  of  the  Dragon. 

So  I  climbed  out  of  the  well  by  way  of  the  peepul  root  (had  I 
known  earlier,  had  I  dared  to  discover,  that  it  grew  so  low  I  should 
have  been  readier,  I  think,  to  jump  into  the  well)  and  ran  home  to  a 
hot  bath  and  breakfast.  I  was  fretted  for  a  time  by  a  sense  of  unre¬ 
warded  effort  and  by  the  thought  of  the  hapless  woman  whom  we 
were  leaving  to  her  fate;  but  my  relief  at  being  myself  decently 
restored  to  safety  and  comfort  gradually  prevailed;  and  when  she 
could  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  alive,  and  the  whole  adventure  had 
safely  taken  its  place  in  the  irrevocable  past,  I  began  not  only  to 
contemplate  with  pleasure  its  dramatic  and  romantic  aspects,  but 
even  to  regard  my  own  part  in  it  with  complacency  if  not  with  pride. 

II 

But  Nature’s  tragedies  are  not  shaped  and  ended  as  neatly  as  the 
human  poet’s.  They  are  usually  followed  by  a  number  of  epilogues 
and  ragged  ‘echoes,’  as  the  newspapers  (with  their  instinct  for  seizing 
and  cheapening  the  convenient  metaphor)  have  discovered.  Nature’s 
stage,  like  Shakespeare’s,  lacks  a  curtain.  Like  Shakespeare,  she 
has  to  remove  the  casualties  in  the  sight  of  the  audience. 

In  the  present  case  the  process  took  some  time.  When  I  drove 
to  College  after  breakfast  the  police  were  busy  at  the  well  with  ropes 
and  hooks.  I  asked  a  turbaned  Inspector  whether  anything  was 
known  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  He  shrugged;  some  love-affair, 
the  villagers  believed.  He  was  not  much  interested  in  the  question. 
He  said  the  well  was  thirty  feet  deep. 

The  police  had  no  better  success  with  their  hooks  than  I  with 
naked  hands;  but  two  days  later,  as  if  tired  of  the  shadows,  the 
woman  came  up  of  her  own  accord.  She  was  lying  by  the  well  when 
I  returned  from  another  morning  saunter.  I  turned  aside  to  look, 
but  refrained  from  joining  the  little  group  that  surrounded  her, 
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The  body  seemed  not  to  be  noticeably  swollen.  The  legs  were 
slightly  drawn  up,  the  shapely  arms  outstretched  as  if  in  appeal.  I 
felt  again  the  sexual  spell  of  those  naked,  athletic  limbs.  ‘She  looks 
like  sleep,’  I  thought  as  I  turned  away, 

‘as  she  would  catch  another  Antony 

In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.’ 

I  had  somehow  assumed  that  her  story  read  that  way;  I  thought  of 
her  as  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Afterwards  I  reflected  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  the  shame  of  guilty  love,  but  jealousy,  and  the 
deeper  shame  of  the  wronged  lover,  that  had  driven  her  to  her  doom. 
Such  indeed  is  the  usual  Indian  rendering  of  the  motive;  the  well  is 
the  appointed  refuge  of  the  neglected  wife.  My  second  thoughts  were 
to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  sequel,  with  what  reason  the  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself. 


Ill 

But  the  first  echo  (there  are  two  to  record)  concerned  me  alone. 
It  came  from  a  distance,  and  was  appropriately  journalistic.  The 
story  got  about,  and  I  was  acclaimed  as  a  hero  in  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  which  circulated  chiefly  among  English-educated  Indians. 
But  there  was  a  nettle  in  the  laurel.  The  account  oddly  represented 
the  would-be  rescuer  as  ‘having  first  vainly  tried  to  induce  his  servants, 
with  offers  of  money,  to  enter  the  well.’  I  knew  enough  of  the 
country  correctly  to  appraise  this  quaint  piece  of  embroidery.  The 
local  reporter  had  introduced  it  with  the  kindest  intentions  and  purely 
in  deference  to  Indian  taste,  which  might  have  pronounced  it 
undignified,  if  not  indelicate,  for  a  respectable  pedagogue  to  jump 
into  a  well  after  a  low-caste  woman  without  first  making  sure  that 
the  matter  could  not  be  more  decently  arranged.  Nevertheless  the 
apocryphal  ascription  to  me  of  this  fatuous  behaviour  aggrieved 
even  while  it  amused  me.  I  was  thinking  of  its  effect  upon  my  Anglo- 
Indian  acquaintance.  Only  later  did  I  understand  with  what  a 
pleasant  irony  tempered  with  mercy  Fate  had  contrived,  in  the 
published  version  of  my  adventure,  to  replace  the  secret  and  far 
more  discreditable  hesitation,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  my  failure 
to  save  a  life. 
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IV 

The  epilogue  was  spoken  some  two  months  later  by  a  voice 
which  at  least  ought  to  have  carried  authority. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  garden  in  the  twilight  one  warm  evening  late 
in  April,  which  is  the  month  of  marriages,  when  a  slender  and 
shapely  young  man,  nearly  naked,  and  of  a  very  fair  complexion 
for  one  of  his  apparent  station,  glided  into  the  presence,  and  with 
many  graceful  genuflections  and  other  unusually  elaborate  gestures 
of  obeisance  and  salutation  delivered  himself,  in  a  low  crooning 
voice  and  very  rapidly,  of  a  long  and  musical  rigmarole  in  a  brogue 
of  the  Telugu.  Unable  to  follow  I  called  the  butler  out  of  the  house 
to  interpret.  That  functionary,  who  had  either  listened  or  had  been 
already  primed,  at  once  explained  (but  in  his  own  curious  servant’s 
English)  that  my  visitor  was  the  husband  of  the  young  woman  who 
had  drowned  herself  in  the  factory  well  two  months  before ;  that  he 
was  now  about  to  repair  the  rent  in  his  arrangements  caused  by  that 
unfortunate  occurrence ;  and  that  he  had  reflected  that  the  Doragaru, 
who  had  shewn  so  much  kind  interest  in  his  domestic  affairs  on  that 
occasion,  would  perhaps  be  willing  to  exert  himself  in  the  same  good 
cause  on  this  more  auspicious  one,  to  the  extent  of  contributing  to 
the  expenses  of  the  wedding. 

Several  years’  residence  in  a  very  strange  land  had  made  me  hard 
to  surprise,  but  I  was  quite  uncertain  how  to  treat  this  touching 
appeal.  I  felt  obscurely  ridiculous.  I  even  wondered  whether  the 
man  were  not  making  fun  of  me  on  purpose.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  retort  by  exploding  with  contumely  this  heartless  lothario,  who 
had  driven  one  woman  to  suicide,  I  told  myself,  and  now  proposed 
to  replace  her  with  indecent  haste,  perhaps  by  marrying  the  very 
woman  for  whom  he  had  betrayed  her ;  and  incidentally  to  make  me 
an  accomplice  in  his  shameless  design. 

I  reflected,  however,  that  I  had  no  right  to  interpret  the  matter  in 
this  way.  The  boot  might  be  on  the  other  leg,  on  one  of  many 
mysterious  legs.  I  wished  I  knew  as  much  about  the  mystery  as  my 
visitor.  I  should  like  to  have  questioned  him,  but  I  felt  that  I  could 
never  with  decency  do  so.  I  realized  how  difficult  was  the  lot  of  a 
local  godling  of  strictly  qualified  omnipotence  and  only  a  meagre 
endowment  of  that  divya-jnanam  or  celestial  faculty  of  clairvoyance, 
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which  enables  the  high  Indian  gods  to  learn  the  truth  about  any 
matter  by  merely  looking  into  their  own  minds. 

I  compromised  at  the  moment  by  giving  the  fellow  two  rupees. 
That  was  a  lot  of  money  in  India  at  ordinary  times,  but  when 
marriage  was  in  the  air  it  was  the  veriest  mite,  so  madly  is  money 
squandered  on  this  occasion  by  Indians  both  high  and  low.  I  hope 
the  rascal  was  duly  disappointed ;  for  whenever  I  look  since  then  into 
my  ramshackle  substitute  for  a  god-mind  I  seem  to  see,  not  the 
woman,  but  him  as  the  transgressor.  I  see  the  poor  young  wife 
going  to  her  work  in  the  fields  as  usual  on  the  fatal  morning,  perhaps 
only  vaguely  aware  of  her  betrayal,  perhaps  unaware  that  others  were 
aware  of  it.  The  mockery  or  perhaps  the  rude  sympathy  of  her 
companions  proves  more  than  she  can  bear ;  and  in  the  brief  break¬ 
fast  interval  (a  gruesome  fancy’s-breakfast  hers!)  she  takes  what 
seems  the  easiest  way. 

Thus,  though  dimly  and  doubtfully,  I  seem  to  see  what  happened ; 
but  how  the  poor  soul  would  have  responded  if  a  god  or  a  genuine 
hero  had  been  by  to  arrest  the  consequence  of  her  mad  leap,  my 
dingy  divination  is  quite  unable  to  suggest. 
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Quite  a  long  time  ago  I  used  to  meet  little  Susanna  almost  daily 
as  I  drove  to  office  in  the  morning.  She  made  one  of  a  little  troop  of 
dusky  maids  on  their  way,  I  suppose,  to  school.  1  got  into  the  habit 
of  smiling  at  her  because  she  was  uncommonly  pretty,  and  her  smile 
very  winsome;  and  she  smiled  in  return,  perhaps,  because  at  the 
bottom  of  her  childish  heart  she  knew  it.  She  grew  apace,  however, 
and  there  came  a  time  when  she  no  longer  smiled,  and  would  have 
blushed,  had  it  been  possible  in  one  of  her  complexion;  but  as  things 
were  she  would  merely,  as  Mr.  Bain  translates  the  phrase,  ‘  exhibit 
shame’;  a  manifestation,  however,  almost  as  pretty  as  her  smile. 
In  those  days  she  was  undoubtedly  a  very  charming  creature,  al¬ 
though  like  most  of  Missionary  Parkin’s  flock,  which  was  recruited 
entirely  from  the  Malas  and  Madigas,  she  was  almost  black;  black 
but  comely,  like  the  Shulamite ;  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  saith  the  music, 
as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  Her  face,  like  a  picture  by  Greuze, 
retained  in  early  womanhood  the  round  freshness  of  childhood; 
but  her  stature  was  tall,  as  Indian  women  account  tallness,  and  the 
shapely  ripeness  of  her  young  body  was  apparent  even  in  the  long- 
sleeved  and  rather  heavily  swathed  costume  enjoined  by  her  religion; 
for  Christianity  in  India  sniffs  the  lure  of  Satan  in  the  bare  arms  and 
simple  bodice  allowed  by  the  untutored  innocence  of  Hinduism.  Poor 
little  Susanna!  Even  in  those  days,  I  am  told,  her  simplicity  was  not 
entirely  of  the  order  which  the  loveliness  of  her  face,  and  the  modesty 
of  her  demeanour,  might  suggest  in  sentimental  minds.  In  spite  of 
her  spiritual  advantages  she  had  clear  knowledge,  apparently,  of  no 
ulterior  treasure,  to  which  the  way  lay  through  the  hoarding  of  her 
own  sweet  physical  prime.  Perhaps  the  Missionaries  did  not  marry 
her  as  early  as  her  mother  was  married  before  her,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  astonishingly  early.  Perhaps  the  devil  of  Original  Sin  was  too 
much  for  them  and  her.  But  I  believe  that  Parkin  was  quite  unaware 
of  anything  amiss  until  Avery  appeared  on  the  scene. 

If  he  was,  however,  the  fact  did  not  prevent  him,  when  Susanna 
one  day  unaccountably  disappeared,  and  Avery  was  staying  at  the 
rest-house,  from  connecting  these  two  events  in  his  mind.  Nor,  as 
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far  as  I  am  aware,  did  Avery’s  own  known  character  and  qualities 
give  any  reasonable  ground  for  Parkin’s  suspicion,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  also  was  beautiful  and  young.  It  may  have  been  an  instance 
of  that  curious  insight  which  sometimes  illuminates  the  simple  man. 
In  any  case  Parkin  went  to  the  rest-house  the  same  evening  and  asked 
Avery  point-blank  whether  he  knew  anything  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  ewe  lamb.  Avery,  with  what  seemed  an  equal  candour,  instead 
of  growing  angry,  expressed  his  surprise  that  Parkin  should  think  so 
ill  of  him  as  to  ask ;  whereupon  Parkin,  like  those  other  seekers  after 
a  lost  lamb  in  the  old  play  of  the  Townley  Shepherds,  went  away 
feeling,  not  foolish,  but  ashamed  of  having  suspected  a  good  man 
unjustly. 

Parkin  went  home,  had  his  dinner,  and  sat  up  very  late  over 
Mission  accounts.  After  midnight  he  went  into  an  upper  chamber 
and  said  his  prayers.  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  enlightened  as  to 
Susanna’s  whereabouts,  and  enabled,  moreover,  to  recover  her. 
Such  are  the  details  of  the  story  current  among  the  Missionaries. 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  prayers,  and  started  to  undress,  when 
there  came  through  the  open  window  the  sound  of  a  loud  rattle  and 
crash,  as  of  some  heavy  ruining  of  masonry  not  far  away  across  the 
fields.  Parkin  went  to  the  window.  The  noise  had  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  Resthouse,  which  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away  across  a  cottonfield.  Soon  Parkin" heard  shouts  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  then  saw  a  light  advancing  towards  him 
between  the  bushes  of  the  cottonfield.  He  went  downstairs  to  find 
his  own  servants  in  a  hubbub.  A  man  was  brought  to  him,  who 
announced  that  the  Resthouse  had  collapsed,  and  that  his  master  lay 
buried  among  the  ruins. 

Parkin  had  heard  of  such  an  occurence  before,  for  the  care  and 
science  of  the  Public  Works  Department  is  not  always  a  match  for 
the  treacherous  ‘  black  cotton  soil’  of  those  parts,  with  its  difficult 
habit  of  cracking.  He  collected  his  servants  and  such  spades  and 
crowbars  as  they  could  lay  hands  on,  sent  word  to  the  village,  and 
sallied  forth  across  the  cottonfield  to  do  what  he  could  towards  the 
excavation  of  the  unfortunate  Avery.  If  only  he  had  been  sure  that 
the  young  man  was  unhurt,  he  would  have  been  rather  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  him  service,  as  a  kind  of  reparation  for  the 
unjust  suspicion  that  he  had  entertained  of  him  that  very  day. 
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The  collapse  of  the  bungalow  proved  to  be  alarmingly  complete; 
but  there  was  a  certain  height  of  the  heap  still  in  the  part  which 
Parkin  knew  to  have  been  occupied  by  Avery,  and  this  gave  him  hope. 
He  attacked  the  ruin  carefully  from  without,  and  presently  uncovered 
a  hole  which  apparently  led  into  whatever  interior  of  the  chamber 
still  remained. 

‘Hello’  shouted  Parkin  into  the  hole. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence,  and  then  from  the  dark  interior  of 
the  heap  there  came  a  sound  of  low  wailing,  for  all  the  world  like 
the  whimpering  of  a  woman. 

‘Is  that  you,  Mr.  Avery?’  called  out  the  guileless  Parkin. 

After  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  wailing  was  again  heard, 
the  answer  came  in  the  smothered  but  unmistakable  voice  of  Avery. 

‘No,  it  isn’t!’ 

‘Something  must  have  fallen  on  his  head’  thought  Parkin;  and 
he  called  again,  ‘Are  you  hurt?’ 

‘I  don’t  think  so,  but  I  shall  be  if  you  are  not  careful  with  that 
beam.’ 

‘Can  you  move?’ 

‘No,  I’m  pinned.  Knock  that  bit  of  wall  down,  but  don’t  let 
the  beam  fall  any  further.’ 

Parkin  set  to  work  again.  He  shouted  to  the  buried  man  from  time 
to  time,  but  Avery’s  answers  were  ungraciously  curt,  and  often 
silent. 

Ultimately  the  efforts  of  Parkin  and  the  villagers  laid  bare  to  the 
light  of  the  lanterns  a  recognizable  portion,  not  only  of  Avery 
himself,  but  also  of  the  erring,  the  dusky-sweet  Susanna,  the  black 
pearl  that  was  lost;  for  there  the  lovers  lay  in  one  another’s  arms, 
mischievously  locked  and  clamped  for  all  to  see,  like  Ares  and 
Aphrodite  in  the  Homeric  ode,  by  the  devilish  traps  of  that  Hephais- 
tos  of  the  Services,  the  Public  Works  Department;  which  indeed  had 
not  the  Smith-god’s  excuse  of  being  the  husband  of  the  peccant 
lady. 

When  that  event  occurred  in  the  Homeric  heaven,  we  are  told, 
‘  unquenchable  laughter  arose  among  the  immortal  gods.’  I  often 
wonder  whether  that  more  sober  Power  which  Parkin  served  so 
simply,  and  to  which,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  he  prayed  with  such 
effect,  looked  upon  the  matter  at  all  in  the  same  light. 
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Calliper,  our  ‘  temperamental’  Forest  Officer,  used  to  tell  a  kind 
of  counterpart  or  converse  of  the  Parkin  story  which  never  became, 
like  the  other,  a  part  of  local  Anglo-Indian  tradition.  Queer  as  it  was 
it  remained  peculiarly  his,  not  so  much  because  it  pretended  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  own  experience  as  because  his  odd  personality  was  the 
breath  of  its  life.  No  one  else,  in  fact,  was  capable  of  telling  it 
properly. 

For  Calliper  was  much  more  than  a  mere  Forest  Officer.  He  posed 
as  an  interpreter  of  Indian  forest  lore  in  all  its  wonder-whispering 
branches.  He  was  an  active  hunter,  and  a  capital  teller  of  hunting- 
stories  ;  but  he  took  an  even  greater  pride  in  regarding  himself  as  a 
successor,  and  settling  himself  up  as  an  imitator,  of  the  Vedic 
hermits.  Now  those  earlier  denizens  of  his  domain  are  supposed  to 
have  written,  or  rather  composed,  the  real  and  original  ‘  Jungle 
Books,’  which  are  not  stories  about  animals,  but  abstruse  philosophic 
treatises.  Calliper,  ‘  Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove,’ 
actually  wrote  an  Aranyaka  (for  that  is  the  Sanskrit  synonym)  of  his 
own,  which  was  full  of  curious  wisdom.  But  he  was  equally  well 
qualified  to  have  produced  a  Jungle  Book  in  the  lower  sense  of 
Kipling.  His  story  of  the  Noisy  Slinger  had  latent  possibilities  in 
both  directions.  It  was  a  hunting-story  with  metaphysical  implica¬ 
tions.  Most  of  us  could  have  managed  the  hunting-story,  but  its 
metaphysical  overtones  were  beyond  us. 

Calliper’s  own  treatment  of  his  supernatural  machinery  was  a 
miracle  of  craftsmanship,  or  rather  a  series  of  such  miracles.  Al¬ 
though  I  heard  him  tell  the  story  many  times  I  cannot  give  it,  as  I 
should  like,  in  his  own  words,  because  he  nearly  always  told  it 
differently.  Every  version  was  a  separate  work  of  art,  and  I  find 
myself  unable  to  prefer  one  to  another,  while  the  group  as  a  whole 
interested  me  more  than  any  of  its  components.  Calliper  was  an 
artist  in  life  and  pose  rather  even  than  a  philosopher,  and  his  stories 
always  bore  directly  on  the  topic  in  hand.  This  particular  story,  with 
suitable  modifications,  could  be  used  to  illustrate  several  of  his 
favourite  philosophical  and  quasi-philosophical  opinions.  The 
modifications  were  noticeable  enough  to  incline  a  casual  hearer  to 
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disbelieve  so  strange  a  story  altogether,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  real  experience  lay  behind  the  subtle  forester’s  variations  and 
embroideries.  Having  carefully  collated  his  different  versions  as  they 
lay  shredded  and  blurred  in  my  memory,  like  scraps  of  classic 
manuscript  in  a  long-forsaken  rubbish-heap,  I  propose  to  relate 
what  I  suppose,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  to  have  actually 
happened.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  try  to  suggest  in  passing  the 
chief  directions  in  which  the  narrator  was  wont  to  elaborate  his  raw 
material. 

The  thing  happened,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
village  of  the  Vizag  Agency  called  Aladu.  Calliper  was  lying  on  his 
camp-cot  in  the  rest-house  at  noon,  trying  to  sleep.  He  was  tired 
out,  and  had  work  in  hand  which  would  shortly  require  the  liveliest 
use  of  his  wits.  He  had  travelled  all  night  by  bullock-cart  at  short 
notice  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  a  tiger  which  was  reported  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

So  far  the  chance  had  looked  uncommonly  favourable.  Calliper 
had  arrived  to  find  that  the  tiger  had  killed  a  buffalo  there  that  very 
night.  The  kill  had  occurred  within  a  mile  of  the  rest-house,  and 
the  buffalo,  partially  eaten,  had  been  considerately  left  by  the  tiger 
close  to  a  large  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  Calliper  had  been 
able  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  comfortable  platform,  or 
machdn ,  where  he  could  sit  and  wait  until  the  tiger  chose  to  come 
back  to  his  dinner.  Tigers  dine  late,  like  sahibs,  and  are  even  more 
unpunctual  at  meals,  so  that  the  comfort  of  the  machdn  was  an 
important  consideration.  The  moon  would  be  nearly  at  the  full, 
and  Calliper  saw  every  prospect  of  bringing  off  his  adventure  with 
neatness  and  success.  He  had  made  all  his  preparations,  even  to  the 
trimming  of  the  visiting-card  which  he  always  used  on  these  occasions. 
Calliper,  unlike  many  philosophers  and  foresters,  was  punctilious  in 
matters  of  social  etiquette,  and  boasted  that  he  never  went  anywhere 
without  his  card-case.  But  the  cards  which  he  used  when  paying  a 
call  on  a  tiger  were  always  cut  in  a  peculiar  V  shape,  and  were 
placed,  not  in  the  tiger’s  not-at-home  box,  as  represented,  shall  we 
say,  by  the  abandoned  carcase  of  his  victim,  but  on  the  far  sight  of 
Calliper’s  rifle,  so  as  to  catch  the  moonlight  when  he  took  aim. 

These  preliminaries  had  occupied  his  forenoon  pleasantly  enough. 
All  that  was  needed  now  was  a  few  hours’  quiet  sleep,  which  would 
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steady  his  nerves  after  the  night-long  jolting  in  the  bullock-cart,  and 
enable  him  to  endure,  if  necessary,  the  yet  more  wearisome  and  cramp¬ 
ing  quiet  of  a  night  on  the  tree-platform. 

But  at  this  point  his  troubles  began.  He  was  conscious  of  a  hollow 
tooth,  which  made  him  restless;  but  even  so,  he  thought,  he  could 
have  slept  well  enough,  but  for  the  voluble  and  skilled  vociferation 
of  a  naked  farmer’s  boy,  who  stood  upon  a  wooden  platform  (also 
called  a  machdri)  in  a  maize-field  adjoining  the  rest-house  compound, 
and  performed  the  office  of  a  living  scare-crow. 

For  this  duty,  Calliper  had  to  admit,  he  was  uncommonly 
well  qualified.  The  reference  would  not  be  to  his  appearance,  though 
that  was  forbidding  enough;  his  goblin  features,  and  especially  his 
enormous  mouth,  were  plainly  visible  from  the  rest-house,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  wooden  watch-tower  in  the 
maize.  But  the  operation  of  the  living  Indian  scare-crow,  like  the 
imagery  of  the  poet  Milton,  is  rather  musical  than  visual.  He  has 
invented,  and  brought  in  the  course  of  ages  to  perfection,  a  kind  of 
semi-articulate  bellow  and  prolonged  hullabaloo,  which  is  quite 
eerily  calculated  to  shatter  the  nerves  of  birds  and  men  at  an  indefi¬ 
nite  range.  In  the  art  of  rendering  this  diabolical  ululation  the  watcher 
at  Aladu  seems  to  have  been  a  master.  Calliper  would  never  have 
believed  that  such  a  note  was  within  the  compass  of  mere  knack  and 
lung-power.  His  description  of  it  was  convincing  enough  to  anyone 
at  all  familiar  with  the  Indian  countryside.  It  achieved  without 
instrumental  aid,  he  used  to  explain,  the  effect  of  a  megaphonic 
*  ventriloquism;  at  a  hundred  yards  it  seemed  to  be  dinning  at  your 
very  ear.  Moreover  although  Calliper  could  distinguish  no  syllable 
of  any  language  known  to  him  in  the  long  gabble  of  the  rigmarole, 
it  seemed  nevertheless  to  mean  something,  or  rather  it  seemed  to  carry 
a  variety  of  precise  and  menacing  intimations,  like  a  spell  in  some 
sacred  and  unintelligible  tongue.  Like  others  of  his  cloth,  or  lack  of 
it,  the  rustic  wizard  punctuated  his  ornithological  oratory  with 
stones  delivered  from  a  wheeling,  four-foot  sling,  many  of  which 
crashed  from  time  to  time  into  the  cactus  hedge  that  separated  the 
maize-field  from  the  rest-house  yard.  Yet  all  his  artillery  of  noise  and 
stones  and  metaphysical  suggestion  succeeded  less  completely  in 
baulking  the  depredations  of  parrots  and  mynas  on  the  fringes  of  the 
maize-field,  than  in  scaring  away  the  winged  dreams  from  the  weary 
eyelids  of  the  Forester. 
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Calliper  cursed  the  too  faithful  hireling  for  the  tenth  time,  and  for 
the  tenth  time  turned  upon  his  other  side.  He  tried  vainly  all  the 
known  means  of  inducing  slumber.  His  mind  wandered  endlessly. 
He  thought  of  his  preparations,  of  his  rifles,  of  the  machan  in  the 
forest,  of  the  half-eaten  buffalo,  and  whether  the  tiger  would  come 
early  to  the  ‘kill.’  The  tiger  also,  he  reflected,  must  be  ‘  lying  up’ 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  waiting,  poor  innocent,  for  the 
same  hour  of  the  night  as  himself,  dreaming  of  the  same  carcase 
under  the  tree,  but  not  of  the  platform  in  the  branches!  Calliper 
wondered  whether  the  clamour  of  the  watcher  were  disturbing  the 
tiger’s  slumbers  as  well  as  his  own.  Did  tigers  ever  find  it  hard  to 
go  to  sleep  ?  Did  they  ever  suffer  from  a  hollow  tooth  ? 

He  was  minutely  conscious,  against  his  will,  of  everything  that 
happened  in  the  sunlit  compound  of  the  rest-house,  a  strip  of  which 
was  visible  through  the  open  door.  He  watched  the  care-taker’s 
little  daughter,  clad  in  a  skirt  and  nothing  else,  fetch  the  family  calf 
in  out  of  the  heat.  Then  an  old  woman  appeared,  carrying  a  small 
bundle.  Her  business  was  not  so  easy  to  guess.  She  climbed  through 
a  gap  in  the  cactus  hedge  and  disappeared  into  the  maize.  The  crop 
was  taller  than  a  man’s  height,  but  the  level  of  ihe  rest-house  floor 
was  higher  than  the  field,  and  Calliper  could  see  the  dreadful  slinger 
on  the  platform  outlined  with  painful  distinctness  against  the  pale 
purple  hills  beyond,  where  the  heat  of  noon  set  all  the  air  aquiver 
above  the  crowded  cones  of  maize. 

Presently  the  watcher  ceased  shouting  and  got  down  from  his 
perch.  The  relief  was  so  grateful,  and  seemed  so  gratuitous,  that 
Calliper  at  first  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  and  ears.  He  inferred 
that  the  old  woman  with  the  bundle,  perhaps  a  grandmother,  had 
taken  the  boy  his  midday  meal.  A  certain  respite  was  apparently 
assured,  while  the  actors  in  this  tedious  masque  of  the  maize-field 
(including  those  pretty  vices,  the  parrots  and  mynas)  had  lunch. 
Blessing  the  old  woman  from  the  bottom  of  his  weary  heart,  Calliper 
settled  down  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 

He  was  well  on  his  way  to  blissful  unconsciousness,  when  the 
grisly  protagonist  returned  to  the  stage,  and  the  recitation  was  re¬ 
newed. 

Even  then  Calliper  succeeded  in  holding  for  some  time  a  condition 
of  uneasy  sleep ;  and  it  was  at  this  point,  according  to  his  own  account, 
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that  he  was  visited  by  a  curious  dream,  a  dream  so  curious,  indeed, 
that  he  doubted  afterwards  if  it  were  a  dream  at  all.  He  was  still 
consciously  striving  for  sleep  in  the  face  of  his  double  affliction,  the 
ache  in  his  mouth  and  the  nerve-racking  clamour  at  his  ear;  but  now 
he  was  doubtful  whether  he  lay  on  his  camp-cot  in  the  rest-house, 
or  under  a  thicket  in  the  open  jungle  on  the  far  side  of  the  maize- 
field.  The  voice  of  the  slinger,  though  veering  vaguely  in  direction, 
remained  about  as  loud  as  before,  but  the  volume  of  his  own  tooth¬ 
ache  seemed  somehow  to  have  increased,  as  if  the  tooth  itself  had 
grown  to  thrice  its  former  size.  His  other  teeth  seemed  likewise  to  be 
growing  larger,  until  he  was  aware  of  the  possession  of  a  set  of  splen¬ 
did  fangs,  to  which  the  ache  of  the  ailing  molar  was  apparently 
proportioned.  Slowly  his  hovering  consciousness  condensed  upon  a 
point.  Bristling,  sun-splashed  feelers  stirred  under  his  half-open 
eyes,  hot  smells  of  the  underwood,  strangely  intensified,  were  in  his 
nostrils.  His  irritation  at  the  urchin’s  clamour  assumed  a  new  and 
savage  vigour,  confused  and  shaken  occasionally  by  spasms  of  a 
vague,  inhuman  dread,  but  nevertheless  fast  gathering  to  a  frenzy.  .  .  . 
In  fine,  without  losing  his  place,  so  to  speak,  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  even  without  straying  very  far  from  his  proper  position  in  the 
space-dimension,  he  had  apparently  ceased  to  be  Calliper  the  would- 
be  tiger-killer  and  become  the  tiger  himself. 

Suddenly  a  stone  from  the  field- watcher’s  sling  struck  the  Vene¬ 
tian  shutters  of  the  rest-house  with  a  loud  report,  which  promptly 
recalled  a  portion  at  least  of  Calliper’s  roaming  soul  to  its  usual 
habitation. 

It  took  the  Forester  several  seconds  to  recover  even  confusedly 
his  original  bearings  in  space-time  and  to  apprehend  something  of  the 
nature  of  this  final  outrage  on  his  peace  and  privacy.  Then  he  sat 
up  and  glared  at  his  tormentor  in  a  transport  of  speechless  fury! 
Every  European  who  has  lived  in  India  knows  those  tropic  tempests  of 
the  mind.  They  are  often  founded,  like  this  of  Calliper’s,  in  righteous 
indignation,  but  Calliper’s,  he  declares,  was  so  strangely  cruel  and 
savage  that  the  very  recollection  of  it  used  afterwards  to  frighten 
him.  Half-awake,  and  only  half  himself  again,  he  felt  a  desperate 
need  to  put  his  uncouth  passion  into  words,  but  he  could  find  no  word 
or  image  vigorous  enough  to  give  it  expression.  He  merely  sat  and 
glared  at  his  enemy  in  an  attitude  of  tense  and  silent  execration.  But 
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though  he  spoke  no  curse  he  willed,  perhaps  a  wilder  doom  than  any 
that  his  powers  of  language  could  convey. 

And  then  a  dreadful  wonder  happened;  for  even  as  the  Forester 
sat  glaring  and  malevolent,  there  arose  out  of  the  sunlit  maize 
behind  the  slinger  a  gigantic  shape  of  flame,  which  seemed  to  the 
astonished  Calliper  like  some  hellish  minister  and  embodiment  of 
his  own  unspoken  imprecation.  The  figure  was  luridly  articulate 
with  what  looked  like  arms  and  head  and  hideous  features,  and  it 
towered  above  the  unwary  slinger  and  struck  him  a  terrific  blow  that 
felled  him,  suddenly  silent,  from  his  perch.  Then  it  relapsed  into  the 
maize  as  swiftly  and  silently  as  it  had  arisen. 

All  Calliper’s  wrath  went  out  of  him  as  if  the  apparition  had 
indeed  been  its  deliberate  fulfilment  and  exact  expression.  He  stared 
aghast  at  the  vacant  stage  among  the  maize-cobs,  he  listened  appalled 
to  the  silence  that  he  had  so  furiously  willed.  He  soon  realised,  in  a 
sense,  what  had  happened.  Something,  his  reasonable  self,  or  the 
hunter  in  him,  was  already  shouting,  ‘Tiger,  tiger  in  the  maize!’ 
But  the  solution  gave  him  no  relief ;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  trumpet- 
call.  Confused  by  his  dream,  and  abashed  by  the  reaction  of  his  own 
rage,  he  was  overpowered  by  a  dreadful  sense  of  blood-guiltiness,  as 
if  he  had  stricken  the  field-watcher  himself.  All  the  wild  jungle  tales 
of  werewolves  and  witch-tigers  that  he  had  ever  heard  and  repeated, 
tales  of  men  and  women  who  turned  into  beasts  and  back  again  at 
will,  or  against  their  will,  assailed  his  half-awakened  consciousness. 
With  these  in  wild  confusion  occurred  equally  fantastic  Brahminical 
fables  about  the  early  sages,  his  pretended  exemplars,  whose  curses, 
fortified  by  lonely  meditation,  materialised  and  blasted  like  the  light¬ 
ning.  Calliper  had  so  often  pretended,  I  suppose,  to  believe  both 
kinds  of  marvel,  and  even  laid  claim  to  the  possession,  or  at  least  to 
the  occasional  and  partial  achievement,  of  such  occult  powers  and 
impulses  himself,  that  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  imposing  on  him¬ 
self.  He  was  like  a  sham  necromancer  who  is  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  ghost. 

With  a  desperate  effort  he  collected  his  faculties  and  leapt  from 
the  cot.  The  bewildered  dreamer  disappeared  and  the  hunter  took 
charge.  He  seized  and  loaded  his  Winchester,  shouted  to  his  shikari, 
rushed  out  into  the  sunlight,  and  began  to  push  through  the  maize 
with  all  the  speed  which  necessary  caution  allowed. 
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He  reached  the  platform  without  incident.  The  unhappy  boy 
lay  among  the  stalks  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffolding.  His  mouth  was 
still  open,  and  there  was  an  expression  as  of  stupid  surprise  on  his 
face,  which  was  twisted  back  into  what  should  have  been  an  impos¬ 
sible  position.  It  was  clear  that  his  neck  was  broken.  Beside  him  in 
the  shadow  of  the  platform  lay  the  old  woman  who  had  brought  his 
meal.  At  first  Calliper  supposed  that  she  too  was  dead.  Then  he  saw 
that  she  was  comfortably  asleep.  The  tiger’s  tracks  were  visible 
within  a  yard  of  her.  She  must  have  been  asleep  when  the  tiger 
came,  and  it  had  gone  away  without  even  waking  her. 

What  first  struck  Calliper  as  astonishing  in  this  discovery,  he  used 
to  say,  was  not  that  the  old  woman  should  have  slept  undisturbed 
through  the  tiger’s  tragic  visit,  but  that  she  should  have  been  able  to 
fall  asleep  at  all  while  her  hapless  grandson  was  yet  alive  and  vocal 
within  six  feet  of  her!  Then  the  full  strangeness  of  the  situation 
broke  upon  him.  The  tiger  was  evidently  not  a  man-eater,  or  the 
dead  would  not  have  been  thus  left,  and  the  sleeper  spared.  More 
sensitive,  in  one  direction  at  least,  than  the  old  dame  herself,  it  had 
struck  and  killed  apparently  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  a  quiet 
nap.  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  ihe  contrast  between  the 
humane  refinement  of  the  motive  and  the  brutality  of  the  method. 

But  in  view  of  Calliper’s  dream  the  resemblance  between  the 
tiger’s  case  and  his,  and  between  their  several  reactions,  was  not  so 
much  ludicrous  as  uncanny.  The  brute  indeed  had  ruthlessly  and 
irrevocably  enacted  what  the  man  had  merely  conceived  and  felt, 
but  that,  granted  the  rest,  seemed  natural.  Even  there  in  the  white 
sunlight  of  the  maize-field  Calliper  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  here  was  more  than  a  coincidence,  that  some  secret 
current  sympathy,  some  mysterious  fusion  of  experience,  had 
occurred  between  them. 

The  supposed  coincidence  was  to  prove  even  more  exact  and 
startling  in  the  sequel.  Calliper  carefully  tracked  the  tiger  through  the 
maize  into  the  jungle  beyond,  where  he  preferred  to  leave  it  for  the 
nonce.  That  night,  in  spite  of  unwonted  nervousness,  he  shot  the 
tiger  very  neatly  with  a  single  bullet  from  the  tree-platform.  The 
following  morning  he  made  the  final  discovery  and  received  the 
crowning  thrill  of  his  weird  adventure. 
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The  tiger  also,  it  seems,  had  a  hollow  tooth.  It  was  a  very  badly 
decayed  molar,  a  visible  nightmare  of  the  toothache,  which  must  have 
troubled  even  a  tiger  to  desperation.  Calliper  used  even  to  declare 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  jaw  as  his  own  affliction; 
but  here,  perhaps,  though  true  to  the  spirit  of  jungle  mythology,  he 
comes  within  the  danger  of  the  Higher  Scepticism. 

I  have  heard  Calliper  tell  this  tale  in  support,  or  at  least  in 
illustration,  both  of  the  witch-tiger  superstition  and  of  the  legends 
about  the  materializing  maledictions  of  the  forest  sages.  Only  in  his 
more  daring  moments  did  he  claim  that  it  was  a  definite  instance  of 
either  sort  of  wonder.  It  was  on  these  occasions,  perhaps,  that  his 
variations  in  detail  and  emphasis  were  most  ingenious  and  amusing, 
but  he  was  more  persuasive  when  he  contented  himself  with  offering 
his  experience  as  a  mystery  only  vaguely  related  to  the  topic  in  hand, 
perhaps  an  unknown  genus  of  the  species.  Once  he  told  it  with  un¬ 
usual  impressiveness  in  support  of  a  theory  which  he  had  evolved 
somewhere  in  the  jungle,  and  which  he  used  as  a  corollary  to  his 
beloved  fatalism,  the  theory,  namely,  that  the  divine  soul  immanent 
in  ‘all  sentient  beings’  (as  the  Buddhists  have  it)  always  makes  the 
same  reaction  to  similar  circumstances.  Under  ‘circumstances’  he 
usually  included  physical  and  mental  character,  but  this  tale  illus¬ 
trated  his  main  point  (at  which  I  would  not  mock,  for  I  believe  it) 
without  obviously  calling  for  this  refinement. 

My  belief  that  Calliper’s  exercises  upon  this  theme  of  the  slinger 
and  the  tiger  were  founded  on  fact  is  itself  based  chiefly  on  internal 
evidence  and  general  considerations,  but  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  Calliper,  whenever  he  told  the  tale  in  his  own  lair,  always 
finished  by  actually  producing  the  tiger’s  hollow  tooth.  This  gesture 
reminded  me  of  Longfellow’s  ingenuous  Viking  and  his  walrus- 
tooth,  but  the  exhibition  in  Calliper’s  case  was  always  highly  effective. 
Whatever  else  happened  or  not,  that  tiger,  or  another  of  the  name, 
certainly  knew  what  it  was  to  have  the  toothache. 
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Actually  Bezwada  is  a  romantic  old  Indian  town  on  the  sacred 
Krishna  river,  but  for  a  long  time  I  knew  it  only  (and  only  too  well) 
as  an  uncomfortable  and  eternally  benighted  railway  station. 

It  marked  the  next  big  halt  to  ours  on  the  East  Coast  Railway  as 
you  travelled  southward.  Also  it  lay  between  us  and  all  incursions 
into  the  interior,  being  the  junction  for  Hyderabad  and  for  another 
line  into  the  heart  of  Deccan.  In  spite  of  this  local  importance  it  was 
only  provided  in  those  days  with  the  meagre  accommodation  of  a 
wayside  Indian  station.  Hence  it  was  not  a  convenient  place  to  have 
to  wait  at,  especially  as  all  trains,  wherever  they  came  from  and 
whithersoever  bound,  seemed  both  to  arrive  and  to  leave  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  overwhelming  sense  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  gloom  which  beset  those  eternal  vigils  on  the  Bezwada 
platform.  The  place  reminded  me  of  Hell,  or  at  least  of  some  station 
in  Limbo  where  people  take  the  train  for  Hell.  Although  it  was 
apparently  always  night  there  it  was  always  quite  infernally  hot.  I 
believe  now  that  this  portentous  effect  was  due  to  the  great  hills  of 
red  rock  which  stand  close  about  the  town,  holding  off  the  breeze, 
and  radiating  invisibly  by  night  the  sunlight  in  which  they  have  been 
baked  all  day.  I  sought  for  no  such  commonplace  explanation  at  the 
time ;  it  seemed  easier  to  suppose  the  neighbourhood  of  subterranean 
fires,  if  not  of  some  serio-comic  theological  stoke-hole. 

The  resemblance  of  the  place  to  Lethe  wharf  was  confirmed,  if 
not  first  suggested,  by  the  various  and  curious  garb  of  the  passengers 
who  thronged  the  platforms  in  the  unnatural  glare  of  the  arc-light. 
Here  dimly  or  in  sharp  relief  against  the  gloom  appeared  the 
incongruous  liveries  of  many  lands  and  ages  confused  at  last,  it 
seemed,  in  a  common  condemnation.  Hyderabadis  out  of  the  last 
Arabian  Night  (Hyderabad  is  a  promontory  of  Islam  thrust  into  the 
outer  vast  of  Southern  Hinduism)  looked  almost  modern  amid 
classic  draperies  and  the  many-tinted  nakedness  depicted  first  on 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  Here  and  there  amid  the  lumber  of  bales 
and  souls  a  restive  sleeper,  muffled  in  a  sheet  from  heel  to  crown 
against  the  mosquitoes  and  the  dew,  added  a  casual  momento  of 
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shrouds  and  ghosts.  Even  the  more  prosaic  apparition  of  a  pallid 
Briton  lying  in  state  in  a  ‘long  chair’  did  little  to  dispel  that  over¬ 
whelming  illusion  of  the  underworld  and  epic  doom. 

For  even  first-class  passengers  usually  preferred  to  endure  their 
purgatory  thus  on  the  public  platform  rather  than  swelter  in  the 
stale  air  of  the  little  waiting-room,  where  a  dim  and  stinking  lamp 
was  fitfully  flapped  by  a  frowsy  punkah  whenever  the  imp  deputed  to 
work  the  same  was  not  asleep  or  astray.  But  cunning  travellers  who 
had  long  to  wait  used  rather  to  bribe  one  of  the  staff  to  put  them  into 
a  first-class  compartment  in  a  siding,  preferably  one  of  those  waiting 
to  be  attached  to  the  train  for  which  they  were  waiting  themselves ; 
so  that  they  might  escape  without  a  care  into  happier  dreams. 

Many  a  pious  pilgrimage  of  mine,  and  many  a  marvellous 
adventure,  began  and  ended,  or  nearly  so,  at  that  sinister  railway 
station;  and  for  the  sake  of  these  I  can  remember  it  without  unkind¬ 
ness.  I  think  of  it  no  more  as  Hell,  or  at  most  only  as  that  preliminary 
region  of  the  Vergilian  underworld,  where  the  Gate  of  Horn  guarded 
the  dreams  that  come  true.  But  one  moonshiny  night  the  place  became 
the  Ivory  Gate  that  gives  forth  lying  dreams;  and  it  is  of  this  excep¬ 
tional  occasion  that  I  am  now  moved  to  write. 

I  had  arrived  by  the  southward  or  Calcutta-Madras  mail  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  I  had  four  hours  to  wait.  Leaving  my  luggage  in 
charge  of  my  servant,  therefore,  I  duly  sought  and  bribed  a  Eurasian 
guard  to  put  me  into  a  compartment  where  I  could  ‘sleep  out  this 
great  gap  of  time.’  The  man  led  me  far  from  the  waiting  multitude 
along  an  interminable  and  empty  platform,  where  he  opened  a  dark 
door  in  an  interminable  and  empty  train.  I  think  it  was  not  supposed 
to  be  the  train  I  was  waiting  for;  but  somehow  the  man  assured  me 
that  it  was  not  due  to  start  before  mine,  and  after  a  slight  hesitation 
I  was  satisfied  that  I  might  safely  sleep  in  it.  I  must  have  made  some 
arrangement  about  being  called,  but  that  also  I  have  forgotten. 
After  the  guard’s  departure  I  walked  up  and  down  awhile,  for  there 
was  a  big  moon  high  in  the  east,  and  the  night,  though  warm,  was 
disposed  to  be  romantic;  but  there  was  nothing  to  look  at  beyond  a 
level  waste  of  platform  and  a  signal  box,  and  I  soon  got  into  the  dark 
train  and  fell  asleep. 

A  tremor  and  a  roar  awoke  me  suddenly.  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
in  alarm  and  rushed  to  the  window.  A  glance  told  me  that  the  train 
had  started,  and  was  already  in  rapid  motion  southward ! 
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I  looked  frantically  but  vainly  for  a  way  of  escape.  We  were  still 
opposite  the  interminable  platform,  but  appeared  to  be  travelling 
so  fast  that  I  was  afraid  to  jump  out.  I  could  only  stare  helplessly  from 
the  window  into  the  ironical  radiance  and  serenity  of  the  moonlit 
midnight. 

Apparently  I  had  been  asleep  some  time,  for  the  moon,  which  had 
been  shining  into  the  carriage  when  I  fell  asleep,  was  now  high  over¬ 
head.  I  conceived  a  desperate  hope  that  we  were  only  shunting,  for 
though  every  carriage  of  the  long  train  was  now  lit  up,  I  seemed  still 
to  be  the  only  passenger,  to  judge  by  the  absence  of  silhouettes  from 
the  squares  of  yellowish  light  cast  by  the  windows  upon  the  platform. 
We  were  passing  another  train  as  long  as  our  own,  which  was  on  the 
main  line  beyond  the  platform,  and  which  seemed  to  be  either  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  station  or  slowly  entering  it  from  the  south.  It  was 
brilliantly  lit  and  full  of  Southerners  in  many-coloured  apparel. 
It  must  have  been  the  Madras-Calcutta  mail  on  its  way  north,  but 
it  looked  more  like  a  travelling  miracle-play  in  an  indefinite  number 
of  acts. 

Altogether  my  sensations  at  this  juncture  were  desperately 
confused.  The  practical  part  of  me,  so  far  as  it  was  yet  awake,  was 
aghast  at  the  thought  that  I  was  being  whirled  I  knew  not  whither 
in  a  strange  land  without  a  servant  or  a  change  of  raiment  or  any  of 
those  comfortable  impediments  which  the  English  traveller  in  India 
regards  as  indispensable  portions  of  himself.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  that  within  me  to  which  these  very  considerations  were  a  matter 
of  mischievous  laughter  and  mystic  ecstacy.  My  soul,  if  so  I  rightly 
designate  this  irresponsible  particle,  began  to  sing  like  Ariel  released 
from  bondage.  I  felt  almost  literally  ‘like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race 
is  just  begun.’  The  very  uncertainty  of  my  destination  was  the  crown 
of  this  whimsical  delight;  for  just  as  our  ignorance  of  the  future 
leads  us  to  fancy  that  our  wills  are  entirely  free  to  fashion  it,  so  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  Deccan  with  its  fabled  shrines  and 
cities  lay  before  me  to  choose  my  lordly  way  in. 

Perhaps  I  was  going  to  Hyderabad.  I  had  never  been  there  before, 
though  I  had  seen  the  city  afar  off,  gazing  southward  from  a  waiting 
train  into  its  lovely  landscape  of  pavilioned  lakes  and  rolling  plains 
and  folded  groves,  while  a  skylark,  a  music  seldom  heard  in  India, 
sang  in  the  evening  air  above  me.  That  skylark  sang  again  in  my  head 
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now.  Or  should  we  visit  remoter  Vijayanagar,  the  desolate  Hindu 
capital,  whose  broken  palaces  and  temples  are  larger  and  fairer  and 
more  numerous  yet  than  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  South?  Or 
we  might  seek  yet  older  Ellora’s  carven  caves,  or  trace  the  sacred 
springs  of  Godavery  among  the  hills  beyond  Nasik,  and  thence  look 
down  upon  Bombay  and  the  far  western  sea. 

While  my  finer  mind  thus  tasted  all  the  essential  glory  of  Indian 
travel,  my  grosser  self  continued  to  stare  out  of  the  window,  desper¬ 
ately  revolving  chances  of  escape.  That  exquisite  experience  of  the 
spirit,  complex  and  memorable  as  it  was,  must  have  been  almost  of  a 
timeless  nature,  as  they  say  that  some  of  our  grandest  dreams  are; 
for  we  had  not  even  yet  reached  the  end  either  of  the  platform  or  of  the 
other  train.  I  remember  now  that  even  the  physical  sensation  s  of  that 
eerie  ride  were  strangely  delicate  and  serene.  In  spite  of  our  visible 
speed  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  more  than  a  tremor,  and  even  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  the  wheels  was  heard  remote;  whether  because  the 
last  veils  of  sleep  still  clung  between  my  senses  and  reality,  or  because 
that  very  reality,  the  brilliant  moonlight,  the  unclouded  heaven,  the 
absolute  vacancy  of  those  eternal  platforms,  itself  exercized  a 
hypnotic  influence,  and  almost  lifted  even  the  senses  above  the 
sensual  into  a  sphere  of  pale  Platonic  abstraction. 

But  even  as  1  gazed  upon  the  platform  and  the  further  train  and 
wondered  if  they  would  indeed  prove  eternal,  I  fancied  that  we  were 
beginning  to  slow  down.  Swiftly  I  glanced  ahead  along  the  carriages 
and  found  that  the  end  of  the  station  was  not  even  yet  in  sight;  and 
suddenly  I  determined  to  jump  out.  I  clapped  my  pith  helmet  hard 
down  upon  the  back  of  my  head  in  case  of  accidents,  hung  my  coat, 
which  I  had  used  as  a  pillow,  over  my  left  arm,  and  swung  the  door 
open;  but  at  the  last  moment,  fearing  lest  the  coat  should  hamper 
my  movement,  I  flung  it  out  of  the  door  in  front  of  me. 

And  then  a  marvellous  thing  happened.  The  projected  coat, 
quite  unruffled,  proceeded  to  move  along  the  platform  level  with  the 
carriage,  as  if  it  were  miraculously  riding  upon  the  shaft  of  light 
thrown  by  the  open  door.  So  have  I  seen  upon  the  comic  films  a  hat, 
blown  from  the  head  of  a  speeding  cyclist,  ride  in  the  air  beside  him 
till  he  put  a  hand  out  and  caught  it  again. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  next,  if  almost  at  the 
same  moment  we  had  not  cleared  the  end  of  the  Calcutta  mail, 
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At  once  the  roar,  the  clatter  and  the  shaking  passed  away,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  physical  shock,  but  with  a  violent  jolt  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  I  realized  that  we  were  standing  perfectly  and  blissfully  still. 

At  first  I  thought  that  we  had  never  moved  at  all,  for  I  recognized 
a  signal-box  along  the  line,  which  the  other  train  had  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed.  I  now  know  that  it  would  be  physically  quite  as  correct,  and 
far  truer  spiritually,  to  affirm,  not  only  that  we  had  moved,  but 
that  the  platform  and  the  signal-box  and  the  station  and  the  district 
and  the  Deccan  and  the  whole  of  Jumbudvipa  had  travelled  with  us; 
everything,  in  fact,  except  the  Madras-Calcutta  mail. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  calm  and  silent  revulsion  of  that 
moonlit  ending.  It  was  surely  the  most  perfect  solution  that  could 
be  imagined,  for  in  thus  hoisting  all  that  went  before  into  the  region 
of  innocent  romance  and  metaphysical  subtleties  it  not  only  served 
the  spirit  within  me  with  fresh  food  for  delicate  laughter  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  but  left  the  grosser  man  immensely  relieved. 
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THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  PALMYRAS 


For  the  benefit  of  the  stay-at-home  reader  1  should  state  that  the 
palmyra,  toddy-palm,  or  ‘palmer’  (as  I  have  seen  it  written  in  old 
books  of  travel)  is  the  tree  from  which  the  South  Indian  rustic  derives 
(along  with  countless  other  and  more  solid  aids  of  life)  what  in  his 
case  corresponds  to  the  Frenchman’s  vin  ordinaire  and  the  English¬ 
man’s  beer.  In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  the  proposal  entirely 
to  forbid  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  has  lately  become  a  live  political 
issue.  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear,  in  case  my  pretty  tale  should  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  the  fanatics  of  either  persuasion,  that  Matthew 
Tomkinson’s  aversion  to  the  toddy-palm,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  prosaic  aspiration.  The  events 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  took  place,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  safer 
to  say  (since  there  are  sceptics  who  maintain  that  they  never  really 
happened  at  all)  the  legend  which  I  am  about  to  chronicle  arose,  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Pussyfoot  Johnson  and  the  Mahatma  Gandhi  were 
yet  unknown  to  fame.  Our  young  civilian’s  objection,  odd  as  it  may 
sound,  was  entirely  aesthetic. 

Tomkinson  was  not  singular,  I  believe,  in  considering  the  palmyra 
the  most  vulgar  of  the  palms ;  nor  was  his  estimate  perhaps  entirely 
due  to  the  accident  that  he  lived  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  it  made 
the  commonest  species.  You  may  go  where  coco-nut  palms  are  as 
common  and  never  lose  the  sense  of  their  languorous  and  feathery 
grandeur;  elsewhere  the  carved  bole  and  fount-like  balance  of  the 
lesser  date-palm  please  in  spite  of  repetition;  while  the  slim  white 
stem  and  curling  tufts  of  the  areca-palm  are  almost  loveliest  in  a 
garden  of  areca-palms.  In  the  very  stuff  and  make  alike  of  the  palmyra 
there  is  an  appearance  of  perfunctory  coarseness  which  reiteration 
may  aggravate,  but  cannot  explain.  Imagine  a  very  gross  and  stiff 
imitation  of  those  potted  sub-tropical  palms  that  spread  their  dainty 
hands  in  your  English  drawing-rooms  and  conservatories ;  imagine, 
I  say,  a  parody  so  rude  of  these,  as  to  allow  all  the  grace  of  the  original 
to  slip  through  its  vegetable  fingers;  raise  it  upon  a  telegraph  pole 
wrinkled  like  the  leg  of  a  stork  stuck  in  a  bog ;  multiply  the  result  by 
infinity,  and  forget  every  other  kind  of  tree,  above  the  status  of  a 
bush,  that  you  have  ever  known,  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  guess 
what  the  palmyra  looks  like  in  its  native  jungle. 
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For  the  palmyra  is  a  clannish  plant,  and  tends,  when  it  appears  at 
all,  to  monopolize  the  landscape.  There  are  parts  of  the  Indian 
coastal  plain  where  it  is  a  postulate  of  consciousness,  where  the 
children  learn  its  name,  one  might  suppose,  before  they  learn  the 
names  of  mother  and  father.  They  see  few  other  kinds  of  timber  all 
their  days  but  this,  in  the  shifting  shade  of  which  they  eat  their  cold 
rice  afield,  and  by  the  shaft  of  which  they  measure,  according  to  a.' 
system  which  none  but  themselves  can  ever  understand,  the  height 
and  progress  of  the  sun.  Such  are  naturally  not  the  tracts  in  which  a 
stranger  can  most  easily  learn  to  love  palmyras,  and  it  was  Tomkin- 
son’s  misfortune  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  such  a  region  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  Indian  experience. 

Had  his  introduction  to  the  species  been  more  mercifully  gradual, 
and  tolerant  of  other  impressions  and  associations,  new  and  old, 
or  had  his  own  natural  piety  been  more  humbly  attentive,  he  might 
have  reacted  otherwise.  Nearly  all  plants,  properly  approached,  seem 
to  possess  the  faculty,  less  common  among  restless  men  and  women, 
of  discovering,  in  the  course  of  long  and  enforced  association,  little 
endearing  qualities  and  quiet  signs  of  sympathy  which  make  them 
easier  to  live  with,  instead  of  harder,  than  at  first.  It  is  conceivable 
that  Tomkinson,  under  the  happier  conditions  that  I  have  supposed, 
would  in  time  have  learned  to  notice  an  accompaniment  of  picturesque 
if  always  homely  detail,  which  would  have  gone  far  to  qualify  the 
ugliness  of  the  bald  essential  palmer,  as  I  have  presented  it.  Before 
we  recount  the  rather  gruesome  story  of  what  actually  happened, 
let  us  dally  for  a  moment  with  this  curious  idyll  of  the  might-have- 
been. 

He  would  have  been  grateful,  I  like  to  think,  for  those  green  wisps 
of  evanescent  creeper  which  twine  themselves  about  the  shaft  of  the 
tree  in  the  rainy  season.  He  would  have  learned  to  smile,  not  without 
a  certain  condescending  affection,  at  the  grisly  mud-pots  of  the 
toddy-drawer,  left  mouth  inward,  like  a  cluster  of  goblin  fruit,  at 
the  neck  of  the  tufted  capital.  He  would  have  welcomed,  with  a 
quite  unselfish  pleasure,  the  appearence  of  the  genuine  berries,  those 
blotchy,  shapeless  relatives  of  the  coco-nut  £o  dear  to  the  neatherd’s 
tooth,  which  gather  and  swell  at  the  same  rough  main-top  in  July, 
and  sometimes,  with  a  carelessness  which  can  hardly  be  called 
sympathetic  or  endearing,  but  which  certainly  jogs  the  imagination, 
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fall  to  earth  at  odd  hours  of  the  night  with  a  lonesome  thud,  more 
dreadful  in  its  curt  significance  than  the  rattle  of  a  thunderbolt;  for 
while  it  makes  less  pother,  it  would  as  certainly  mean  death  to  any 
one  who  should  happen  to  intercept  it !  In.  the  same  disinterested 
spirit,  but  with  more  composure,  he  would  have  come  to  appreciate 
perhaps  the  seasonable  and  pungent  odour  of  the  same  fruit  as  it 
lies  disposed  upon  the  ground,  awaiting  fermentation  in  August;  or 
the  clear  harmonic  note  of  startled  flies,  sharp  as  the  note  of  a  string 
twanged  with  a  plectrum,  which  greets  the  traveller  who  suddenly 
comes  on  such  a  store.  .  . .  Nay,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  variety 
and  subtlety  of  the  music  which  Nature  and  the  seasons  are  able  to 
extract,  for  an  attentive  listener,  even  from  so  uncompromising  and 
rude  an  instrument  as  a  province  of  palmyra  country,  I  begin  to 
realize  that  our  young  satrap  acted  with  inconsiderate  haste.  I 
find  myself  amused  even  in  memory  (for  I  was  long  myself  a  sojourner 
in  such  country)  at  the  annual  transformation  of  those  innumerable 
frond-shocks  under  the  lopping  process,  resembling  the  change  which 
befalls  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  has  his  hair  cut  at  over-long 
intervals ;  I  see  and  hear  again  the  parachute-like  fall  and  crash  of  the 
great  fans  themselves,  one  after  one,  before  the  sickle  of  the  unseen 
lopper,  busy  as  it  were  in  some  upper  storey  of  the  jungle;  and  how  it 
used  to  startle  the  horses;  and  how  the  lopped  fronds  lay  strewn 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  ready  to  be  stacked  and  counted  later  in  pretty 
Telugu  plainsong,  a  humble  and  a  lonely  music;  and  how  in  an 
hour  (for  it  would  then  be  rising  spring)  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
drunk  up  their  savage  verdure  and  left  a  clear  pallor  as  of  greenish 
ivory.  The  lopper  himself,  in  his  commoner  capacity  as  tapper  or 
toddy-drawer — with  his  satyr-like  existence  between  stems,  his 
acrobatic  office  and  high  cellar  in  the  tree  top,  his  forest  lodges  and 
littered  April  arbours,  his  foaming  pots,  his  whetting-log,  his  corslet 
of  leather*  and  sheath  of  sickle-knives,  his  hoisting-hoop  of  twisted 
fibre,  his  tasting-cups  of  palmyra  leaf,  his  sandal  shoon  awaiting 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  like  the  symbolic  footprints  of  a  Buddha 
under  a  bo-tree — this  curious  personage,  arrayed  in  all  the  importance 
of  a  universal,  early  became  one’s  old  familiar  friend.  And  into  all 
this  ritual  of  the  toddy-palm  one  read  one’s  knowledge  of  its  usefulness 
to  mankind,  a  usefulness  which  these  common  sights  and  sounds  of 

*  In  my  drawing  the  nearer  tapper  has  apparently  only  a  straw  sub - 
stitute  for  this  piece  of  equipment . 
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the  open  country  only  partially  suggest.  One  saw  in  the  black 
uncouth  stems  the  pillars  and  beams  of  the  peasant’s  house,  the 
bridges  and  drainpipes  of  his  fields,  the  frame  and  beam  and  bucket 
of  his  water-lift,  and  a  hundred  other  necessary  properties.  The  stiff 
and  jagged-palm  fronds  creaked  and  whispered,  in  however  harsh  a 
language,  of  cottage-thatch,  umbrellas,  fans,  baskets,  books;  the 
fibrous  shreds  and  slips  by  the  wayside  signified  every  sort  of  cord 
and  twine;  the  toddy-juice,  Dionysian  gladness  or  sublime  oblivion, 
or  whatever  else  it  is  that  wine  means  to  the  men  of  other  lands. 

II 

But  our  Civilian  was  never  given,  or  never  gave  himself,  the 
opportunity  to  discover  these  extenuating  circumstances.  He  hated 
at  once  the  homely  trees  which  formed  so  large  an  element  in  the 
composition  of  his  domain.  With  bitter  wit  he  compared  them  to 
gigantic  mops  and  brooms  which  the  fiends,  he  said,  had  first  used 
to  sweep  the  wretched  country  naked  of  everything  beautiful,  and 
then  stuck  topsy-turvy  in  the  ground,  each  where  he  stood,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  achievement. 

Tomkinson  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  been  completely 
indifferent  to  landscape;  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  possession  of  just 
such  a  shallow,  squeamish,  and  joyless  taste  for  it  as  one  used  some¬ 
times  to  see  represented  in  Anglo-Indian  art  exhibitions,  in  pictures  of 
which  the  painter  seemed  merely  to  have  sought  a  theme  which  would 
remind  him,  however  shabbily,  of  Europe,  or  rather  of  a  European 
smudge  in  water-colour.  .  .  .  Beyond  this  congenital  affliction  Tom¬ 
kinson  was  lonely  and  homesick,  for  there  was  only  one  other 
European  resident  in  the  sub-division,  an  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Police,  who  was  constantly  on  tour.  In  course  of  time,  therefore, 
Tomkinson  had  palmyras,  and  his  hatred  of  palmyras,  on  the  brain. 

At  first,  we  are  told,  he  fought  his  obsession  conscientiously. 
He  would  say  over  to  himself  daily,  like  a  catechism,  the  tale  of  the 
manifold  uses  of  the  palmyra.  He  would  summon  to  his  aid  a 
sentence  of  his  Collector  about  the  folly  of  applying  ones’  own 
standards  to  Eastern  affairs.  ‘In  all  countries,’  his  worthy  superior 
had  remarked,  ‘things  grow  up  together  and  adapt  themselves  to  one 
another  and  to  the  conditions  in  a  complicated  way,  and  it  isn’t  safe 
to  reform  the  parts  until  you  know  something  of  the  whole.’  All 
this  wisdom,  however,  grew  savourless  after  a  while,  and 
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Tomkinson  found  himself  wishing  that  he  could  reform  the 
palmyras  away  altogether. 

Now  one  day  there  was  brought  before  him,  for  his  diversion,  a 
Sadhu  who  could  burn  the  end  of  a  linen  scarf  to  ashes  and  restore  it 
perfect  as  at  first,  change  a  handful  of  ashes  into  camphor  powder, 
and  work  other  miracles.  Tomkinson  watched  his  performance 
languidly.  Then  he  sat  up  suddenly  and  asked  the  man  whether  he 
possessed  a  mantram,  or  spell,  which  would  remove  the  row  of  palm¬ 
yras  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock.  The  man  said  Yes,  he  had  such  a 
spell. 

‘How  many  trees  is  it  able  to  remove?’  asked  Tomkinson.  The 
man  said  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  he  could  deal  with. 

‘Could  you  suddenly  and  completely  root  out  and  annihilate 
every  palmyra  in  the  subdivision?’  asked  Tomkinson. 

The  Sadhu  thought  he  could. 

‘For  how  much!’  asked  Tomkinson  at  once. 

The  man  said,  after  consideration,  that  he  wanted  nothing  for 
himself,  but  that  Tomkinson  must  feed  one  hundred  Brahmins.  This 
act  of  archaic  and  pious  munificence  could  be  done  in  those  days, 
it  seems,  for  twenty  rupees,  which  Tomkinson  promptly  promised  to 
supply. 

The  bargain  concluded  however,  the  conjurer  began  to  have 
misgivings.  He  wanted  to  bring  the  palmyras  back  after  an  interval 
sufficiently  long  to  prove  that  they  were  really  gone.  That,  said 
Tomkinson,  would  be  worse  than  not  to  remove  them  at  all.  Then 
the  Sadhu  pointed  out  the  grave  inconvenience  to  which  people  would 
be  put  who  owned  or  lived  by  palmyras.  Every-one  within  a  radius 
of  many  miles  would  come  within  this  category,  he  said.  He  himself 
had  priceless  books  written  upon  palmyra  leaf. 

‘Can  you  not  make  an  exception,’  asked  Tomkinson,  ‘in  favour 
of  manufactured  articles?’ 

The  other  answered  that  the  spell  would  recognize  no  such 
exception. 

Tomkinson  pointed  out  that  it  was  high  April,  that  there  was  no 
work  afoot  in  the  baked  fields,  and  that  the  people  would  suffer  no 
hardship  from  having  to  live  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  weeks,  ‘within 
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which  time,’  he  said,  ‘they  can  be  supplied  with  new  and  better 
furniture.’ 

‘And  what  of  my  books?’  said  the  wizard. 

Tomkinson  advised  him  to  copy  them  out  on  paper,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  found  no  favour,  and  the  fellow,  shaking  his  head,  went  away, 
leaving  Tomkinson  disappointed. 

Young  Faraday  of  the  Police,  the  only  other  European  in  the 
station,  dined  with  Tomkinson  that  night.  Faraday  was  a  person 
sensible  of  the  lighter  graces  of  culture  to  an  extent  which  is  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  Indian  hinterland.  I  somehow  find  this  distinction  rather 
characteristic  of  his  particular  Service.  He  was  almost  as  proud  of 
his  books  as  of  his  sporting  rifles,  boasted  a  taste  in  cookery,  and 
was  careful  of  the  cut  of  his  shorts  and  the  set  of  his  stockings  even 
in  the  outer  wilderness.  He  was  duly  informed  of  the  civilian’s 
disappointment. 

‘Your  notion,’  said  Faraday,  ‘reminds  me  of  the  fellow  in  Chaucer 
who  removed  all  the  rocks  from  the  coast  of  Brittany  for  the  sake 
of  a  lady  whose  lord  was  on  the  sea.  Now  if  we  could  only  get  hold 
of  the  spell  he  used  we  could  fix  the  matter  up  without  the  help  of 
this  witch-doctor  of  yours.  I  have  an  old  Chaucer  in  the  bungalow. 
I  think  I  will  slip  across  and  get  it.  I  was  rather  interested  in  magic 
at  one  time,  you  know.’ 

Faraday  fetched  his  Chaucer,  and  after  dinner  he  turned  over  the 
pages  and  read  extracts  to  Tomkinson  as  they  lay  in  long  chairs  in 
the  verandah.  Tomkinson  was  drowsy,  and  began  to  nod  between 
the  lines.  One  is  apt  to  be  drowsy  after  dinner  in  those  latitudes,  even 
without  the  help  of  first-class  literature. 

Presently  Faraday  startled  him  by  saying,  ‘Here’s  the  spell  itself 
in  the  notes.  Let’s  try  it!’ 

‘Let  me  see,’  said  Tomkinson,  sitting  up. 

He  saw  a  kind  of  anagram  printed  in  brown  characters  on  a  yellow 
page.  He  had  not  realized  that  the  book  was  so  old  and  quaint. 

‘We  have  only  to  write  this  out  upon  the  floor,’  said  Faraday, 
‘and  repeat  the  Latin  verses  underneath.  Have  you  a  piece  of  chalk?’ 

Tomkinson,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise,  found  a  piece  in  his 
pocket. 
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As  seriously  as  children  who  have  thought  of  a  new  game  they 
carried  the  book,  with  a  pair  of  candles,  into  an  empty  room,  where 
there  was  no  matting  on  the  floor.  There  Faraday,  with  admirable 
dexterity,  copied  the  anagram  at  large  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  He 
also  described,  with  the  same  delightful  ease,  a  wide  circle,  within 
which  he  placed  himself,  and  invited  Tomkinson  to  do  the  same. 

‘I  must  ask  you  to  remember,’  said  Faraday,  ‘that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  very  serious  act.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to  project  beyond  the 
circle,  whatever  happens.’ 

Tomkinson  took  up  his  position  delicately. 

‘Are  you  quite  sure,’  said  the  amateur  magician,  pausing  with  his 
thumb  in  the  book  like  a  parson  at  a  wedding,  ‘that  you  wish  the 
palmyras  to  disappear?’ 

‘I  am,’  said  Tomkinson,  hiding  his  nervousness  with  a  laugh. 

‘And  the  roofs  and  the  doorposts?’ 

‘  Certainly;  and  the  waterlifts,  and  the  footbridges,  and  the 
cowboys’ umbrellas,  and  the  local  lending  libraries .  .  .’  Then  gather¬ 
ing  his  courage,  ‘You’re  not  going  to  back  out  and  let  me  down  like 
the  Sadhu,  are  you?’ 

‘There’ll  be  a  parlous  outcry,  won’t  there?’ 

‘No  one  will  know  who  did  it,’  said  the  Civilian,  his  ardour 
increasing  as  the  other’s  cooled.  ‘We’ll  have  them  all  fitted  out  with 
proper  substitutes  before  the  rains.  There’ll  be  relief  works,  and 
something  to  do;  no  more  boredom!  Come,  proceed!’ 

The  Policeman  still  hesitated. 

‘I  am  only  an  arm  of  the  law,  you  know,’  said  he.  ‘You  will  take 
all  responsibility  for  this  business,  if  it  should  be  brought  home  to  us?’ 

‘My  dear  fellow,  you  have  my  full  authority,  as  a  second-class 
magistrate,  for  your  action.  I  believe  you’re  kidding!’ 

For  answer  Faraday  began  to  recite  the  spell. 

He  intoned  the  matter,  they  say,  in  a  drowsy  plainsong,  the  modu¬ 
lations  of  which  he  managed  with  an  assurance  which  surprised  his 
companion.  His  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words  was  unfamiliar 
and  yet  unfaltering,  and  he  introduced  phrases  about  the  palmyra  and 
its  products  without  in  any  way  marring  the  rhythm  of  the  original 
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fabric.  Tomkinson  began  to  feel  alarm.  He  thought  that  the  appara¬ 
tus  of  the  rite  was  growing  beyond  his  recollection.  Several  bulky 
volumes  seemed  now  to  be  piled  on  the  floor  behind  Faraday,  and 
on  the  wall  he  noticed  the  huge  and  quaking  shadows  of  what  he 
took  to  be  an  hour-glass  and  a  skull.  The  flame  of  the  candle  began 
to  burn  blue.  .  .  .  Tomkinson  suddenly  realized  that  the  magic  was 
going  to  work. 

He  thought  furiously  of  the  consequences.  He  wanted  to  cry  out 
and  break  the  spell,  or  at  least  to  suspend  it  until  the  pros  and  cons 
had  been  reconsidered,  but  he  felt  somehow  benumbed. 

Then,  just  as  the  Policeman’s  incantation  came  to  an  end  on  a 
syllable  prolonged  through  a  haunting  series  of  intervals,  a  new  and  • 
fearful  thought  struck  the  Revenue  Officer. 

‘Stop!’ he  cried.  ‘We’ve  forgotten  something.  Reverse  the  spell. 
Switch  it  off*.  We  can’t  possibly  carry  this  through!’ 

‘We’ve  carried  it,”  said  the  Policeman  calmly.  ‘What’s  the  matter?’ 

‘The  Abkari  Revenue!’ 

Faraday  stared  at  him  interrogatively. 

‘If  the  palmyras  go,  there’ll  be  no  revenue  from  the  toddy,’ 
shouted  the  horrified  Civilian.  ‘We  can’t  abolish  that.  It  isn’t 
right.  Government  would  never  forgive  us.  Turn  it  off,  for  the  love 
of  heaven !’ 

The  Policeman  looked  at  him  with  round  eyes  and  open  mouth. 
His  eyes  however,  to  the  Civilian’s  terror,  twinkled  as  he  stared. 

‘I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late  to  do  anything  now,’  he  said;  ‘the  spell 
is  timed  to  act  in  thirty  seconds.  Don’t  move,  or  you’ll  let  the  devils 
in  on  us.  The  Abkari  Revenue’s  a  nil  return.  Listen!’  • 

A  low  muttering  as  of  distant  guns  grew  gradually  near  out  of  the 
night,  and  became  articulate  as  a  popping  like  the  sobs  of  innumerable 
great  corks  unbottled,  a  continuous  rattle  of  explosions  which  broke 
around  and  over  the  house  like  the  report  of  a  raid  of  goblin  ele¬ 
phants  crossing  a  quagmire,  then  died  away  with  a  whistling  accom¬ 
paniment  as  of  a  myriad  giant  broomsticks  hurtling  through  the 
void.  Tomkinson  staggered  out  of  the  circle  like  a  lost  soul.  His 
exciseless  universe  whirled  around  him  and  grew  black. 
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When  he  recovered  consciousness  ...  he  was  still  lying  in  his  long 
chair  on  the  verandah.  The  wizard  Policeman,  still  clasping  his 
dreadful  book,  lay  beside  him  asleep  in  another  long  chair. 

The  situation  came  back  toTomkinson  in  all  its  blank  impossibility. 
How  could  Faraday  go  to  sleep  like  that  after  what  they  had  done? 
Tomkinson  shut  his  eyes  again,  afraid  to  face  reality.  .  .  .  Then  he 
started  up  and  ran  down  the  verandah  steps  into  the  night. 

The  palmyra  grove  stood  fullfrilled  as  usual  at  his  garden  end. 
Was  it  the  moonlight,  glancing  from  the  tips  of  its  outspread  fans, 
that  made  it  seem  so  beautiful?  Tomkinson  swept  with  his  grateful 
glance  the  prospect  of  diminishing  palms  beyond  the  garden  wall, 
and  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  blessed  them  unaware;  but  in  his  case 
the  lifting  of  the  curse  was  the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  the 
benevolent  impulse. 
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Potchard,  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  stood  upon  the  rock’s 
brow  and  stretched  himself  luxuriously.  He  had  finished  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  morning’s  work. 

He  had  been  copying  a  newly-found  inscription  which  promised 
to  go  far  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  famous  monuments  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  publication  of  this  discovery,  he  reflected,  would 
mean  a  great  gain  to  science.  Incidentally,  it  would  add  much  to 
his  own  professional  reputation,  even  when  all  due  credit  had  been 
given,  as  in  the  generous  glory  of  the  moment  he  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  given,  to  his  Brahmin  assistant,  the  actual  finder; 
and  when  his  own  official  superior,  who  would  be  in  a  better  position 
than  himself  to  publish  it  abroad,  had  in  turn  taken  his  share  of 
honour  at  the  other  end.  It  seemed  good  to  Potchard,  in  the  hour  of 
which  I  am  writing,  to  be  alive;  which  was  to  say,  to  be  in  possession 
of  reasonable  health  and  a  congenial  career;  to  have  earned  an  hour 
of  leisure  by  hard  and  fortunate  work ;  to  know  that  a  comfortable 
drink  and  tiffin  would  shortly  be  waiting  for  him  in  the  Rest-house ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  quickening  coolness  that 
flowed,  like  the  vast  breath  of  a  God,  from  the  glittering  bay  before 
him,  to  be  out  here  pleasurably  in  the  open  at  high  noon ;  a  luxury  of 
which  those  only  will  appreciate  the  full  value  who,  born  in  temperate 
latitudes,  know  how  rarely  it  is  obtainable  in  the  Indian  Plains,  at 
least  so  far  South  as  Potchard’s  province  lay.  It  seemed  very  good 
to  him  to  be  out  here  in  the  open  on  a  pleasant  coast,  far  from  the 
office  and  the  railway,  and  inhaling  blissfully  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  solitude  and  silence,  of  grey  rock  and  palm  and  sea,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  marvellous  monuments  of  a  mysterious 
antiquity,  to  which  he  had  given  his  heart. 

The  enormous  boulder  upon  which  he  stood,  and  the  thousand 
others  piled  and  scattered  around  him,  and  strewn  at  random  along 
the  coast  in  either  direction,  were  of  the  kind  that  commonly  outcrop 
and  litter  themselves  upon  the  Southern  plains  and  jungles;  now  in 
the  form  almost  of  monolithic  mountains,  the  seat  and  throne  of 
many  a  Deccan  akropolis;  now,  as  here,  in  a  manifestation  less  vast, 
but  multitudinous,  conglomerate,  and  confused,  and  sometimes 
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built  upon  itself  in  a  fashion  so  fantastic  and  precarious,  as  to  suggest 
the  sportive  handiwork  of  daemons.  The  rock  itself  is  generally  of  the 
same  character  throughout,  grey  and  rounded,  bald  and  fry,  stained 
with  broad  stripes  of  the  rain,  but  almost  destitute  otherwise  of  grass 
or  lichen.  In  this  voluminous  and  lasting  material  some  forgotten 
dynasty  of  the  South  had  chosen  here  to  engrave,  in  symbols 
proportionately  vast,  the  dark  record  of  its  power.  One  ponderous 
ridge  of  granite  had  been  carved  into  the  likeness  of  seven  pagan 
minsters  of  the  prime  complete  with  all  their  clustering  cells  and  pil¬ 
lared  halls,  reduced  indeed  from  the  scale  of  thronged  originals,  but 
still  a  wonder  of  gigantic  sculpture.  Beyond  these  curious  monuments, 
with  their  stone  guard  of  colossal  bulls,  lions,  and  elephants,  rose  the 
graceful  spire  of  another  and  somewhat  later  temple  of  builded 
stones,  the  most  romantic  of  all  the  relics  of  this  forgotten  sea-mart; 
within  whose  desolate  forecourt  the  waves  themselves  now  bowed  in 
adoration,  and  washed  with  tidal  punctuality  the  pedestal  of  the 
God’s  columnar  standard. 

All  this  was  now  hidden  from  Potchard’s  view  by  the  giant 
rockeries  between,  and  by  a  comparatively  modern  temenos  of 
Vishnu,  enclosed  in  a  great  square  of  wall,  which  the  reputed 
sanctity  of  the  spot  still  kept  drowsily  alive;  but  pillared  chambers 
had  been  carved  by  the  same  antique  art  out  of  the  core  of  several  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  the  naked  shoreward  face  of  the 
great  boulder,  upon  the  crown  of  which  Potchard  himself  stood,  bore 
a  magnificent  rock-relief,  famous  (in  photographs)  to  archaeologists 
throughout  the  world,  and  representing,  with  a  vigour  and  realism 
generally  lacking  in  later  Indian  art,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
mastery  and  finish  only  possible  in  a  developed  and  successful  school, 
some  celebrated  miracle  or  act  of  worship,  in  which  a  cloud  of  gods 
and  sages,  fabulous  beings,  and  forest  animals,  including  a  family 
of  stately  elephants,  nearly  as  large  as  life,  took  their  secular  and 
silent  part. 

The  subject  of  this  crowning  masterpiece  of  the  solitudes,  though 
well-known  to  that  oracular  authority,  Tradition,  had  long  been  in 
doubt  among  those  who  knew  better;  and  Potchard,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  took  a  vague  resolve  to  look  again  at  the  rock-relief  on  his 
way  home  to  tiffin,  in  order  to  review  upon  the  spot  the  latest  argu¬ 
ments  that  had  been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  His  way  to  the  lower 
ground,  however,  led  him  past  the  pillared  front  of  one  of  those 
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shallow  porches  cut  into  the  rock,  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
In  this  elemental  chamber  he  had  already  noticed,  while  talking  that 
morning  to  his  assistant  in  the  course  of  his  tour  of  inspection,  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  echo  ;  and  he  now  turned  aside  and  entered 
the  portico  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the  exact  nature  of  this 
peculiarity. 

The  chamber,  a  work,  as  he  now  knew,  of  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era,  was  very  neatly  finished,  and  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  carved 
last  year.  Grotesque  pillars  propped  the  lintel,  and  large  mythologi¬ 
cal  panels  in  high  relief  adorned  the  walls  at  the  back  and  sides.  By 
shouting  and  singing  scales  before  these  graven  images  in  a  way  that 
would  have  appeared  comic  to  an  observer  unacquainted  with  his 
object,  Potchard  discovered  that  the  echoes  of  the  cave  remained 
comparatively  dull  to  most  noises,  but  if  one  particular  note  of  the 
scale  were  mooted,  the  rock  responded  like  a  bell. 

While  a  moiety  of  Potchard  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and 
exploitation,  of  this  pretty  discovery,  his  idle  eye  fell  to  considering 
the  sculptures  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  panel  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  side-wall  represented,  in  that  vigorous  and  early  style,  whose 
quality  has  been  already  indicated,  the  delightful  Earth-goddess 
lifted  in  triumph  out  of  the  Deluge  by  the  Boar-headed  Incarnation 
of  Vishnu.  In  the  neighbouring  panel  at  the  back  the  same  Deity’s 
yet  more  honourable  bride,  Sri  Lakshmi,  goddess  of  Prosperity,  was 
undergoing  the  royal  rite  of  lustration,  or  enjoying  a  shower-bath, 
at  the  hands  (for  so  the  early  Aryans  reverently  regarded  the  dex¬ 
terous  member  used)  of  her  attendant  elephants.  This  popular  sub¬ 
ject,  stereotyped  later  into  an  almost  heraldic  formula,  was  here 
treated  with  a  freedom  which  looked  novel  to  the  reverted  eyes  of  the 
modern.  The  goddess,  naked  as  Aphrodite,  sat  enthroned  on  a  lotus 
in  the  centre.  Beneath  her  on  either  side  a  file  of  naked  girls  passed 
water-pots  from  hand  to  hand.  The  elephants,  two  vaguely  huge  and 
jutting  heads,  that  filled  the  upper  region  of  the  panel  as  it  were  with 
a  condensation  or  stone  metaphor  of  opposing  thunder-clouds, 
received  and  lifted  the  pitchers  in  their  serviceable  coils,  and  poured 
the  water  over  the  body  of  the  goddess ;  the  effect  of  movement  being 
cleverly  suggested,  as  on  the  Parthenon  frieze,  or  a  modern  cine¬ 
matograph,  by  representing  each  figure  at  a  different  stage  of  the 
action. 
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Potchard  was  of  course  well  acquainted  professionally  with  these 
and  all  the  sculptures  of  the  site.  Professionally,  again,  he  was 
proud  of  them,  as  the  Curator  of  a  Museum  is  proud  of  his  best 
specimens.  But  although,  perhaps  because,  he  had  once  been  through 
the  mill  of  an  English  Art  School,  he  had  never  felt  them  as  living  art, 
nor  learned  the  secret,  if  any  existed,  of  their  beauty.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  suddenly  caught  unawares  by  the  grace  of  the  little 
figure  of  the  Earth-goddess  as  by  a  trick  of  living  loveliness;  and 
turning  thence,  with  a  new  interest  and  respect,  to  study  the  adjoining 


panel  of  the  Lakshmi  of  the  Elephants,  the  dormant  Art  Student 
within  him  gradually  became  aware  that  he  was  looking  at  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  power,  articulate  in  symbols 
different  indeed  from  those  of  his  own  tradition,  yet  perhaps  no 
further  than  they  from  the  nature  which  guided  both.  The  spacing 
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and  balance  of  the  design,  Potchard  said  to  himself  in  the  dialect  of 
the  studio,  were  admirable;  and  the  contrast  between  the  slender, 
languid  beauty  of  the  naked  girls  and  the  uncouth  and  massive 
heads  of  the  elephants — at  this  point  the  thread  of  his  mental 
soliloquy  got  lost  in  the  reality  of  delightful  contemplation. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  brown  Hindu  stepped  suddenly  and 
noiselessly  from  behind  him,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  trunk  of  one  of 
the  elephants,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  remove  some  dust  or  other 
matter  from  the  angle  of  the  contour. 

‘Here,  what  are  you  doing?’  Potchard  called  out  sharply  in 
Tamil,  taking  the  newcomer  for  one  of  the  folk  from  the  Vishnu 
temple  hard  by.  ‘Be  good  enough  to  leave  those  images  alone.’ 

The  stranger  turned  a  handsome,  frank  South-Indian  face, 
showing  his  fine  teeth  in  a  smile. 

‘You  need  not  fear,’  he  said,  ‘that  I  shall  harm  the  images.  I 
can  neither  mar  nor  mend  them.  Moreover,  I  do  not  wish  to  mar 
them,  for  it  was  I  that  made  them.’ 

‘Made  them  did  you?’  said  Potchard  with  a  laugh.  ‘That  is 
interesting.  How  long  ago  do  you  think  those  images  were  made?’ 

The  man  meditated  a  moment.  ‘They  were  made  long,  long  ago,’ 
he  said.  ‘They  were  made  in  the  reign  of  the  king  Mamalla,  the 
great  Pallava.’ 

Potchard  gaped.  This  was  precisely  the  information  which  he  had 
deciphered  that  morning  from  the  newly-discovered  inscription,  and 
which  he  thought  to  be  known  to  himself  and  his  assistant  alone  of 
living  men ;  for  the  local  traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  were  vague  and  fantastic,  and  the  inscriptions  were  not  under¬ 
stood.  Apparently  this  fellow  had  been  talking  to  the  assistant ;  but 
as  he  appeared  to  be  crazy,  it  was  strange  that  he  should  grasp,  as  he 
seemed  to  do,  the  significance  of  the  information. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  but  so  well-proportioned  as  to 
appear  almost  tall.  He  was  girt  with  the  usual  Indian  loincloth  to  the 
ankles,  and  went  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  like  all  the  people 
of  the  South  where  Muslim  or  Western  sophistication  has  not  asserted 
itself.  His  long  hair  was  tied  in  a  chignon,  not  at  the  back,  as  is  the 
general  fashion  in  the  Tamil  country,  but  somewhat  aside,  as  they 
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use  it  in  Malabar;  and  the  chignon  itself  was  much  larger  than  usual. 
His  face  was  aquiline,  and  would  have  been  exceptionally  handsome 
even  to  Western  eyes,  but  for  a  certain  downward  curve  and  protrusion 
of  the  lower  lip,  which  however  by  no  means  impaired  the  distinction 
though  it  broke  the  beauty  of  the  features. 

Potchard  surveyed  the  man  with  interest,  slowly  recovering  from 
his  surprise.  In  India  it  is  not  entirely  uncommon  to  meet  mystically 
disposed  persons  who  make  paradoxical  assertions  and  extravagant 
claims ;  and  Potchard  was  in  the  humour  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  the 
thing. 

‘If  you  made  those  images  in  the  reign  of  King  Mamalla,  my 
friend,’  he  remarked,  ‘you  must  have  undergone  a  great  many  rebirths 
in  the  meanwhile.  I  wonder  you  haven’t  forgotten  the  incident.’ 

The  man  looked  into  Potchard’s  eyes  with  an  oddly  serious  and 
serene  expression. 

‘The  Artist,  sir,  is  free  from  rebirths,’  he  said,  ‘so  long  as  his 
works  endure  on  earth;  for  his  former  individuality  endures  with 
them.  When  they  are  hidden  or  neglected,  it  sleeps  in  them;  but 
when  they  are  admired,  it  wakes  again  in  the  gazer’s  heart,  and 
rejoices.’ 

% 

‘As  admirer,  or  admired?’  asked  Potchard  quizzically. 

‘That,  sir,  is  a  difficult  problem  in  logic,  which  I  cannot  explain. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  real  difference  at  all.  Are  we  not  all  one  in 
Brahma,  the  Ultimate  Soul?  I  only  know  that  contemplation  wakes, 
and  is  glad.’ 

The  hidebound  Englishman  did  not  quite  follow  this,  for  he 
proceeded  to  ask :  ‘Do  you  not  grow  tired  of  contemplating  your 
own  work  so  many  times,  and  after  all  these  years?’ 

‘Ah,  sir,  you  are  not  an  artist,  or  you  would  not  put  the 
question.  Have  you  never  seen  a  living  artist  brood  upon  his  own 
work  done?  Do  you  not  know  how  often  he  will  return  to  the  same 
employment,  even  when  he  has  so  many  other  calls  upon  him, 
and  fresh  beauty  to  achieve?  Will  that  need  of  his  grow  less,  do 
you  think,  when  he  can  create  no  longer?  To  know  the  beauty 
of  his  own  work  done,  that  is  the  artist’s  heaven.  There  is  a 
faculty  that  will  outlast  the  hardest  material  that  the  earth  affords 
him  to  shape  his  thought  in.  I  used  to  think  that  I  revised  my 
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work  so  that  I  might  alter  and  improve  it;  but  now  I  can  alter  it 
no  longer,  nor  often  wish  to  alter  it  indeed,  for  we  learn  little  in  the 
world  of  shadows;  but  I  still  take  a  tireless  pleasure  in  looking  it 
over.  You  must  remember  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  artist  suffers 
long  eclipses,  incalculable  intervals  of  sleep  and  oblivion,  in  which 
perhaps  there  lies  some  quick  virtue  of  forgetfulness,  that  makes 
awakening  always  sweet.  If  all  the  world  should  come  together 
and  stand  at  gaze  throughout  the  centuries,  admiring  these  images 
of  mine,  perhaps  I  might  be  weary  of  my  bliss;  but  they  don’t.’ 

‘You  have  a  healthy  appetite  for  a  ghost,  my  friend,’  said 
Potchard;  ‘but  how  is  it  that  I  have  never  seen  you  before?  For  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  admired  your  masterpieces.’ 

‘You  have  not  rightly  admired  them  before,’  replied  the  other. 
‘Did  you  not  notice  how  the  echo  of  this  chamber  chimes  in  answer 
to  one  note  only,  and  is  deaf  to  all  the  others?  In  the  same  way  there 
is  only  one  mood  of  the  mind  that  can  call  up  the  living  secret  of  a 
work  of  art.  The  rest  approach  it  vainly.’ 

‘If  this  is  fooling,’ thought  Potchard, ‘at  least  it  is  excellent  fooling,’ 
and  fragmentary  phrases  and  vaguely  remembered  anecdotes  from 
spiritualistic  writers  began  to  occur  to  him.  If  he  were  really  assisting 
at  any  such  phenomenon — what  an  opportunity ! 

He  pulled  a  notebook  out  of  his  pocket;  but  the  sight  of  it  seemed 
to  make  the  stranger  ill,  and  he  put  it  away  again. 

‘This  Mamalla,  now,  the  great  Pallava  :  what  manner  of  man  was 
he?’  Potchard  asked,  as  it  were  casually. 

The  other’s  eyes  kindled.  ‘He  was  a  great  king,’  he  replied, 
‘and  his  navies  sailed  upon  the  sea;  he  reverenced  the  gods,  and 
was  kind  to  merchants;  but  especially  he  loved  and  rewarded  the 
artists.’  He  paused,  pleasantly  reflective. 

‘What  else  did  he  love?’  Potchard  asked  encouragingly. 

‘Beautiful  women,’  replied  the  other  readily,  ‘and  he  loved  to  have 
us  carve  their  beauty  in  the  rock.  See  how  beautiful  are  the  nymphs 
carrying  the  pitchers  there.  But  that  is  partly  a  trick,’  he  added  with 
a  laugh,  ‘for  the  girls  and  the  elephants  each  make  the  other  appear 
more  beautiful  by  comparison.  Look  at  the  figure  of  the  Earth- 
goddess  in  the  next  panel,’  and  he  indicated  the  figure  which  had 
first  caught  Potchard’s  attention  that  morning.  ‘  That  figure  pleased 
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the  King  particularly.  See  how  prettily  she  sits  poised  on  the  knee 
of  the  mighty  Boar-god ;  and  again  the  head  of  the  Beast  by  compari¬ 
son  makes  her  lovelier.  Is  she  not  beautiful?’ 

‘Certainly,’  Potchard  admitted  a  little  awkwardly;  ‘what  is  he 
doing?  Kissing  her?’ 

‘Smelling  her,’  was  the  prompt  reply;  ‘the  Boar  has  raised  her 
above  the  floods,  he  is  smelling  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  Earth,’ 
and  Potchard,  though  slightly  shocked,  could  not  but  recognise  the 
ingenuous  aptness,  the  rude  poetry  of  the  thought. 

‘That  was  not  my  own  idea,’  continued  the  stranger  pleasantly. 

‘  It  was  told  me  by  a  Brahmin  poet.  The  Brahmins  had  beautiful 
ideas  about  the  gods,  and  beautiful  stories.  But  sometimes  they 
would  hinder  an  artist,  rather  than  help  him.  They  insisted  that  the 
gods  should  have  four  arms  each,  and  sometimes  six  or  eight.  Do 
you  believe,  sir’  and  he  turned  to  Potchard  confidentially,  ‘that  the 
gods  have  so  many  arms?’ 

‘That,  my  good  sir,  is  a  question  which  you  ought  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  than  I  am,’  said  Potchard  smiling. 

‘Why?’  asked  the  other.  ‘I  know  no  more  of  the  gods  now  than 
when  I  was  alive  in  the  flesh.  Are  they  not  the  gods  of  the  living? 
But  I  shall  never  believe  that  they  have  all  those  arms.  To  have  so 
many  would  not  be  beautiful,  and  the  gods  must  surely  be  beautiful. 
I  always  used  to  hide  away  the  odd  arms  as  well  as  I  could,  so  that 
no  one  but  the  bigots  need  notice  them.  See  the  Vishnu  there,  and 
yonder  again,’  and  he  indicated  the  figures  on  various  panels. 

Potchard  assented  vigorously.  He  was  experiencing  a  delightful 
sense  of  intimacy  with  an  age  and  people  about  whom,  in  company 
with  other  archaeologists,  he  had  long  been  curious.  He  was  begin¬ 
ning,  however,  to  reproach  himself  for  wasting  an  opportunity  so 
precious  as  the  present  in  talking  what  he  called  ‘artistic  shop,’ 
however  archaic ;  and  cast  about  to  turn  the  conversation  into  more 
profitable  channels. 

‘Where  did  these  Pallavas  originally  come  from?’  he  asked 
suddenly,  fingering  the  notebook  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  momentous 
question,  and  its  right  answer  would  mean  fame  and  a  new  chapter  of 
Indian  History. 
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The  stranger  did  not  seem  to  hear,  and  Potchard,  with  concealed 
suspense,  repeated  his  question.  He  refrained  from  looking  at  the 
other  lest  he  should  seem  too  eager,  for  he  knew  that  what  we  eagerly 
desire  is  harder  to  obtain  from  others  than  what  we  affect  to  despise. 

‘Come  from?’  echoed  the  stranger  absent-mindedly,  after 
another  painful  pause.  ‘Come  from?  Originally?’  His  far-away 
voice  seemed  to  be  growing  fainter. 

Suddenly  he  gripped  the  patient  Potchard’s  arm  with  an  unspectral 
vigour  which  startled  the  archaeologist. 

‘See,’  he  said,  in  a  soft  but  vigorous  tone  of  glee,  pointing  to  the 
panel  of  the  elephants. 

A  little  striped  squirrel,  a  creature  almost  as  common  in  India 
as  the  house-sparrow  in  England,  picked  its  way  delicately  across  the 
forehead  of  the  right-hand  elephant,  leaped  across  to  the  other  for  a 
moment,  then  descending  by  way  of  the  beast’s  trunk  and  the  shoulder 
of  the  nearest  handmaiden,  dropped  to  the  floor  and  ran  away. 

The  stranger’s  enjoyment  must  have  been  contagious,  for 
Potchard  actually  failed  for  the  moment  to  notice  his  own  disappoint¬ 
ment,  in  the  simple  delight  of  that  little  casual  spectacle,  that  freak 
of  contrast  pretty  and  pointed  as  a  Greek  epigram,  that  merry 
twinkle  of  delicate  life  and  colour  and  agility  across  the  huge  features 
of  the  hoary  monument. 

‘Ah,  very  pretty,’  said  the  Archaeologist,  forgetting  the  Pallavas, 
and  speaking  as  to  a  friend.  ‘I  have  often  noticed  that  the  little 
living  creatures  that  haunt  such  a  monumental  site  as  this,  the  lizards 
and  squirrels,  the  green  parrots,  doves,  and  other  birds,  seem  some¬ 
how  prettier  and  pleasanter  to  the  eye  than  in  the  open  woods.  Is 
it  because  life  is  the  one  thing  wanting  here,  the  lost,  irrevocable 
treasure?  Or  is  it  merely  as  a  relief  to  the  much  dead  art  of  the  place?’ 

The  sutradhari  smiled. 

‘No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for  art  to  emulate  the  variety  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  nature,’  he  admitted,  ‘but  that  subtle  glorification,  which  you 
have  observed,  of  the  beauty  even  of  the  commonest  living  creatures 
here,  is  partly  due,  I  believe,  to  the  influence  of  all  the  souls  of  the 
dead  artists  that  are  sleeping  around  you  :  for  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  the  artist  is  to  glorify  the  world  we  live  in,  or  rather  to 
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lend  men  eyes  so  that  they  may  see  more  clearly  the  glory  that  is 
there  already.’ 

Through  the  lulling  charm  of  the  stranger’s  eloquence  Potchard’s 
professional  conscience  began  to  prick  him  again.  ‘But  you  were 
about  to  tell  me,  when  the  squirrel  interrupted  us,’  said  he,  ‘something 
concerning  the  Pallavas.’ 

‘Was  I?’  said  the  artist,  all  the  enthusiasm  dying  out  of  his  eyes, 
‘what  was  it?’ 

‘Where  they  originally  came  from.’ 

‘Came  from?’  said  the  other  inattentively,  and  then  again  after 
an  interval,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  collect  himself,  ‘came  from?’ 

Each  time  the  voice  was  weaker.  His  stature  also  seemed  to 
shrink,  and  Potchard,  gazing  desperately  expectant,  suddenly  thought 
he  began  to  see  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  chamber 
through  the  man’s  naked  body.  Potchard  made  a  grab  at  his  note¬ 
book.  He  thought  vaguely  of  Hamlet  and  his  ‘tables,’  and  the  ghost 
who  had  to  leave  at  cock-crow. 

‘Be  quick  and  brief,  for  Heaven’s  sake,’  he  cried,  tense  over  his 
notebook,  pencil  ready,  ears  at  strain,  for  the  voice  was  now  very 
faint. 

‘Originally  came  from - ’ 

There  was  another  long  pause.  Potchard  looked  up — and  found 
the  stranger  gone. 

‘Damn,’  said  Potchard,  ‘why  didn’t  I  stick  to  the  Art  shop?  I 
might  at  least  have  found  out  what  was  the  subject  of  the  Great 
Rock-relief.’ 

He  sat  down  disconsolately  on  the  sill  of  the  chamber  and  glared 
into  the  sunlight.  The  extravagant  hopes,  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
consciously  cherishing,  of  revelations  which  were  to  confound  his 
archaeological  brethren,  were  suddenly  curtailed.  It  remained  only 
to  make  the  most  of  what  was  left.  He  put  his  notebook  on  his  knee 
and  bit  the  end  of  his  pencil. 

As  one  who  has  in  a  dream  apparently  created  some  immortal 
work  of  literature,  an  heroic  poem,  perhaps,  or  a  volume  of  epoch- 
making  discoveries  in  thought  or  science,  finds,  as  he  approaches  step 
by  step  the  confines  of  the  waking  world,  the  jewels  of  his  eloquence 
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turn  one  by  one  to  common  pebbles,  and  the  fruit  of  his  invention  to 
ashes,  so  it  fared  with  Potchard  the  Archaeologist,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  rock-chapel;  until  he  was  fain  to  confess  that  there 
was  not  one  of  those  wonderful  revelations,  whose  combined  effect 
had  been  to  produce  so  thrilling  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  the 
unrecorded  past,  which  nevertheless  could  not  have  been  deduced  in 
the  course  of  a  discerning  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  sculptures 
themselves. 

Sympathetic  and  discerning  study  of  old  art,  however,  even  when 
it  falls  short  of  inspiration,  is  rare  enough  in  Archaeological  Reports 
to  excite  notice.  When  Potchard  produced  his  next  account  his 
brethren  said  that  Potchard  was  inspired. 

For  once  Potchard  felt  bound  to  admit  that  they  were  right. 
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Hardy,  the  Gaol  Superintendent,  who  bought  Postlethwaite’s  old 
hack  mare  and  used  to  ride  her  about  the  sandy  lanes  of  the  Reserve 
Forest,  was  wont  to  declare  that  the  animal  always  came  to  a  halt  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  at  any  place  where  there  was  a  fine  view.  ...  I 
heard  a  guileless  person  once  protest  that  horses  never  admire  views. 
‘  Nor  did  she,’  replied  Hardy.  ‘She  used  to  start  grazing.  It  was  I 
that  was  expected  to  do  the  admiring.’ 

Postlethwaite  was  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  and  without 
vouching  for  the  literal  accuracy  of  Hardy’s  story  (for  Hardy,  too,  I 
knew  very  well),  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  ever  it  could  be  true  of 
a  horse,  that  horse  would  be  Postlethwaite’s.  For  indeed  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  took  such  an  unfailing  delight  in  the  mere  act  of  looking  at 
Nature  as  my  old  friend.  The  love  of  Nature,  like  the  romantic  love 
of  women,  is  a  convention  of  the  poets,  a  mystical  experience  to  which 
we  are  all  supposed  to  be  subject,  but  which  with  many  of  us  remains 
no  more  than  a  pretence,  even  when  it  is  carried  adroitly  enough  to 
deceive  ourselves  as  well  as  others.  Occasionally,  however,  one  meets 
people  who  actually  achieve  one  or  other  of  these  refinements  of 
emotion.  I  never  found  out  whether  Postlethwaite  had  ever  been  in 
love.  Probably  he  had,  for  he  never  married.  About  his  realisation 
of  that  other  and  safer  and  still  rarer  state  of  imaginative  grace  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  love  of  Nature  was  his  religion. 
He  found  in  the  leafy  wilds,  and  in  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  that 
spiritual  consolation,  that  sense  of  an  impersonal  and  lasting  order, 
which  others  look  for  in  a  church.  The  splendour  of  the  forest  was  his 
ritual,  and  the  spring  his  literal  Easter. 

At  least  that  is  how  I  seem  to  myself  best  able  to  describe,  albeit 
by  a  loose  figure,  his  spiritual  attitude.  I  am  far  from  supposing 
myself  able  to  explain  it,  although  I  have  studied  and  considered  long 
the  general  question  involved.  Young  men,  furnished  with  ability, 
tell  me  nowadays  that  the  love  of  Nature  is  no  more  essentially 
‘aesthetic,’  as  they  hideously  label  the  business  and  concern  of  beauty, 
than  any  other  emotion.  I  am  not  concerned  to  show  that  they 
are  wrong.  Possibly  Postlethwaite’s  affection  for  the  wild,  his 
‘forest  sense’  as  the  early  Buddhists  had  it,  was  compounded  of  many 
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little  material  preferences  and  personal  habits  and  accidental 
associations,  the  love  of  fresh  air  and  bodily  exercise,  of  solitude  and 
thought  and  easier  daydream,  even  of  relief  and  relaxation  and 
vacancy,  for  Postlethwaite  was  an  overworked  up-country  judge,  and 
his  morning  walks  and  rides  must  have  been  a  grateful  change  from 
the  stuffy  day-long  drudgery  of  the  Courthouse,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  (to  quote  another  South  Indian  judge)  of 

Parallel  cases  and  criminal  faces 
Of  prisoners  all  in  a  row. 

Postlethwaite  remained  a  District  Judge  to  the  end  of  his  working 
life,  for  he  steadily  declined  to  go  to  the  High  Court  lest  he  should 
lose  his  rural  recreation.  Self-indulgence  of  this  type  has  its  own 
nobility,  and  I  always  refused  to  accept  in  any  vulgar  sense  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  certain  cynics,  that  what  Postlethwaite  really  loved  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  admired,  like  a  platonic  and  middle-aged  Narcissus,  was 
his  own  company  and  his  own  soul.  But  in  a  finer  sense  he  would 
have  accepted  it  himself,  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  the  sage  of  the 
Upanishads  who  declared,  that  not  for  the  love  of  a  wife  is  a  wife  dear, 
not  for  the  love  of  sons,  or  wealth,  or  virtue,  or  wisdom,  are  any  of 
these  things  dear,  ‘but  for  the  love  of  the  Soul  {Atman,  i.e.,  the 
.World-soul)  all  these  are  dear.’  I  remember  his  actually  applying 
this  passage  to  the  love  of  Nature,  in  amplification  of  the  Swiss 
philosopher’s  observation,  which  someone  had  quoted,  that  ‘  every 
landscape  is  a  state  of  the  soul.’  For  Postlethwaite,  like  many  lovers 
of  Nature  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Upanishads,  was  a  devout 
Pantheist. 

Whether  his  main  interest  in  the  higher  life  was  ‘aesthetic’  or  not, 
he  was  a  man  of  many  interests  and  gifts.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
judge  (he  generally  pronounced  the  word  as  ‘drudge’),  I  think  he 
would  have  been  a  great  painter,  for  he  had  a  singularly  vivid  visual 
memory.  He  could  draw  faces,  once  seen,  with  uncanny  suggestive¬ 
ness.  This  gift  of  his,  for  some  reason,  he  studiously  concealed,  but 
he  had  at  one  time  practised  the  art  of  landscape  painting  in  water¬ 
colour  shamelessly  and  with  much  local  glory.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
given  it  up  because  simple  admirers  persisted  in  likening  his  work  to 
coloured  photographs,  and  because  his  conscience  told  him  that  they 
were  right.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  ahead  of  his  time, 
for  this  was  many  years  ago.  Later  he  became  a  great  admirer  of  old 
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Chinese  landscape  painting,  and  was  led  thence  to  a  study  of  the 
Zen  Buddhist  and  Taoist  doctrines  by  which  it  was  so  largely 
inspired.  By  this  devious  path  he  finally  tracked  his  favourite 
emotion  to  its  fountain-head  in  the  ancient  culture,  too  often  for¬ 
gotten  by  her  governors,  of  the  land  of  his  labour  and  exile.  India, 
he  used  to  say,  anticipated  Wordsworth  by  two  thousand  years. 
He  was  a  devout  Wordsworthian  for  all  that,  though  I  have  heard 
him  dismiss  the  famous  Ode  as  a  ‘fake.’ 

Despite  his  interest  in  abstruse  philosophies,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Postlethwaite  was  a  mystic  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  a 
seeker  after  miracles  and  signs.  The  ancient  Buddhists  and  Taoists 
professed  to  be  able  to  control  external  nature  by  the  naked  operation 
of  the  will;  but  if  the  study  of  their  thought  had  ever  revealed  the 
secret  of  any  such  feats,  Postlethwaite,  as  we  know  him  in  the 
flesh,  was  at  least,  like  the  Taoist  sage  of  the  anecdote,  ‘able  to 
refrain  from  doing  them.’  He  had  the  reverence  of  the  enlightened 
Victorian  for  the  laws  of  Nature  as  he  knew  them,  and  though  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  mystery  that  moved  behind  them,  he  took  no  morbid 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  throwing  them  out  of  gear.  He  shared 
his  devotion  between  beauty  and  knowledge  in  a  way  that  reminded 
one  of  Ruskin,  with  whom  he  had  much  in  common,  and  whom  he 
admired  even  more  than  he  admired  Wordsworth. 

But  if  he  neither  performed,  nor  wished  to  perform,  practical 
miracles,  he  wrote  marvellously  good  letters,  an  achievement  far 
more  conducive  to  the  edification  of  posterity.  He  was  also,  as 
posterity  will  readily  believe  on  the  evidence  of  the  same  letters,  an 
uncommonly  entertaining  talker.  He  was  almost  as  fond  of  good 
conversation  as  he  was  of  walking  and  riding,  but  he  nevertheless 
preferred  to  enjoy  his  exercise  alone,  and  never  walked  and  talked,  or 
rode  and  talked  at  the  same  time;  for  at  such  a  juncture,  he  declared, 
he  found  himself  intolerably  pulled  between  the  appeal  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  landscape  on  the  other;  and 
that  the  better  they  both  were,  the  more  painful  did  his  own  case 
become.  I  have  found  a  similar  admission  in  Hazlitt,  who  was  another 
of  his  literary  cronies.  But  Postlethwaite  at  night  upon  his  own 
verandah,  when  the  distracting  shows  of  external  Nature  were 
obscured,  was  peerless. 
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He  was  always  best  seen  in  his  own  house.  He  used  to  come  twice 
a  week,  perhaps,  to  our  little  up-country  club  for  tennis,  but  he  never 
made  of  it,  like  many  Anglo-Indians,  a  kind  of  evening  home,  for  he 
disliked  indoor  games,  and  had  no  relish  for  the  sort  of  conversation 
that  lives  on  sufferance  between  the  strokes  at  billiards,  or  deals  at 
the  card-table.  At  tennis,  I  remember,  he  was  rather  clever  in  a 
wayward  fashion,  but  he  would  suspend  his  service  in  the  most 
exciting  game  to  contemplate  a  rosy  cirrus  at  the  zenith,  or  a  flight 
of  evening  cranes.  It  was  chiefly  thus  that  his  idiosyncracy  was  brought 
home  to  most  of  us,  for  he  never  gushed  about  a  sunset  before  the 
multitude,  nor  babbled  of  green  fields,  like  poor,  emended  Falstaff. 
The  ordinary  man’s  (and  woman’s)  comparative  indifference  to 
natural  beauty  he  took  philosophically.  In  fact  I  think  he  actually 
underrated  the  power  of  such  influence  upon  common  minds.  Our 
club-house  was  built  upon  an  ancient  bastion  fronting  westward  across 
the  stately  river  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district;  an  outlook  hardly 
to  be  matched  under  an  October  sunset,  or  indeed  at  many  another  sea¬ 
son  of  the  day  or  year.  Instead,  however,  of  repairing  to  the  platform 
whence  this  daily  marvel  was  to  be  seen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  custom 
and  indolence  led  us,  when  the  light  failed  for  tennis,  and  the  after¬ 
glow,  the  time  of  strangest  splendour  on  the  river,  was  at  hand,  to 
remain  sitting  with  our  backs  to  it  beside  the  tennis  court;  finding 
in  the  latest  gossip  of  the  station  matter  more  seductive  than  was 
offered  by  that  familiar  blazon,  however  curiously  varied,  of  waves 
and  colours,  quaint  sails  and  cloudy  shoals,  across  half  a  league  of 
luminous  water.  Pretty  Mrs.  Carew,  when  she  first  came  to  the  place, 
declared  that  she  would  abolish  this  stupid  habit,  as  she  called  it, 
and  for  a  time  her  youthful  and  lovely  enthusiasm  effected  a 
reformation;  but  in  six  months  time  she  sat  by  the  tennis  court  as 
oblivious  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  was  Postlethwaite,  I  remember, 
who  won  of  her  a  wager  that  it  would  be  so. 

For  Postlethwaite,  I  think  he  visited  the  club  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  that  river-prospect  as  for  social  consolation.  He  declared, 
indeed,  that  he  was  more  closely  attached  to  places  than  to  persons, 
but  this,  I  think,  was  a  paradox.  His  close  friendship,  no  doubt,  he 
shared  among  few,  for  few  understood  him,  but  the  quality  of  such  a 
share  was  the  richer  and  sweeter  for  the  reservation.  With  the  rest, 
his  natural  kindliness,  his  disarming  aloofness  from  all  that  was 
personal  and  petty,  his  rather  elvish  humour,  and  his  unfailing  cheer- 
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fulness  (he  was  without  exception  the  happiest  person  I  ever  knew) 
so  combined  with,  or  tempered,  his  intellectual  reputation,  as  to  sur¬ 
round  ‘Pozzy’  with  an  atmosphere  of  affection  as  near  to  popularity 
as  was  possible  without  entire  comprehension.  Besides,  were  we  not 
proud  of  Pozzy  as  a  picturesque  and  amusing  feature  of  the  club,  like 
the  scene  from  the  river-wall,  our  chief  distinction  in  his  eyes,  or  the 
new  gramophone,  his  only  aversion? 

When  he  retired  from  service,  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to 
remain  in  the  plains.  He  did  not  leave  without  a  pang  our  little 
‘station’  by  the  river.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  it,  as  indeed  he 
generally  became  to  places  wherein  it  was  his  fate  to  live  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  indebtedness  to  external 
things.  ‘All  that  I  experience  is  I’,  he  once  wrote  to  me,  ‘and  I 
am  that.  I  am  the  food  I  eat,  the  books  I  read.  I  am  the  July  rain, 
and  the  sunlight  of  this  November  morning.”  And  again,  ‘I  never 
leave  a  place  where  I  have  lived  long  without  leaving  also  at  least  a 
third  of  myself  behind.  The  greater  part  of  this  remnant  ultimately 
disentangles  itself,  I  suppose,  and  straggles  after  me,  but  some  of  it 
remains,  and  is  reabsorbed  into  the  inanimate  world  from  which  it 
was  derived.  This  ‘truncated’  feeling  always  bewilders  me  when  I 
migrate.  I  often  wonder  why  what  is  left  behind  is  not  equally  trouble¬ 
some  to  my  successors  there.’  He  has  added  between  the  lines  as  an 
afterthought,  ‘Perhaps  it  is,  only  they  don’t  understand  the  reason  of 
their  trouble.’ 

He  consoled  himself  very  effectually,  however,  for  his  departure 
from  the  scene  of  his  last  years  in  service.  He  bought  a  house  in  the 
Indragiri  Hills,  a  lodge  originally  built,  I  believe,  by  a  tea-planter, 
and  by  him  styled,  for  local  reasons,  Halfway  House;  a  name  which 
Postlethwaite,  but  with  symbolical  intent,  retained.  There  I  visited 
him  several  times  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Halfway  House 
was  about  four  miles  distant  from  a  well  known  hill-station.  It  lay 
just  below  the  brim  of  a  lovely  basin  of  the  hills,  and  looked 
westward  across  the  valley  into  a  splendid  waterfall.  From  its 
immediate  terraces  arose  a  solemn  troop  of  pines  of  different  species, 
such  as  flourish  so  vigorously  in  the  hospitable  climate  of  the 
Indragiris;  and  Postlethwaite  had  laid  out  part  of  the  garden 
before  them  in  the  Chinese  fashion,  with  a  mimic  stream  and 
a  little  bridge,  stone  lanterns,  mounds  of  rock,  and  a  marsh 
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for  irises;  little  regions  which  he  whimsically  dignified,  accord¬ 
ing  to  classical  Far  Eastern  example,  with  a  geography  of  im¬ 
posing  Chinese  names ;  of  which  I  only  remember,  that  a  certain 
hillock  of  clean  sand  was  nominally  dedicated  to  the  Contemplation 
of  the  Honourable  Moon.  At  the  back  of  this  quaint  pleasaunce, 
and  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  house,  he  had  built  a  delightful 
Chinese  apartment,  or  rather  a  set  of  apartments,  for  it  was  divisible 
at  will  by  means  of  paper  panels;  upon  the  spotless  planks  of  whose 
little,  low-railed  balcony  he  could  sit  like  an  Ashikaga  and  see  the 
far-off  waterfall  in  a  frame  of  pine-boughs,  a  picture  visited  by  the 
breath  of  heaven,  an  aerial  and  magic  fresco,  charged  with  alteration, 
and  tremulously  musical.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  Far 
East,  and  during  his  last  years  his  delighted  fancy  followed  more 
piously  than  before  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  Far  Eastern  mind. 
The  curve  was  characteristic  of  Postlethwaite’s  sensitive  response  to 
environment.  In  the  plains  the  trend  of  his  thought  had  latterly 
become  from  year  to  year  more  notably  Indian,  abstract  and  sub¬ 
jective;  but  in  the  temperate  air  and  amid  the  romantic  mountain 
grandeur  of  the  Indragiris  he  was  reminded  again  of  the  great 
landscape  painters  of  China  and  Japan,  and  his  native  interest,  his 
temperamental  bias  towards  absorption  in  the  visible  beauty  of  the 
world,  was  confirmed  and  rejuvenated. 

I  found  him,  therefore,  a  more  delightful  companion  than  ever; 
but  his  habits  had  become  crystallized  with  time  and  living  much  alone, 
and  his  devotion  to  Nature  had  taken  upon  itself  a  certain  ritual 
solemnity,  which  he  treated  only  half-seriously  himself,  but  which  was 
rendered  almost  formidable  by  the  air  of  half-comprehending 
reverence  with  which  his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him,  and  the 
household  of  long-service  familiars,  had  grown  accustomed  to  sur¬ 
round  it.  Postlethwaite,  I  should  have  stated,  had  at  his  retirement 
taken  for  a  time  to  colour-photography,  had  become  in  fact  something 
of  a  pioneer  in  that  study ;  and  the  brilliant  glass  transparencies  which 
he  produced  were  known  throughout  the  province.  He  would  con¬ 
duct  me,  then,  through  the  secrets  of  his  chemicals,  in  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  by  temperament  little  interested;  and  he  was 
content  to  find  me  a  more  intelligent  collaborator  in  his  gardening; 
•a  pursuit  upon  which  he  spent  much  time,  not  only  in  his  metaphysi¬ 
cal  Chinese  parterre,  but  amid  the  more  sensuous  profusion  of  the 
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outer  garden,  whose  floral  paragons,  chiefly  roses,  were  famous 
throughout  those  years  even  among  the  gorgeous  exhibits  of  the 
Indragiri  Flower  Show.  He  allowed  me  also  to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
care  of  his  cattle,  enormous  milk-white  creatures  of  both  sexes,  the 
most  highly  valued  of  which  were,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  result 
of  a  cross  which  he  had  initiated  between  certain  Australian  breeds 
and  the  stately  zebus  of  Nellore. 

I  found,  however,  that  he  preferred  to  be  left  entirely  to  himself 
for  certain  considerable  and  well-marked  portions  of  the  day.  He 
had  always  professed  a  periodical,  I  may  say  a  daily  need  of  solitude 
as  pressing  as  that  which  others  feel  for  company.  This  appetite  of 
his,  I  found,  had  grown  with  exercise,  was  more  deliberately  indulged, 
less  tolerant  of  dispensation,  than  of  old.  The  first  hours  of  the  day 
he  had  always  reserved  for  himself,  and  now,  though  he  was  often 
seen  about  the  farm  in  the  early  morning,  he  was  always  uncom¬ 
municative  at  such  times,  breakfasted  alone,  and  did  not  appear  in 
public  until  ten.  An  hour  after  lunch  (and  here  lay  the  innovation) 
he  was  off  again,  generally  for  a  long  ramble,  and  he  took  tea  alone, 
and  rather  late,  on  the  balcony  of  the  Chinese  lodge.  There  he  would 
sit  smoking  in  his  dressing-gown  until  long  after  the  colours  had 
faded  from  the  sky  above  the  waterfall.  The  household  were  particu¬ 
larly  careful  not  to  disturb  him  at  this  time,  which  they  seemed  to 
regard  as  the  most  sacred  hour  of  the  Master’s  day.  At  dinner  he 
appeared,  genial  and  almost  worldly,  but  still  clad  in  his  quaint 
Chinese  dressing-gown,  unless  there  were  unfamiliar  visitors.  From 
dinner  onwards  he  was  entirely  at  his  guest’s  disposal,  and  we  would 
sit  until  the  small  hours  talking  of  life  and  art  and  science  and  history, 
of  men  and  beasts  and  plants,  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Sometimes  Postlethwaite  would  go  out  alone 
for  the  day,  and  the  household  were  not  perturbed  if  he  even  failed 
to  return  by  bedtime,  for  he  would  sometimes  sleep  in  the  house 
of  some  friend  at  the  far  end  of  a  favourite  ramble.  Sometimes,  too, 
he  and  I  and  the  camera  (or  sketch  books,  for  he  dropped  his 
photography  before  the  end)  would  spend  a  day  upon  the  hills 
together,  but  for  the  most  part  the  order  of  the  days  was  as  I  have 
described.  It  suited  my  own  humour  well  enough,  as  I  was  fond  of 
sketching  from  Nature,  and  like  the  majority  of  Anglo-Indians 
outside  novels,  used  to  being  long  alone;  and  I  never  spent  happier 
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days  than  those  which  are  associated  with  the  memory  of  that 
curious  hermitage,  with  its  choice,  full-blooded  roses  and  oxen,  white 
and  red,  its  great,  symbolic  pine-trees,  and  gracious  dreams,  on  the 
lovely  hillside  over  against  the  waterfall. 

After  living  ten  years  in  this  retreat,  the  Master  was  moved  to 
leave  it  for  the  last  ramble,  of  which  we  had  so  often  spoken  together; 
and  became,  as  he  had  loved  to  think,  ‘a  portion  of  that  loveliness,’ 
which  his  life,  for  those  at  least  who  knew  him  well,  had  made  more 
lovely.  This  event,  so  sorrowful  to  his  friends,  does  not,  however, 
mark  the  end  of  my  story;  nor  perhaps  of  his,  but  I  will  proceed  with 
mine.  His  excellent  sister  remained  at  Halfway  House,  though  it  was 
several  years  before  I  had  the  heart  to  visit  her  there.  One  day, 
however,  she  wrote  that  she  wished  to  consult  me  on  some  matter 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  his  photographic  patents,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  a  brief  Easter  vacation,  which  allowed  me  no  more 
than  three  days  in  the  Hills,  to  go  to  her. 

I  found  the  house  and  grounds  very  much  as  he  had  left  them. 
His  books,  his  portfolios,  his  laboratory,  the  Chinese  lodge  and  its 
quaint  garden,  had  been  preserved  with  an  exact  and  pious  care.  The 
beeves  and  the  roses,  or  their  descendants,  were  as  large  and  beautiful 
as  ever,  for  of  the  beeves  at  least  his  sister  had  always  known  as  much, 
or  more,  than  he.  But  in  the  neighbourhood,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
sanctuary,  heartrending  change  had  been  at  work.  The  rude 
mountain-track  below  the  house  had  become  a  metalled  road,  where 
periodic  motor-cars  ran  dustily.  Above  the  trees  that  fringed  the 
northern  rim  of  the  valley-basin  could  be  seen  some  of  the  roofs  of 
the  military  settlement  of  Marlborough,  which  had  grown  up  around 
the  new  Cordite  Factory  beyond.  Worst  of  all,  they  had  dammed 
the  stream  above  the  fall,  and  taken  the  water  away  to  drive  the 
Factory  engines. 

Its  naked  cataract,  I  would  rather  say,  its  empty  throne,  still 
shone  across  the  valley,  a  very  metaphor  of  desolation,  but  beautiful 
still  in  its  dumb  suggestiveness;  the  tall  embrazure  of  yellow  rock 
whorled  and  rounded  by  the  corrosion  of  its  vanished  waters,  the 
tumultuous  fringe  of  trees  and  creepers  as  thick,  and  almost  as  green, 
as  when  they  trembled  in  the  breeze  and  thunder  of  the  fall.  Few 
mere  sights  could  be  more  poignant  than  the  aspect  of  this  void  rock 
as  I  saw  it  between  the  pines  from  the  balcony  of  the  Chinese  apari- 
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ment,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival.  The  waterfall  had  always 
seemed  to  dominate  the  valley,  to  be  the  high  altar,  as  it  were,  of  an 
open-air  cathedral ;  rather  it  had  seemed  a  living  presence,  which  had 
governed  the  orientation  of  that  populous  chapel  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  Halfway  House.  The  hills,  the  house  itself,  seemed 
strangely  silent  now,  for  although  the  sound  of  the  great  fall  had  come 
to  us  muffled  from  afar,  and  sweetened,  as  it  were,  with  atmosphere, 
its  pervasive  murmur  was  the  only  silence  that  we  knew.  This  hard 
and  utter  numbness,  like  the  naked  gash  in  the  green  heart  of  the 
hillside  opposite,  into  which  the  morning  sunlight  now  shone  so 
pitilessly,  was  like  the  palpable  and  hopeless  absence  of  my  friend; 
an  absence  now  raised  to  the  power  of  a  tragedy  in  Nature. 

But  that  evening  at  sundown,  as  I  sat  in  the  same  place,  the  place 
and  hour  wherein  the  Master  of  the  House  was  wont  to  keep  his 
ritual  contemplation ;  sat  and  dreamed  of  him  and  of  the  days  that 
were  gone  with  him,  almost  suddenly  the  valley  was  filled  with  the 
familiar  murmur,  and  lifting  my  eyes  I  saw  the  streams  come  down 
over  the  rock  as  of  old.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  watched  and  heard 
them,  for  it  was  as  if  my  friend  himself  had  appeared  and  spoke  with 
me.  I  saw  the  long,  throbbing  veils  of  silver  fade  into  the  twilight,  I 
could  even  see,  with  a  strength  beyond  my  usual  vision,  with  a 
sharpness  which  reminded  me  of  that  eagle  eyesight,  upon  which 
my  friend  himself  was  wont,  even  to  the  last,  to  pride  himself,  the 
white  plumes  of  the  water  overlap  and  follow  one  another  into  the 
gulf,  like  the  breast  of  a  great  swan,  the  bird  of  creative  Brahma,  sink¬ 
ing  for  ever  through  the  void;  and  when  at  last  I  rose  and  went  into 
the  house,  the  chant  of  the  cataract  still  rang  clear  out  of  the  darkness. 
My  spirit  was  deeply  moved,  and  my  emotion,  perhaps,  made  me 
refrain  from  speaking  of  the  matter  to  my  hostess  that  night. 
Afterwards  I  wondered  more  prosaically  that  the  people  at  the  factory 
should  allow  so  much  water  to  run  to  waste.  But  when  I  was  told 
by  the  old  butler,  after  my  hostess  had  retired,  that  no  great  quantity 
of  water  ever  came  over  the  old  way  now;  and  when  I  went  out  later 
and  found  the  night  all  black  and  silent,  a  different  kind  of  awe  came 
upon  me,  and  a  conviction  drew  to  light,  which  was  confirmed 
next  day  by  the  information  given  me  at  the  factory;  a  conviction 
which  I  had  perhaps  subconsciously  entertained  from  the  first,  but  in 
the  hour  of  deep  feeling  had  regarded  as  based  upon  a  distinction  of 
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no  moment;  the  conviction,  namely,  that  those  were  no  material 
waters  that  I  had  seen  and  heard. 

When  I  waited  in  the  twilight  the  next  evening,  and  when  again, 
only  a  little  later,  the  vision,  the  voice  and  the  vision,  were  vouch¬ 
safed  me,  and  again  with  that  strange  sensuous  distinctness,  my 
courage  for  a  moment  quailed,  until  the  love  and  memory  of  my  dead 
friend  overshadowed  every  other  feeling.  That  night  I  waited  until 
the  voice  of  the  waterfall  failed  upon  the  darkness  as  softly  as  it 
came. 

An  illusion  of  the  mind,  you  will  say,  the  work  of  memory  and 
overwrought  regret.  But  wait. 

Afterwards,  when  I  was  bidding  my  hostess  goodnight  and  good¬ 
bye,  for  I  was  to  leave  early  the  next  morning,  she  held  my  hand  and 
said  to  me,  ‘You  have  seen  it,  then?’  I  said  yes,  I  had  seen  it. 

‘I,  too,  saw  it  once,’  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  I  thought 
there  was  gladness  in  the  voice,  ‘That  was  two  years  ago.  But  you 
have  seen  it  twice  within  three  days.  You  were  a  dear  friend  of  his.’ 
And  thus,  with  shining  eyes,  and  a  certain  sweetness  in  our  hearts, 
we  parted,  and  I  never  saw  her  again  :  for  she,  too,  went  forth 
finally  from  Halfway  House  not  long  after;  but  not  until  she  had 
seen  the  phantom  waterfall  once  more,  for  she  wrote  of  it  in  one  of  her 
last  letters. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  I  am  no  mystic  and  a  poor  metaphysician, 
and  I  have  searched  in  vain  in  my  own  mind,  and  among  current 
psychological  and  philosophical  theories,  aye,  and  ransacked  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  the  East,  for  an  explanation  of  that  beloved  and 
lovely  mystery  of  the  South  Indian  mountains.  That  it  was  in  some 
way  a  manifestation,  a  unique  and  intimate  manifestation,  of  the 
personality  of  our  dear  dead  comrade,  neither  his  sister  nor  myself 
had  ever  a  doubt.  She  at  least  was  content  to  leave  the  matter 
there;  but  Postlethwaite  himself,  in  similar  case,  would  not  have 
been  so,  and  I  would  willingly  follow,  if  I  could,  the  example  of  that 
fervent  searcher  of  the  spirit.  My  old  friend  neither  greatly  desired 
nor  expected  a  personal  survival  other  than  objective,  and  I  for  one 
still  see  no  clear  reason  to  suppose  that  he  now  holds  another 
opinion;  but  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  his  disembodied 
spirit  directly  spoke  to  us  in  the  garden-house  that  he  loved.  Or  had 
the  repeated  ardours  of  past  contemplation  established  nomes  and 
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rhythms  of  the  world-stuff  thereabout,  that  shook  like  an  echo  along 
the  years,  and  played  upon  the  sympathetic  brain,  as  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment  attuned,  a  symphony  that  spoke  with  all  the  subtle  organ-stops 
of  sense?  Or  had  our  own  poignant  emotion  induced  in  us  a  state 
as  it  were  of  backward  clairvoyance,  which  for  a  time  brought  us  into 
touch  once  more,  not  only  with  the  virgin  waterfall,  but  with  the  mind 
of  the  sage  for  whom  it  had  ever  been  a  symbol  of  such  heart-uplifting 
sanctities?  I  write  only  in  vague  suggestion,  feeling  as  I  do  that  these 
conjectures  are  at  best  but  parts  and  aspects  of  the  solution  that  I 
seek.  I  have  long  suspected,  however,  that  the  past  and  the  future 
alike  exist,  in  a  sense,  now,  and  are  perhaps  even  accessible  to  the 
living  sense  and  mind  of  us,  had  we  but  strength  and  skill  to  find  our 
way  to  them,  or,  if  you  wish,  to  summon  them  to  us. 

Marlborough  has  grown  apace  of  late,  I  am  told,  and  hill-villas, 
with  pretty  posy-names,  have  begun  to  grow  up  along  the  road  by 
Halfway  House,  and  to  stare  into  the  vacant  cataract.  I  wonder 
whether  any  of  their  inmates  ever  see  the  phantom  waterfall ! 

For  myself,  circumstances  have  borne  me  far,  but  I  still  hope  to  go 
back  there  again  before  I  die,  to  see  whether  my  old  friend  will 
remember  me. 
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The  Reverend  John  Portall  dwelt  upon  a  hill  beside  the  same 
sacred  river  as  the  Amelungs,  whom  in  other  respects,  however,  he 
little  resembled.  He  was  the  manager  of  a  kind  of  Protestant 
seminary,  where  young  converts  from  the  casteless  underworld  of 
Hinduism  were  trained  as  teachers,  before  being  sent  out  into  the 
many  schools  maintained  by  his  Mission  throughout  the  district. 
A  considerable  village  lay  between  the  river  and  this  institution  on  the 
hill;  the  plain  white  Mission  Church,  a  last  forlorn  mumble  of  the 
Gothic  formula,  stood  upon  the  hither  outskirts  of  the  village ;  and 
far  out  across  the  sand  of  the  river  itself,  built  upon  heaped  rocks  that 
had  withstood  the  floods  of  centuries,  a  Shaiva  temple  of  much 
fame,  an  object  far  more  grateful  to  the  genius  of  the  landscape,  rose 
among  a  little  cluster  of  priests’  houses. 

Devakonda  was  an  ordinary  village  of  South  Indian  maize 
cultivators.  It  was  built  mainly  of  earth  and  palm-thatch — tiles  were 
a  symbol  of  social  altitude — and  painted  gaily  with  old  earthen 
pigments,  white  and  red.  In  Portall’s  eyes  it  was  a  heathen  village. 
Idolatry  was  enthroned  there,  and  caste  ruled  supreme.  Its  folk 
respected  Portall  as  a  ‘Dora,’  a  gentleman;  they  liked  him  as  a  man, 
for  he  had  very  amiable  qualities ;  they  even  went  to  him  sometimes 
for  medicines,  of  which  he  kept  a  store  for  the  use  of  his  proselytes; 
but  with  all  his  personal  and  secular  influence  he  remained,  as  he 
expressed  it  himself,  an  ambassador  of  Christ  in  an  alien  country, 
whose  spiritual  allegiance  was  owed  and  paid  from  of  old  to  Nataraja, 
the  Dancing  Shiva,  who  dwelt  in  the  temple  on  the  island ;  and  in  a 
more  immediate  sense  to  his  interpreter,  the  famous  Swami  Shivayya 
Shastri,  the  chief  priest  of  the  same  shrine. 

For,  like  Ephesus  of  old,  Devakonda  derived,  not  only  spiritual 
comfort,  but  profit  also  and  fame,  from  the  fame  of  the  temple  and 
its  priest ;  chiefly  realised,  of  course,  at  the  great  bathing-festival  in 
the  spring,  when  the  whole  district  made  holiday  and  went  down  into 
the  river;  but  not  without  effect  at  other  times  as  well.  The  Shastri, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  was  no  ordinary  temple  priest.  He  was 
famous  far  and  wide  for  his  learning,  his  eloquence  in  prayer,  his 
austerities,  and  the  timeless  ecstacy  into  which  he  would  often  fall 
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in  the  course  of  his  contemplation  of  his  idol.  The  piety  of  the  priest 
attracted  almost  as  many  and  quite  as  earnest  pilgrims,  as  the 
reputation  of  the  god. 

But  if  the  Shastri  was  no  ordinary  pujari,  or  temple  priest,  neither 
was  Portall  an  ordinary  missionary;  and  the  meeting  of  these  two 
eminent  spirits  was  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  notable  effects. 
They  took  shape,  however,  gradually.  The  first  encounter  was 
commonplace,  a  mere  deadlock  of  counter-assertions;  the  mutual 
and  barren  imputation  of  counterfeit  authority,  fantastic  fables, 
degrading  ritual,  and  pernicious  doctrine.  Portall,  in  those  days,  was 
full  of  youthful  confidence ;  still  nursed,  in  fact,  the  hope  of  capturing 
single-handed,  like  Jonathan,  that  stronghold  of  the  heathen;  a 
hope  that  was  to  seem  less  convincing  as  he  laboured  after  it,  and 
finally  bade  fair,  like  the  pale  blue  slips  of  mirage  which  the  heat  of 

the  sun  perpetually  raised  upon  the  long  sand-horizons  of  the  river- 

* 

bed,  to  vanish  altogether  upon  a  near  approach. 

The  deadlock  thus  established  continued  for  several  years.  The 
impetus  of  the  Missionary’s  first  assault  spent  itself  without  apparent 
effect  either  upon  the  prophet  of  Nataraja  or  upon  his  populous 
following.  I  have  said  that  Portall  was  no  ordinary  missionary; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing  his  distinction  was  rather 
potential  than  obvious,  and  most  of  the  methods  of  his  first  assault 
were  of  a  strictly  conventional,  not  to  say  obsolete,  order.  One  of  his 
siege-engines,  for  instance,  consisted  of  a  huge  placard  set  up  before 
the  Mission  Church  with  the  following  inscription  in  the  vernacular 
tongue : — 

ETERNITY  IS  COMING.  WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Devakonda  returned  no  answer,  nor  apparently  realised  the 
implication  of  its  silence.  Portall  made  friends,  won  golden  opinions, 
but  no  souls  beyond  the  usual  steady  tribute  which  Christianity  in 
India  receives  from  the  outcast  population ;  and  he  began,  like  many 
of  his  brethren,  to  find  his  chief  consolation  in  the  routine  of  Mission 
administration,  in  the  improvement,  especially,  of  his  dispensaries 
and  schools. 

This  procedure,  without  his  intention,  was  to  carry  him  further 
than  the  other  towards  his  original  aim ;  and  old  hopes  were  suddenly 
revived,  when  the  Shastri  came  to  him,  like  Nicodemus,  by  night,  and 
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said,  ‘Show  me  your  God.’  Portall  read  to  him  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  other  sayings  of  the  Son  of  Man  out  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Shastri  listened  intent,  and  sometimes  nodded  and  said,  ‘This 
was  a  great  Rishi,’  or  again  ‘Your  Christ  was  an  Advaiti,’  or  Monist, 
a  name  by  which,  as  Portall  afterwards  found,  he  styled  his  own 
philosophy.  But  when  our  new  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  spoke  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body,  of  the  Atonement,  and  other  points  of 
doctrine,  the  philosopher  shook  his  head  and  cried : 

‘But  you  denounce  us  because  we  countenance  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  now  I  see  that  you  too  worship  them,’  and  then,  in  answer 
to  the  other’s  protest,  ‘These  are  idols,  though  not  of  brass  or  stone, 
yet  of  speech  and  thought;  and  you  are  right,  for  we  also  maintain, 
that  without  idols  is  no  popular  religion  possible.’  And  he  departed 
grave,  as  who  should  say  with  the  Athenians,  ‘We  will  hear  thee 
again  on  this  matter.’ 

Portall  was  at  first  quite  confounded  by  this  attitude  of  his 
questioner,  but  the  other  continued  to  come  and  to  question  at 
intervals  month  after  month.  Colloquy  took  the  form,  sometimes  of 
debate,  sometimes  of  exposition,  the  latter  not  always  on  the  part  of 
Portall.  The  missionary  learned  much,  as  well  as  taught,  during  this 
period.  He  took  pains  to  understand  the  Advaita  position,  which 
declines  to  admit  any  ultimate  or  abiding  difference  between  soul 
and  soul.  ‘  That  which  is  eternal,’  the  Shastri  said,  ‘can  have  no 
abiding  limits,  which  are  the  marks  of  difference.’  The  same  faith 
similarly  finds  the  Eternal  manifest  in  the  individual  soul,  and  says 
roundly  to  the  inquirer  after  God,  Tat  Tvam  Asi — Thou  art  That;  a 
sentence  which  appeared  as  frankly  blasphemous  to  the  Christian 
Missionary  as  to  the  Jews  of  old  that  not  dissimilar  saying  of  his 
Master,  ‘Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.’  The  Shastri  scented  a  corres¬ 
ponding  blasphemy  in  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  He  spoke, 
however,  of  Karma ,  of  the  inheritance  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls;  which  he  declared  to  be  an 
image,  an  ‘idol,’  invented  to  impress  upon  unphilosophic  minds  the 
fact  of  the  individual’s  interest  in  the  generations  before  and  after 
him.  Portall  also  learned  in  a  new  sense  of  the  subjectivity  of  time, 
he  learned,  we  might  almost  say,  philosophy,  for  in  that  field  of 
inquiry  he  had  hitherto  received  no  instruction,  and  of  a  sudden  felt 
it  curiously  alluring  to  his  mind;  and  so  began  to  wander  in  it,  and 
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‘found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.’  But  he  withdrew  the  cata¬ 
pult-placard  by  the  Church,  realising  that  Eternity  cannot  be 
‘coming,’  and  cannot  be  ‘spent.’ 

At  one  time  the  suspicion  occurred  to  him  that  the  object  of  this 
Brahmin,  who  came  ostensibly  to  seek,  and  yet  so  often  managed 
to  impart  knowledge,  was  the  subversion  of  his  own  faith;  but  pride, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  duty,  and  a  belief  that  Hinduism  does  not 
proselytise,  prevented  him  from  bringing  their  converse  to  an  end. 
Indeed,  whatever  his  object,  the  influence  of  the  Shastri  gradually 
effected  a  fundamental  change  in  the  missionary’s  outlook.  The 
Brahmin  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  curious  and  sceptical  as 
well  as  fervent.  He  had  attained,  in  the  course  of  untold  wanderings 
and  multifarious  conversation,  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
modern  mind  and  world,  and  he  probed  the  foundations  of  the  other’s 
more  dogmatic  beliefs  with  burning  'questions,  whose  constant 
passage  soon  began,  if  not  to  loosen,  at  least  to  sublimate  and  alter 
them.  Yet  his  attitude  remained  always  impartial,  interrogative, 
mysterious,  and  as  often  as  not,  when  the  Missionary  was  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer,  the  Shastri  would  supply  it.  If  at  times  he  feared, 
Portall  for  the  most  part  could  not  help  but  like  him  for  his  candour, 
his  detachment,  his  power,  and  his  humility. 

This  stage  of  their  intercourse  lasted  some  two  years,  until  at  last 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  Missionary,  with  what  precise  intention  he  would 
not  have  been  able  at  the  time  to  say  himself,  to  go  to  the  Shastri  by 
night  and  to  say,  ‘Show  me  your  God.’  It  was  a  night  of  the  full 
moon  in  early  Spring,  and  Portall,  crossing  the  wide,  white  frith  of 
sand  that  separated  the  temple  from  the  shore,  found  the  priest  sitting 
in  the  moonlight  upon  one  of  the  rocks  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  sacred  island.  He  rose  from  his  seat  as  the  other  approached,  and 
asked,  ‘What  would  you,  brother?’  The  Missionary  answered  as 
aforesaid. 

‘Have  I  not  endeavoured  to  show  Him  to  you  nightly  all  these 
months?’  the  Shastri  asked. 

‘Yes,  but  I  would  see  Him  as  you  worship  Him,  as  the  people 
see  Him.  I  would  see  the  Lord  of  the  Dance  in  His  Temple.’ 

‘Brother,  you  know  you  cannot  see  Him  so.’ 
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The  Missionary  suddenly  remembered  that  all  foreigners,  or 
Mlechchas,  are  numbered  with  the  outcasts  by  the  strict  Hindu,  and 
as  such  are  never  admitted  to  the  inner  sanctuary. 

‘I  beg  your  pardon,’  he  said,  ‘I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you  to 
transgress  the  rule  of  your  religion.’ 

‘That  is  not  my  meaning,’  said  the  other  quickly.  ‘With  God  there 
is  no  race  nor  caste,  and  the  Lord  Shiva  can  dispense  with  such 
observance ;  but  even  if  I  should  take  you  into  His  shrine  you  could 
not  see  Him,  for  to  you  He  is  merely  an  idol  of  bronze,  molteh  in  the 
fire,  and  cleaned  with  tamarind-juice.’ 

‘Have  you  seen  Him  yourself  then?  Is  He  more  than  this  to 
you?’ 

‘Not  so  often,  not  so  clearly  as  before,’  said  the  Shastri  a  little 
sadly,  ‘yet  He  still  breathes  and  lives  for  me,  a  clear  symbol  of  the 
Spirit  that  informs  the  worlds!’ 

‘Then,  if  your  conscience  allows,  let  me  also  at  least  look  at  Him.* 

The  Shastri  considered  a  moment,  then  his  glance  swept  the  vast 
moonlit  sands  of  the  river-bed,  and  passed  up  the  rocks  to  the 
pontifical  spire  that  crowned  them.  He  listened,  and  found  silence 
vast  as  the  empty  river. 

‘Why  not?’  he  said.  ‘You  are  a  great  Swami;  you  are  the  disciple 
of  a  great  Rishi.  You  too  shall  look  upon  the  Dancer  in  His  shrine. 
Wait  here  a  moment,  and  I  will  see  that  all  is  prepared.’ 

He  went  lightly  up  the  rock,  and  after  an  interval  returned. 

‘Follow  me,’  he  said;  ‘make  no  noise,  for  we  are  breaking  a 
custom,  and  this  must  not  be  known.’ 

And  without  more  thought  of  the  scandal  and  the  danger  these 
two  unworldly  seekers  climbed  the  path  between  the  rocks  and  entered 
the  courtyard  of  the  temple  by  the  gate  that  looked  outward  to  the 
open  river. 

The  Swami  carefully  locked  the  gate,  and  whispered  to  the 
Missionary  (who  remembered  Joshua  and  the  Angel)  to  remove  his 
shoes.  He  then  led  his  visitor  up  the  steps  of  the  temple  into  a  dark 
hall  of  columns,  whose  delicate  carving  was  faintly  lit  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  shaft  of  moonlight  laid  slant  across  the  pavement  near  the 
entrance,  and  of  a  redder  counter-shaft  of  lamp-light  thrown  from 
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the  door  of  the  inner  sanctuary  at  the  far  end.  Again  inviting  the 
Missionary  to  follow  him,  the  Shastri  led  the  way  into  the  sacred  cell. 

A  brazen  lamp  with  several  wicks,  and  shaped  like  a  tall  candle¬ 
stick,  stood  a  little  aside,  and  illumined  clearly  the  impassive,  ab¬ 
stract  features  of  a  fantastic  idol  of  old  bronze,  about  three  feet  high, 
which  stood  on  a  pedestal  at  the  back  of  the  cell.  The  figure  was  poised 
upon  one  leg  in  a  vigorous  but  rhythmical  dance-posture,  the 
verisimilitude  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  various  and  responsive 
spread  of  its  four  arms,  and  by  a  splendid  scroll-work  of  lifted  hair 
that  sprang  from  either  side  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  great  ring  of 
bronze,  adorned  with  graven  tongues  of  flame,  by  which,  as  with  an 
immense  halo,  the  whole  figure  was  surrounded;  so  that  the  mon¬ 
strous  shadow,  that  loomed  and  flickered  upon  the  wall  above  and 
beyond  it,  might  well  seem  to  dance  indeed.  It  was  a  work  that  would 
have  quickened  the  pulse  of  a  connoisseur;  a  relic,  perhaps,  of  the 
Chola  dominion  of  the  eleventh  century  in  those  parts ;  though  the 
harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  exactitude  of  the  poise,  the  sensitive 
modelling  of  the  extremities,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
decoration,  had  no  conscious  effect  upon  the  missionary’s  mind; 
while  for  the  Swami,  apart  from  the  endearment  of  custom,  it  was 
enough  that  the  posture  and  attributes  were,  in  the  most  obvious 
sense,  ‘according  to  the  Shastra.’ 

With  a  mixture  of  horror  against  which  his  reason  fought,  of 
curiosity,  and  a  thrilling  sense  of  adventure,  the  Protestant  clergyman 
regarded  the  graven  image. 

‘Does  He  say  nothing  to  you?’  cried  the  Brahmin,  looking 
into  the  Missionary’s  eyes.  ‘Do  you  not  behold  there  the  dance  of 
all  the  worlds  that  is  the  sport  of  God?  Look,  He  carries  the  moon 
upon  His  head,  the  Ganges  springs  from  His  hair :  in  one  hand  He 
holds  the  fire  of  renunciation;  in  another  the  drum  that  calls  men 
from  the  world;  another  motions  fear  away  from  His  people; 
another  points  to  his  foot  as  their  sure  refuge.  I  worship  the  Lord  of 
the  Dance,’  and  he  turned  and  sang  to  his  idol  the  words  of  a 
Sanskrit  hymn  with  passionate  devotion. 

The  sublime  imagery  of  the  conception  thus  expounded,  the 
solemn  strangeness  of  the  place  and  occasion,  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
companion,  and  the  trend  of  his  own  thought,  drove  the  last  vestiges 
of  native  repugnance  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Missionary,  and  he  stood 
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before  the  image  filled  with  a  sense  of  reverent  inquiry,  as  of  one  who 
has  been  near  to  exaltation. 

‘The  sport  of  God!’  He  thought  of  that  other  picture,  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  worship  from  his  childhood,  the  picture  of  God 
Suffering.  Was  not  this  a  theme  as  great  as  that?  Had  not  men, 
perhaps,  as  much  need  of  this,  as  that?  Aye,  said  his  conscience,  it 
might  be  beautiful,  helpful  even,  but  was  it  true?  And  the  impious 
materialism,  which  dogs  the  European  even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  his  religion,  answered,  No. 

Portall  found  that  the  Brahmin  had  left  him  alone  in  the  sanctuary. 
Very  reverently  he  withdrew,  and  joined  him  in  the  moonlit  court. 
Secretly  as  they  had  come  they  opened  the  door  and  descended  to  the 
sand,  neither  saying  a  word.  Then  with  a  spontaneous  exchange  of 
that  salutation  of  joined  hands  as  in  prayer,  which  the  Hindus  use 
among  themselves,  they  parted. 

Such  candour  as  this  of  Portall’s,  however,  is  not  to  be  indulged 
with  impunity  by  mortal  men.  Having  learned  to  look  beyond  the 
fortifications  of  his  native  dogmatism,  and  to  inhale  the  sweeter  air 
of  pantheistic  speculation,  he  presently  began  to  remove  those 
fortifications,  stone  by  stone,  as  unnecessary  and  insalubrious;  until 
finally  the  question  occurred  to  him,  why  he  should  continue  to 
occupy  that  isolated  site  at  all.  The  difference  which  he  had  always 
been  taught  to  maintain  between  his  own  and  alien  faiths  lay  almost 
entirely  in  the  validity  of  its  teaching  as  an  account  of  quasi-historical 
events  in  time.  When  he  discovered  (as  in  the  course  of  so  searching 
an  inquiry,  as  that  upon  which  he  was  now  embarked,  he  could  not 
but  discover),  how  uncertain,  how  difficult,  these  claims  were  to 
maintain  in  the  face  of  science  on  the  one  hand  (for  the  Christianity 
of  his  particular  sect  had  not  even  been  accommodated  to  modern 
science)  and  of  impartial  philosophy  on  the  other,  he  was  inevitably 
led  to  undervalue  even  what  was  left.  It  speaks  much  for  the  spiritual 
nobility  of  the  man  that  he  could  thus  see  crumble  about  him  all  that 
he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  reality  of  his  faith,  and  still  keep 
fast  hold  of  its  essentials.  The  material  catastrophe  was  long  in  com¬ 
ing,  but  it  came  at  last;  and  after  a  year  more  of  reading,  meditation, 
inquiry,  the  conversation  of  the  Shastri,  and  the  influence  of  that 
visionary  and  ancient  land,  in  the  service  of  which  his  own  middle 
years  were  also  passing,  Portall  conceived  a  wish  to  renounce  the 
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strict  profession  of  his  Western  creed,  and  to  adopt  the  calling  of 
such  a  seeker  in  spiritual  things,  as  is  known  among  Hindus  as  a 
Sanyassin. 

He  placed  the  scheme,  in  a  purely  impersonal  form,  before  the 
Swami;  and  when  the  latter  asked  him  why  a  man  should  abandon, 
for  want  of  a  material  sign,  his  own  religion  for  another  which  had 
itself  nothing  more  credible  of  the  kind  to  offer,  he  remarked  that 
esoteric  Hinduism  at  least  did  not  ground  its  claims  on  the  validity 
of  such  signs.  Hinduism  nominally  does  not  proselytise ;  but  teachers 
of  many  different  races  have  done  their  share  in  the  development  of 
Indian  religion,  and  Portall  believed  that  he  would  in  time  be  able  to 
gather,  out  of  the  great  storehouse  of  Indian  spiritual  wisdom,  truths 
of  vital  import  to  the  world  at  large. 

His  resolution,  for  such  in  time  his  wish  became,  was  inevitably 
not  without  its  tragic  side.  For  the  scandal,  the  thought  of  which  long 
held  him  back,  the  opprobrious  terms  like  ‘renegade,’  ‘apostate,’ 
that  he  would  earn,  ‘insults’  as  he  described  them,  ‘of  an  impotent 
bigotry,’  he  now  cared  nothing.  ‘The  scandal,’  he  declared,  ‘will  do 
them  good.’  But  exile  in  any  form,  and  all  wandering  from  the  ways 
and  world  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  and  in  which  our  fathers  trod 
before  us,  is  always  bitter,  at  least  to  the  unreasonable  soul  that  makes 
so  large  a  part  of  us  all;  and  spiritual  exile,  even  when  it  can  be 
hidden,  not  the  least  bitter.  Hardest  of  all  it  was,  when  the  time  came, 
to  leave  the  administrative  work  of  the  Mission,  which  had  flourished 
exceedingly  in  his  hands,  and  his  schools  especially  had  become  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  him,  and  a  source  of  much  good,  he  knew,  to 
the  people  at  large.  But  he  had  not  the  type,  or  habit  of  mind,  that 
can  approve  even  of  the  good  that  is  done  on  what  he  considered, 
with  whatever  justice,  to  be  false  pretences. 

On  another  night  of  another  February,  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  moon,  but  two  years  after  the  adventure  already  related,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  little  whitewashed  hostel  and  homestead 
on  the  hill,  over  which  he  had  so  long  presided,  and  set  his  face  once 
more  toward  the  tiara-tower  that  glittered  upon  the  rocky  island  in 
the  river. 

He  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  frith  of  sand,  before  a  cry  of  river- 
birds  from  the  direction  of  the  island  heralded  the  appearance  of 
another  wanderer ;  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  channel,  which  was 
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a  full  half-mile  across,  he  hailed  and  met  the  Swami  himself.  There 
was  a  look  of  steadfast  purpose  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swami  also.  Portall 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 

‘My  errand  was  to  you,  brother,’  he  replied.  ‘I  was  about  to 
come  to  you  on  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  me.’ 

‘What  was  it,  brother?’  asked  the  Missionary. 

‘I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  the  Christian  baptism.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  religion  is  better  than  mine.’ 

For  some  moments  the  vast  silence  of  the  river-bed  prevailed. 
Then  the  Missionary  broke  it. 

‘Thus,’  he  cried,  ‘does  God  with  one  hand  grant  us  our  prayer, 
and  with  the  other  take  away  the  heart  that  prompted  it.  Three 
years  from  now,  and  with  what  a  transport  would  I  have  heard  you 
speak  those  words!’ 

‘Yet  grant  my  request,  and  do  not  you  seek  to  change  the  heart 
that  makes  it,’  said  the  other  with  a  tranquil  smile. 

‘Why  do  you  desire  this  thing?’  the  Missionary  asked. 

‘Have  I  not  said?  The  truth  is  single,  but  I  think  your  religion 
is  better  than  ours.  I  have  watched  its  working,  and  you  also  I  have 
watched.  Your  idols  are  better  than  ours.  Ours  give  only  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  wise  and  barren  trance,  but  this  Christ  that  you  have 
imagined,  this  worker  of  compassionate  miracles,  this  divine  victim 
slain  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  still  walks  across  the  world,  a  teacher 
and  a  healer.  He  has  come  among  us,  and  I  would  enrol  myself  among 
his  followers,  and  share  the  merit  that  is  acquired  in  his  name.’ 

‘Would  you  forsake  the  truth?’  the  Missionary  asked. 

‘What  is  truth,’  said  the  Brahmin,  ‘when  men  are  unable  to 
understand  it?  The  truth  I  can  keep,  but  it  must  be  shown  to  the 
world  in  intelligible  shape,  such  as  will  command  right  affection,  and 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  like  this  of  yours,  the  work  of  your  beautiful, 
invisible  idols.’ 

The  Missionary  considered  long.  He  looked  back  at  the  shore; 
he  looked  at  the  temple  on  the  sand-steeped  island ;  he  looked  at  the 
moonlight  glittering  like  a  rod  of  silver  far  out  upon  the  living  water 
of  the  actual  river.  Then  his  resolution  was  taken. 
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‘Our  idols  are  indeed  beautiful,’  he  said,  ‘but  they  were  made 
according  to  old  rules  long  ago ;  they  no  longer  have  the  aspect,  nor 
speak  the  language  of  reality.  Already  in  Europe  their  altars  are 
forsaken,  nor  can  this  good  work  of  theirs  continue  long  here,  unless 
they  be  somehow  themselves  refashioned.  No,  brother,  the  world 
to-day  wants  new  gods,  or  at  least  a  thorough  regeneration  of  the  old. 
Let  us  go  together  into  the  forest,  you  and  I,  and  there  converse  and 
meditate,  and  consider  what  forms  and  aspects  of  the  truth,  as  we 
have  known  it,  may  now  most  clearly  and  profitably  be  shown  to  the 
world.  You  shall  speak  of  man  that  is  the  Avatar  of  God,  and  I  of 
the  Son  of  Man  that  was  the  Christ;  you  of  God’s  dancing,  and  I  of 
His  dying;  you  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls,  and  I  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Body ;  and  we  will  decide  whether  to  speak  the  language 
of  this  or  that  old  faith  refashioned,  or  of  a  new  one  that  shall  em¬ 
brace  and  harmonise  the  truth,  and  reject  the  error  of  all.” 

And  the  Brahmin  said,  ‘Let  it  be  so.’ 

So  there  and  then  they  set  out  together  across  the  sand,  leaving 
their  worldly  affairs  without  a  thought,  as  Jesus  required  of  His 
disciples  of  old.  They  left  the  village  and  the  mission-buildings  far 
behind,  they  left  unvisited  the  temple  on  the  rock,  and  as  far  again 
beyond  they  came  to  the  margin  of  the  actual  water  of  the  sacred 
river.  Here  were  spread  nets  and  a  bivouac  of  the  fishermen,  upon 
whose  wide-eyed  astonishment  they  at  length  prevailed  to  give  them 
a  passage  that  very  night  into  the  hills  that  bound  the  northern 
horizon,  the  hills  of  the  great  forest-country  where  the  Rishis  used  to 
dwell. 

The  world  still  awaits  their  return.  Providence  apparently  finds 
no  man  indispensable,  and  it  is  given  to  few  to  carry  out,  on  the  scale 
and  plan  framed  by  their  own  conceit,  the  task  they  have  set  before 
themselves.  Of  these  two  curious  and  devoted  wanderers  it  may  at 
least  be  said,  that  if  the  fame  of  their  departure,  which  was  much 
noised  abroad,  be  the  last  news  that  the  world  will  have  of  them,  it 
formed  in  itself  a  message  not  unworthy  of  the  hope  that  led  them. 
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EPILOGUE 
Aristophanes  Afloat 

There  is  surely  a  peculiar  pleasure,  beyond  anything  that  art 
can  give,  in  those  rare  moments  of  real  experience  which  happen 
to  fall  into  an  artistic  rhythm.  Let  the  aesthetic  philosopher,  not 
me  now,  ponder  why.  Thq  pleasure  is  naturally  greatest  for  those 
to  whom  the  experience  belongs;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  in  part  com¬ 
municable,  and  that  we  ought  to  share  our  treasure-trove  in  this 
kind  with  others.  So  I  report  the  following,  which  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  is  literally  true.  It  might  have  been  teased  into 
something  more  sensational,  but  not  without  shattering  its 
virtue  as  a  fragment  of  divine  reality. 

I  was  returning  to  Europe  after  a  ten  years’  absence  in  India. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  I  should 
have  beguiled  languid  hours  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  reading  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  I  have  long  had  a  habit  (in  all  humility 
let  me  explain)  of  reading  Greek  on  board  ship.  I  think  if  I  had 
the  time  and  energy  to  spare  I  should  read  nothing  but  Greek  on 
either  element;  but  I  spell  slowly  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and 
it  is  only  at  sea  that  I  find  myself  able  at  each  sitting  to  cover  as 
much  ground,  so  to  speak,  as  will  suffice  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of 
a  masterpiece  before  I  have  begun  to  forget  the  beginning.  When 
I  remember  that  we  were  travelling  West  I  regard  the  nature  of 
my  occupation  as  almost  inevitable.  To  read  the  classics  in  the 
East,  or  on  the  way  thither,  is  to  experience,  except  in  one’s  happi¬ 
est  moments,  a  certain  savour  of  regret;  but  this  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  lacking  is  more  than  made  up  when  one  performs  the  rite 
under  the  opposite  conditions. 

But  why  Aristophanes?  Well,  I  am  one  of  that  cruder  sort  of 
scholar  who  finds  Aristophanes  desperately  funny.  Also,  when 
I  am  reading  him,  I  think  him  the  greatest  of  Greek  poets  .  .  . 
Anyhow  I  know  none  whose  work  enables  you  so  readily  to 
regain  touch  with  all  the  varied  aspects  of  the  life  and  art  of  that 
brief  golden  age  of  Europe  which  produced  him.  And  I  wanted, 
just  then,  to  savour  Europe  at  its  best. 

It  was  all  in  order,  therefore,  that  I  should  have  been  reading 
Aristophanes.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  stranger,  though  still  quite 
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a  credible  coincidence,  that  exactly  as  we  rode  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  I  should  have  been  in  the  middle  of  that  hilarious  fable, 
conceived  at  just  such  another  time  of  disillusion  as  our  own,  in 
which  is  exhibited  the  foundation  by  the  birds,  led  by  a  desperate 
pair  of  ratepayers  from  war-weary  Athens,  of  the  glorious  colony 
of  Cloudcuckootown  ....  I  was  innocent  of  any  sardonic  intention 
when  I  chose  to  con  this  lesson  at  the  door  of  Europe’s  sickroom. 
I  was  hardly  even  aware  of  the  irony  of  which  Fate  was  guilty  in 
ordaining  such  a  choice,  for  I  did  not  yet  realize  how  dire  was  the 
plight  of  my  native  region,  and  how  pathetically  apt  the  choice  was. 

Our  first  day  in  the  Mediterranean  must  have  brought  us  near 
to  Greece,  and  all  the  following  night  my  dreams  were  full  of  the 
exquisitely  bird-like  lyrics  of  the  old  burlesque,  and  especially  of 
those  deftly-syllabled  and  flute-soft  refrains,  into  which  the  poet 
seems  to  have  woven  the  very  language  and  careless  rapture  of 
Athenian  groves,  and  (by  intuition)  of  English  hedgerows.  I  had 
not  yet  reached  the  solemn  central  chorus,  but  the  opening  song 
of  the  Hoopoe,  in  which  he  summons  the  birds  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  sky,  rang  fresh  in  my  memory  still;  that  wonderful 
closing  call,  in  which  the  bird-language  and  the  Greek,  like  play¬ 
ful  counter-melodies  in  a  madrigal,  achieve  at  last  a  flawless1 
union,  prolonged  its  irresistible 

deuro,  deuro,  deuro,  deuro. 

Irresistible  indeed ;  for  as  I  made  my  way  on  deck  next  morning 
I  heard  the  answering  torotix,  torotix,  of  the  foremost  gathering 
birds  repeated  by  unmistakable  and  living  bird-voices  with  absurd 
precision.  When  I  stepped  into  the  temperate  sunlight  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  and  ears.  I  understood  those  trusted  re¬ 
porters  to  say  that  my  dreams  had  come  to  life,  that  the  Hoopoe’s 
ancient  incantation,  rehearsed  in  the  secret  chambers  of  a  scholar’s 
brain,  had  found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  living  birds,  and  called 
them,  like  spirits,  out  of  the  sky  and  out  of  the  night.  For  there 
was  no  land  in  sight,  and  yet  the  whole  ship  was  populous  with 
birds  and  bird-song,  the  bird-song  and  the  birds  of  Europe. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  April,  and  a  scientist  would  merely 
have  supposed  that  we  had  steamed  into  a  flock  of  migrating  birds 
on  their  way  North.  In  fact  the  scientific  part  of  me  was  not 
slow  to  suggest  this  obvious  explanation  of  the  miracle.  The 
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reasonable  sobriety  of  this  reflection,  however,  in  no  way  marred 
the  delicate  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
rather  a  comforting  effect,  for  it  seemed  somehow  to  keep  the 
miracle  in  countenance. 

That  day,  like  Dante’s  lovers,  I  read  no  more.  Like  them, 
I  found  the  substance  more  delightful  than  the  shadow.  Indeed 
the  thoughts  of  everyone  on  board  were  given  up  that  morning 
to  the  birds,  and  to  the  pious  business  of  entertaining  them.  Had 
we  been  making  Perim  shoal  instead  of  leaving  it  blessedly  behind, 
we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  running  aground,  as  aj  certain 
ship  is  said  to  have  done  there  in  a  moment  of  less  pardonable 
pre-occupation. 

The  only  creatures  on  board  who  were  entirely  untouched  by 
the  ethereal  sentiments  proper  to  the  occasion  were  the  ship’s 
cats.  These  brutes,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  laws  of  hospitality  tumbled  up  in  force  and  stalked  the  birds 
as  they  hopped  upon  the  decks.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  there  was  nevertheless  not  a  single  casualty 
among  the  birds  during  the  two  whole  days  of  their  stay  with  us. 
This  fact  alone  was  enough  to  lend  an  air  of  enchantment  to  the 
adventure.  Many  of  the  birds  indeed  were  lively  enough  not  to 
be  in  serious  danger.  Such  were  the  yellow-hammers,  who  were 
in  great  numbers.  I  call  them  yellow-hammers,  and  yellow  they 
certainly  were,  but  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  seen  a  yellow- 
hammer  that  I  dare  not  insist  upon  the  substantive.  In  any  case 
these  birds  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  hopping  barely  and  exactly 
out  of  reach  whenever  a  base  marauder  sprang.  To  see  those 
miserable  and  soulless  parasites,  tired  at  last  of  their  futile  hunting, 
mew  piteously  to  their  intended  victims,  as  who  should  say, 
“Please,  please  allow  me  to  eat  you,”  was  enough  to  make  one 
despise  the  “independent”  cat  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

But  if  many  of  the  birds  were  thus  lively,  others  were  desper¬ 
ately  tired.  We  picked  up  several  swallows  in  our  hands  from 
the  roofs  of  the  deck-houses.  They  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
nor  even  to  peck  at  our  fingers.  Why  the  cats  did  not  eat  them 
all  up  on  the  first  morning  seemed  inexplicable;  but  apparently 
the  flaunting  yellow-hammers,  with  their  provocative  agility,  saved 
their  tired  companions  from  molestation  in  their  hiding  places. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  Captain’s  two  sleek  cats  dozing  upon 
the  rail  of  the  bridge  with  a  sleeping  swallow  within  a  yard  of 
each  of  them.  Apparently,  after  a  morning  of  unprofitable 
appetition  among  the  yellow-hammers,  they  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  our  dainty  visitors  were  unsubstantial  shows, 
figments  of  the  imagination,  unapproachable  projections  of  desire; 
in  fact,  attacking  the  problem  from  an  angle  very  different  from 
mine,  they  seemed  to  have  been  led  by  hard  experience  to  the 
very  theory  with  which  I  began,  and  which  I  kept  in  reserve  till 
the  end. 

It  is  true  that  Providence,  or  Fate,  or  whatever  name  best 
suits  the  Author  of  this  charming  interlude,  might  have  done  more 
to  stress  what  I  may  call  its  transcendental  bearing.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  at  once,  for  instance,  why  the  Hoopoe  himself,  who  plays  so 
big  a  part  in  the  original  comedy,  was  not  brought  upon  our 
floating  stage.  Presumably  Hoopoes  fly  frequently  between  Greece 
and  Africa  at  this  season,  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  drag  in  a  miracle  to  secure  this  very  effective  point;  a  miracle 
being  doubtless  considered  by  the  cosmic  artist  as  even  more 
reprehensible  than  was  the  deus  ex  machina  by  the  Greeks. 
Whatever  the  reason,  that  Hoopoe  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  for 
I  searched  for  him  very  carefully.  High  up  in  the  mizzen  rigging 
there  was  a  pair  of  dark,  long-winged  birds  which  some  declared 
to  be  owls.  They  did  not  look  to  me  like  owls,  but  they  were 
even  less  like  Hoopoes.  True,  they  seemed  anxious  to  avoid 
notice,  and  would  fly  off  into  the  blue  for  long  periods  if  you  so 
much  as  looked  at  them  with  indiscreet  attention;  but  this  was 
perhaps  merely  owlish  mystification.  More  intriguing  was  an  ink- 
black  Ibis,  a  figure  as  mystical  and  solemn  as  a  walking  hieroglyph. 
It  walked  the  roof  of  the  bridge  for  a  whole  watch,  as  though 
directing  thence  the  supernatural  machinery  of  our  adventure,  just 
as  the  Captain  at  his  lower  level  regulated  the  ship’s  worldy 
course.  That  Ibis  looked  capable  of  telling  you  more  than  many 
Hoopoes  about  the  finding  and  founding  of  Cloudcuckootowns.  But 
though  he  may  have  been  wiser  than  Aristophanes’  Coryphaeus 
he  was  certainly  less  communicative.  One  of  the  ship’s  officers, 
unabashed  by  his  portentous  airs,  tried  to  shake  hands  with  him 
as  he  stood  on  his  platform  over  the  bridge;  whereupon  he  abruptly 
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flew  off  and  perched  himself  on  one  of  the  starboard  davits. 
Presently  a  sailor  of  less  distinction  made  advances  to  him  in  his 
new  position.  The  Ibis,  having  allowed  the  sanguine  sailor  to 
climb  with  tedious  delicacy  into  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
davit  (while  the  whole  ship’s  company  watched  with  bated  breath), 
contemptuously  betook  himself  to  the  corresponding  davit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ship. 

We  never  knew,  therefore,  what  was  the  exact  destination  of 
that  airy  caravan,  nor  whether  they  were  indeed  on  the  wing  to 
found  a  new  Cloudcuckootown,  or  merely  doing  what  their  kind 
have  done  for  endless  generations,  indifferent  to  the  madness  and 
misery  of  man.  It  was  clearly  part  of  the  scheme  that  we  should 
never  know.  Little  living  instruments  at  once  of  art  and  fate,  they 
certainly  brought  Cloudcuckootown  to  us,  and  left  a  memory  more 
lively  and  precious  and  lasting  in  its  fragrance  than  any  merely 
human  work  of  art  could  ever  leave. 
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ERRATA 


For  women  read  woman — page  5,  line  29. 

For  rising  young  poet  read  rising  poet — page  17,  line  2. 
For  Amicut  read  Anicut — page  107,  line  8. 

For  fry  read  dry — page  171,  line  3. 

For  know  read  knew — page  184,  line  14. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


The  Mistaken  Fury 

and  other  Lapses.  5s.  net. 

5  "Enough  has  been  said  to  show  who  has  the  right  to  wear  the 
mantle — too  seldom  worn,  alas!  in  these  dull  days — of  Mr. 
Anstey’s  artistry.  And  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  think  that  we 
discovered  how  an  Elisha  to  that  Elijah  of  merriment  mingled 
with  melancholy  discovered  himself." — The  Morning  Post . 

51  "Many  will  delight  in  his  odd  fancies  and  the  charm  of  prose 
that  never  becomes  'poetic’.  The  rhythm,  now  gay  and  again 
wistful,  and  the  sure  balance  of  his  sentences,  with  his  own 
evident  pleasure  in  them,  are  irresistible." — The  Times  Literary 
Supplement . 

51  "This  book  will  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  the  classics,  and 
his  English  is  an  object  lesson  to  every  literary  novice — and  many 
literary  veterans — in  the  art  of  how  to  write  one’s  own  language." 
— The  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

Thames  and  Godavery 

2s.  6d.  net. 

5!  "This  is  a  full  collection  of  some  ninety  odd  little  flights  of  song, 
always  stirred  by  some  fresh,  keen  thought,  aptly  expressed  in 
verse  which  abjures  the  conventional  without  sacrificing  melody." 
— The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

51  "...  The  Indian  poems  in  particular  deserve  attention:  they  arc 

direct  and  spirited,  and  convey  the  discontent  of  exile  together 
with  graphic  impressions  of  landscape  and  circumstance." — Ibid 
(another  notice). 

51  "...  Together  with  grace  of  language  and  expression  Couldrey 

gives  us  all  that  the  most  aesthetic  humorist  could  desire  .  .  ’’ 
— New  Witness. 

Triolets  and  Epigrams 

2s.  6d.  net. 

5)  "  .  .  .Let  me  quote  a  few  of  Mr.  Couldrey’s  Triolets.  .  .  Now  it 

will  be  clearer  why  they  gave  me  pleasure.’’— -Desmond  MacCarthy 
in  The  Sunday  Times. 


